feriag.  The  physical  pain  was  nothing  to  the 
mental  anguish.  He  suffered  alone:  for  the 
malefactors  who  died  with  Him  but  gave  addi- 


Wlio  wa*  concelTed  by  the  Holy  Ghost,  Bom  of 
the  Virgin  Hary,  SnlTereA  under  Pontius  Pilate, 
IVas  Cracified,  Dead,  and  Buried.  The  Third 


blood  of  Christ.  We  seem  to  look  up  into  the 
Master’s  face,  and  to  hear  His  voice  saying 
“  Son,  Daughter,  go  in  peace ;  thy  sins  are  for- 


15th,  and  six  of  her  grandsons,  athletic  young 
men,  were  the  pall-bearers.  Her  pastor.  Rev. 
A.  L.  Benton,  conducted  the  services  at  the 


to  the  office  of  dispensing  it  every  young  man 
of  good  sense  who  loves  his  Saviour,  loves  hard 


that  first  voyage.  All  the  elements  that  ren¬ 
dered  the  exiiedition  of  Columbus  unique,  are 


Hta  sufferings  there  was  much  which  answers 
to  our  own,  and  which  we  may  learn  to  bear 


week  in  1826.  She  was  with  mother  when  la¬ 
ther  came  in,  his  face  shining  with  joy,  and  ex- 


meated  by  the  power  from  on  high.  But  how 
shall  churches  be  kept  alive  without  a  Bible- 


ite  as  a  Factor  in  Civilization.”  He  takes  the 


spot  where  the  body  was  anointed  for  burial, 
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A  CHAFTKB  OF  XKDITATIOFS. 


leiienfngfii  ^utiiors. 


BNOIjISH  stvus. 


Certainly  the  young  men  who  have  studied 
at  Andover  enjoyed  a  rare  privilege  in  having 


AT  THE  CROSS  ASD  THE  SEPCLCHEE.  He  could  not  have  been  the  Redeemer  of  the  memories  came  sweeping  through  the  mind,  in.  the  same  ratio.  During  the  last  seven  or  was  the  work  of  her  own  hands ;  and  the  old  that  nation  are  not  permitted  to  come  here — in 

-  world  if  He  had  not  himself  been  poor :  for  as  a  lightning  flash  reveals  a  whole  landscape  eight  years,  the  population  of  our  country  has  spinning  -  wheel  still  stands  in  the  garret,  violation  of  the  comity  of  nations,  and  an 

A  CHAFTKB  OF  MFDiTATiows.  gg  would  have  been  far  above  the  plane  of  that  was  buried  in  darkness — thoughts  of  the  rrtled  up  enormously ;  but  all  this  time  there  Truly  it  could  be  said  of  lier  ®ct  which  our  Government  ought  to  rebuke. 

To  oome  fully  under  the  shadow  of  the  Cross,  ordinary  human  condition,  and  outside  the  dead  lying  in  graves  far  off  beyond  the  sea.  has  been  a  shrinkage  in  the  number  of  con-  “She  layeth  her  hands  to  the  spindle,  and  There  is  no  reason,  except  in  the  terms  of  the 

one  visit  to  Calvary  is  not  enough.  I  came  and  pale  of  human  sympathy.  A  profound  dis-  As  I  knelt  and  bowed  my  head  on  the  cold  versions  from  the  world,  and  correspondingly  her  hands  hold  the  distaff.  impolitic  and  inhospitable  statute,  why  we 

came  again,  and  with  each  return  to  the  sacred  tinction  has  been  made  between  the  Old  Dis-  stone,  it  seemed  as  if  I  laid  both  head  and  in  the  number  of  personal  consecrations  to  the  “  She  maketh  fine  linen  and  selleth  it.  should  be  more  exclusive  than  any  barbaric 

spot,  the  scene  grew  more  real,  and  the  moral  pensation  and  the  New:  that  while  the  former  heart  upon  a  coffin  lid,  which  had  su^enly  pulpit.  The  stream  is  lowering  back  at  the  “Strength  and  honor  are  her  clothing,  and  tribe  on  the  globe  in  these  days, 

effect  grew  deeper.  Never  can  I  forget  my  last  glorifled  prosperity,  making  it  a  proof  of  the  closed  on  a  beloved  form  and  face.  Within  fottntain-head.  she  shall  rejoice  in  the  time  to  come. 

visit  the  evening  before  I  left  Jerusalem.  The  favor  of  God  that  a  man  was  rich  in  worldly  were  the  eyes  that  shone,  and  the  lips  that  Another  impression  I  have  is  that  the  aiw-  “  She  looketh  well  to  the  ways  of  her  house-  (nfH*  a  l-fc 

Holy  Week  was  ended,  and  the  pilgrims  had  possessions,  in  flocks  and  herds,  the  New  glo-  spoke  to  ours,  but  that  would  not  look  or  age  compensation  paid,  to  their  pastors  by  the  hold,  and  eateth  not  the  bread  of  idleness.  lOllEIllIlilS  Uliri| 

tamed  their  faces  towards  home.  Of  course  rifles  adversity,  making  it  rather  a  sign  of  the  speak  again.  We  listen,  if  we  may  not  hear  churches,  is  discreditably  small.  Ministers  “  Her  children  arise  up  and  call  her  blessed ;  *  * 

some  still  lingered,  reluctant  to  depart ;  but  so  Divine  favor  that  a  man  is  chastened  and  the  deep-drawn  breath  or  the  beating  of  the  must  meet  school  bills,  butchers’  bills,  and  her  husband  also,  and  he  praiseth  her.  kwomsh  st  yue. 

few  in  comparison  that  one  could  walk  the  brought  low :  “  Blessed  are  the  poor  in  spirit,  heart,  but  no  sound  escapes ;  the  lips  are  seal-  bakers’  bills  just  as  other  people  do ;  and  un-  “A  woman  that  feareth  the  Lord,  she  shall  Certainly  the  young  men  who  have  studied 

streets  without  being  jostled  by  men  wearing  for  theirs  is  the  kingdom  of  heaven.”  This  ed,  the  heart  is  still,  the  hands  are  folded  on  less  the  churches  offer  their  spiritual  teachers  be  praised.”  at  Andover  enjoyed  a  rare  privilege  in  having 

strange  garbs  and  speaking  strange  tongues,  suits  better  the  condition  of  the  mass  of  man-  the  breast.  So  have  come  generations  of  the  enough  bread  and  butter  for  them  and  their  How  the  memories  of  childhood  and  youth  Austin  Phelps,  D.D.,  for  their  Professor  ofSa- 

and  could  visit  the  Church  of  the  Holy  Sepul-  kind.  To  the  greater  part  of  the  human  race  broken-hearted,  and>ix)ured  out  their  tears  on  families  to  live  on,  they  are  not  likely  to  get  quicken  and  crowd  our  minds,  as  we  have  just  cred  Rhetoric,  if  we  may  judge  by  the  volume 
chre  and  walk  about  undisturbed.  It  was  near-  life  is  a  disapixiintment.  The  more  we  aspire  the  tomb  of  the  Crucified.  Here  they  have  knelt  any  teachers  to  furnish  the  bread  of  life.  A  laid  her  beside  dear  father  among  the  myrt^  ot  lectuTes  on  English  Style  in  Public  Discourse, 

iy  twilight  when  I  descended  into  the  court  and  to  that  which  is  high,  the  more  we  suffer  from  andprayed,  and  sobbed  and  wept,  for  those  who  few  pastors  in  the  great  towns  are  bountifully  and  the  flowers  on  yonder  hillside.  It  w^  just  published  by  Charles  Scribner’s  Sons.  It 

passed  under  the  old  archway  for  the  last  time,  being  brought  down  to  that  which  is  low.  were  gone  not  to  return.  Well  might  they  weep  paid;  a  larger  number  of  pastors  in  medium  touching  to  see  her  little  grandchildren  wreath-  wouldbedifficulttomatchthisbookforprac- 

What  a  contrast  to  the  trampliug  crowds  of  the  Deep  hidden  within  the  breast  are  the  pangs  when  standing  within  the  portals  of  the  tomb,  towns  and  in  prosperous  rural  districts  are  ing  flowers  around  her  casket,  as  they  looked  on  tical  value  and  literary  merit  in  the  English 

last  week!  The  great  church  was  empty.  The  of  wounded  pride  and  disappointed  ambition ;  in  the  presence  of  a  reality  which  cannot  be  fairly  paid;  but  the  majority  of  God’s  ambas-  her  sweet  placid  face  for  the  last  time.  Death  language.  Dr.  Phelps  is  himself  one  of  the 

stillness  was  almost  painful;  and  when,  after  but  they  are  there.  The  keenest  sting  to  our  disguised.  Cover  the  coffin  with  flowers ;  bury  sadors  are  shamefully s(Tiniped.  This  fact  can-  seemed  robbed  of  its  terrors.  It  was  a  sweet  most  chaste  and  elegant  of  writers,  and  as  a 

a  while,  there  rose  from  a  side  chai>el  a  vesper  pride  in  our  contests  with  the  world,  is  to  have  it  with  wreaths  and  garlands — that  does  not  not  but  tell  against  the  attraction  of  the  pulpit  blessed  sleep.  preacher  had  few  superiors  in  the  days  of 

hymn — so  soft  and  gentle  was  it — ^it  seemed,  the  wicked  triumph  over  us ;  to  be  overcome  change  the  awful  fact  of  Death.  The  life  among  college  graduates.  To  be  sure,  the  very  How  can  we  be  sufficiently  thankful  for  such  his  full  strength.  He  could  illustrate  in  his 

,  Hlfft  a  distant  echo,  to  add  to  the  sense  of  si-  by  the  mean  and  the  malignant ;  to  hear  their  that  was  is  ended ;  is  there  another  life  to  be-  choicest  spirits  will  never  be  frightened  out  of  a  mother,  spared  to  us  so  long!  To  the  last  own  style  the  qualities  he  urged  his  pupils 

ranbfe-ttiat  was  otherwise  unbroken.  Thus  all  laugh  of  scorn,  their  cruel  mockery,  in  the  gin?  For  that  the  Resurrection  of  Christ  is  the  ministrj' by  the  money-argument ;  but  our  she  was  in  the  full  i)06session  of  every  faculty,  to  cultivate.  This  volume  is  a  striking  ex- 

conspired  to  the  feeling  of  loneliness  with  hour  of  defeat.  Yet  Christ  was  humbled  in  our  only  hope.  Abstract  arguments  for  the  churches  have  no  business  to  ask  or  expect  and  told  us  she  was  “going  home.”  It  is  but  emplifleation  of  the  grace  and  beauty  and 

which  I  ascended  the  stair,  and  came  once  the  presence  of  His  enemies ;  He  was  pursued  immortality  of  the  soul  amount  to  little.  At  hooest  work  while  they  refuse  honest  compen-  a  simple  filial  duty  that  I  should  bear  grateful  force  of  which  the  English  language  is  suscep- 

more  to  the  foot  of  Calvary.  with  relentless  hatred ;  He  was  brought  to  the  best  they  enable  us  only  to  say  with  the  an-  sati(Mi.  testimony  to  her  self-sacrificing  cheerfulness  tible,  even  in  didactic  lectures  that  are  expect- 

And  is  this  the  spot  where  my  Saviour  died  ?  scaffold.  It  was  at  that  moment,  when  dying  cient  philosophers,  “  We  hoiie  rather  than  be-  Upon  still  another  point,  a  very  strong  im-  in  giving  up  two  sons  to  the  Foreign  mission-  ed  to  be  dry,  if  not  hard.  The  question,  not 

How  can  I  tell  what  others,  far  wiser  and  from  the  malice  of  His  persecutors,  that  He  lieve.”  But  if  out  of  this  Sepulchre  there  has  pression  has  been  “borne  in  upon  my  mind,”  ary  work.  Never  can  I  forget  that  first  part-  only  for  preachers,  but  for  all  public  speakers 

more  learned,  have  tried  in  vain  to  determine  ?  prayed  “  Father,  forgive  them,  for  they  know  been  a  return  of  One  from  the  unnumbered  as  the  Quakers  say.  There  is  quite  too  much  ing  scene  in  December,  1855.  It  was  a  stormy,  and  writers  for  the  public  eye,  is  how  to  use 

Tradition  affirms  it,  and  even  points  to  the  not  what  they  do  an  abnegation  of  self  so  dead,  that  is  a  pledge  of  the  resurrection  of  all.  prominence  given  in  theological  seminaries  freezing  Winter  day,  a  fierce  gale  blackening  our  common  English  tongue  so  as  to  express 

holes  in  the  rock  in  which  the  three  crosses  complete  that  it  forced  a  great  infidel  writer  of  This  is  the  turning-point  of  our  faith  and  our  and  colleges,  and  in  the  religious  reviews  and  the  sky  over  the  Atlantic,  as  we  stood  on  the  exactly  what  they  think  and  feel  in  the  most 

stood.  If  there  were  nothing  but  tradition  the  last  century,  Rousseau,  to  exclaim:  “Soc-  Religion.  What  mighty  hopes  hang  uix)n  the  journals,  to  mere  intellectual  qualities  in  the  deck  of  the  little  bark  Sultana  in  Boston  har-  effective  way.  It  is  a  question  which  very  few 

to  rest  upon,  that  alone  "would  invest  it  with  rates  died  like  a  philosopher,  but  Jesus  Christ  single  fact  of  the  Resurrection !  “If  Christ  be  ministry.  Feebleness,  mental  or  moral,  is  as  bor.  We  young  missionaries  were  going  out  writers,  preachers,  or  lecturers  have  satisfao- 

A  sacred  interest.  Here,  where  generations  like  a  God  I”  If  God  could  forgive  such  crimes,  not  risen,  then  they  that  are  fallen  asleep  in  useless  in  a  frontier  cabin  as  in  a  city  pulpit,  full  of  hope  and  youthful  enthusiasm ;  but  the  torily  answered.  They  work  in  a  material 

have  knelt  in  adoration  of  their  expiring  Lord,  cannot  we  forgive  our  petty  injuries  ?  Should  Christ  are  i>erished.  But  now  is  Christ  risen  Our  Lord  put  an  ass  to  a  very  good  use  on  His  fathers  and  the  mothers  were  the  ones  who  whose  laws  they  do  not  comprehend,  and  whose 

His  death  is  more  real  and  more  present  than  not  such  forgiveness  draw  out  of  our  hearts  from  the  dead !  ”  The  answer  to  all  skepticism  entry  into  Jerusalem ;  but  He  has  no  need  of  made  the  greatest  sacrifices.  possibilities  of  beauty  and  power  they  have 

on  any  other  spot  of  earth.  But  there  is  at  every  feeling  of  hatred  and  bitterness  ?  Is  is  this,  “  If  we  believe  that  Christ  died  and  asinine  assistance  in  the  ministry  of  His  Gos-  Dear  mother  vras  calm  and  cheerful,  only  never  imagined. 

least  a  reasonable  presumption  that  the  tra-  there  any  abasement  of  our  pride  that  is  not  rose  again,  even  so  them  also  which  sleep  in  pel.  But  it  is  equally  true  that  mere  brains  anxious  that  her  son  should  not  notice  her  The  topics  around  which  Dr.  Phelps  has 
dition  is  founded  on  reality.  Underneath  the  easy  to  bear  when  we  contemplate  the  volun-  Jesus  will  God  bring  with  Him!  ”  and  splendid  culture  may  be  found  in  connec-  deep  emotion.  She  felt  that  she  might  never  grouped  his  instructions,  are  purity  of  style, 

pavement  is  a  rock  which  answers  to  the  tary  humiliation  of  the  Greatest  among  men?  As  I  came  out  of  the  chai)el  of  the  Sepul-  tion  with  a  most  unfruitful  ministry.  Good  see  his  face  again;  but  she  was  cheerful,  and  precision,  perspicuity,  energy,  elegance,  varie- 

Mount  of  Crucifixion.  Indeed  one  may  reach  Shall  the  disciple  be  greater  than  his  Master,  chre,  it  seemed  as  if  I  were  coming  out  of  a  comi)ion-sense,  a  warm  heart,  and  fervent  god-  said  she  gave  him  up  willingly  for  Christ’s  ty,  and  naturalness.  But  these  words  are  like 

down  through  an  opening  in  the  marble  floor,  or  the  servant  greater  than  his  Lord  ?  tomb.  When  I  left  the  church,  the  shades  of  line.*  are  the  three  foremost  essentials  to  abid-  sake.  It  is  my  experience  that  the  great  sacri-  labels  on  so  many  packages  whose  contents 

and  thrust  his  hand  into  a  fissure  which  is  said  But  there  are  some  who  have  no  ambition  evening  had  fallen,  and  the  gathering  dark-  ing  usefulness  in  the  pulpit  and  the  pastoral  flee  made  in  the  cause  of  Foreign  Missions  is  cannot  be  g;uessed  by  their  names.  Under 

to  have  been  caused  by  the  earthquake,  when  and  no  pride,  and  yet  who  are  fearfully  alone,  ness  reminded  me  of  another  night  that  was  officii  One  of  the  most  effective  pastors  in  this  not  that  made  by  the  youth  who  go  abroad,  but  these  heads  the  author  manages  to  treat  with 

^  the  rocks  were  rent  and  the  graves  were  open-  To  such  the  Master  comes  in  the  deepest  soli-  fast  coming  on,  in  which  no  man  can  work,  city  fc  not  a  great  preacher,  but  he  is  a  most  by  the  mothers  who  remain  in  the  desolate  sin^lar  skill  and  suggestiveness  almost  every 

ed.”  None  can  deny  that  this  niai/ be  the  spot,  tude,  and  by  His  coming  takes  away  the  feel-  I  had  just  passed  a  milestone  on  my  life’s  adm^ble  shepherd  of  the  flock,  and  a  prodig-  homes,  where  the  vacant  chair  and  the  unoccu-  subject  connected  with  public  discourse ;  and 

It  is  at  least  xxissible  that  the  disciples  in  the  ing  oB  desolateness.  His  sympathy  is  so  del-  journey,  and  was  a  year’s  march  nearer  to  ious  j|rganizer  of  Christian  work.  Happily,  he  pied  chamber  and  the  portraits  of  the  dear  he  has  travelled  outside  the  special  lines  mark- 

first  centuries  kept  the  secret  of  the  place,  con-  icate  and  tender,  so  mindful  of  human  infirm-  the  grave.  But  I  had  found  strength  for  the  nevef  troubles  himself  or  his  congn'egation  with  child,  keep  constantly  fresh  the  heart-longings  ©d  on  his  map  to  tell  his  readers  that  he  thinks 

coaling  it  until  it  was  safe  to  mark  it  by  an  altar  ity,  so  gentle  and  forgiving,  that  it  glides  into  inevitable  hour.  I  had  been  to  the  place  the  “Higher  Criticism,”  or  with  the  latest  her-  and  the  reality  of  the  sacrifice  made  for  the  Webster’s  dictionary  superior  to  Worcester’s 

of  worship.  If  this  be  so,  then  am  I  at  this  the  heart  and  steals  away  its  sorrow.  Who  where  the  Lord  lay,  and  had  seen  the  stone  esiestif  Huxley,  Tyndall  &  Co.  Nine-tenths  of  sake  of  Christ  and  a  perishing  world.  in  every  thing  but  pronunciation ;  that  the  Eng- 

moment  at  the  foot  of  the  true  Calvary,  stand-  can  be  lonely  with  such  a  Friend  and  Compan-  rolled  away  from  the  door  of  the  Sepulchre,  our  opngregations,  in  both  city  and  country,  do  In  our  prayers  for  missionaries  abroad,  let  Rsh  language  is  probably  destined  to  supplant 


first  centuries  kept  the  secret  of  the  place,  con-  icate  and  tender,  so  mindful  of  human  infirm-  the  grave.  But  I  had  found  strength  for  the  nevef  troubles  himself  or  his  congn'egation  with  child,  keep  constantly  fresh  the  heart-longings  gq  on  nis  map  lo  ten  nis  readers  tfiat  he  thinks 
coaling  it  until  it  was  safe  to  mark  it  by  an  altar  ity,  so  gentle  and  forgiving,  that  it  glides  into  inevitable  hour.  I  had  been  to  the  place  the  “Higher  Criticism,”  or  with  the  latest  her-  and  the  reality  of  the  sacrifice  made  for  the  Webster’s  dictionary  superior  to  Worcester’s 

of  worship.  If  this  be  so,  then  am  I  at  this  the  heart  and  steals  away  its  sorrow.  Who  where  the  Lord  lay,  and  had  seen  the  stone  esiestif  Huxley,  Tyndall  &  Co.  Nine-tenths  of  sake  of  Christ  and  a  perishing  world.  in  every  thing  but  pronunciation ;  that  the  Eng- 

moment  at  the  foot  of  the  true  Calvary,  stand-  can  be  lonely  with  such  a  Friend  and  Compan-  rolled  away  from  the  door  of  the  Sepulchre,  our  opngregations,  in  both  city  and  country,  do  In  our  prayers  for  missionaries  abroad,  let  Rsh  language  is  probably  destined  to  supplant 

ing  where  Mary  stood — “Now  there  stood  by  ion?  Though  one  climb  the  highest  mountain,  and  seen  a  vision  of  angels  which  said  that  not  fife  one  bawbee  about  Robertson  Smith  us  not  be  unmindful  of  the  mothers  and  fathers  naost  others,  and  is  fast  pushing  the  Spanish 

the  cross  Mary  the  mother  of  Jesus.”  Of  the  Christ  is  there.  Though  he  sail  the  farthest  He  was  alive.  I  hastened  through  the  streets  or  bli  Pentateuchal  heresies,  or  about  all  kin-  who  have  laid  their  treasures  on  the  altar  of  fo  the  wall ;  that  the  works  of  German  authors 
Roman  soldiers,  it  is  said,  “And  sitting  down,  ocean,  even  there,  in  the  darkness  of  midnight,  as  in  a  dream— as  if  I  had  been  one  of  the  dred;clatter  of  controversy.  They  come  to  this  glorious  cause.  tend  to  corrupt  English  style  far  more  than 

they  watched  Him  there.”  We  too  may  watch,  he  can  see  a  Form  walking  on  the  waves,  and  army  of  the  dead  laid  to  sleep  in  Jerusalem  God^  house  to  be  fed,  or  to  be  guided  or  to  be  I  was  nearly  a  thousand  miles  from  home  those  of  any  other  foreign  writers;  that  there 

silent  and  observant  of  that  closing  scene.  hear  a  voice  saying  “It  is  I;  be  not  afraid.”  centuries  ago,  and  that  had  crept  out  of  comrorted;  they  want  practical  teaching  as  to  last  Sabbath  when  a  telegram  announced  her  is  a  tendency  to  drop  the  distinctive  Christian 
To  those  who  stood  by  the  cross,  the  first  im-  So  Christ  comes  to  us  in  our  darkest  night,  in  the  tomb,  and  was  now  -fleeing  like  an  af-  hotf  ^ey  ^all  save  their  souls,  and  how  they  critical  illness.  On  the  midnight  train  to  Chi-  elements  of  thought  in  religious  speech ;  that 

pression  must  have  been  that  of  intense  phys-  our  extremest  need ;  in  what  seems  to  us  utter  frighted  ghost.  And  that  night,  as  I  sat  once  shall  meet  the  temptation  of  daily  life,  and  cago,  then  to  Cleveland  and  Buffalo,  for  two  tl^e  group  of  Calvlnistic  sects  have  given 

leal  suffering.  Cruciflxlon  is  one  of  the  most  loneliness.  He  who  was  himself  deserted  of  morfe  on  the  balcony,  which  was  my  place  howihey  shall  bear  its  heartaches.  For  all  days  and  nights,  through  Nev,' York  State  and  preaching  its  highest  intellectuality;  that  the 

painful  forms  of  death  which  the  cruelty  of  men;  whose  life  was  so  solitary;  can  comfort  of  meditation,  and  looked  up  at  the  ancient  thes^ctual  and  practical  demands  of  our  con-  to  Northern  Pennsylvania,  I  journeyed  to  New  highest  effect  of  preaching  is  produced  by  the 

man  has  been  able  to  devise.  It  is  not  instan-  all  the  lonely.  There  is  not  a  heart  so  deso-  Tower  of  David,  around  which  Jew  and  Roman,  greig#.ion,  any  man  of  fair  average  intellect  Milford,  arriving  Tuesday  afternoon,  where  individuality  of  moral  influence — it  is  wrought 
taneous,  but  long  and  lingering,  the  sufferer  late,  nor  a  life  so  dreary,  into  which  »Hls  Turk  and  Crusader,  had  fought,  and  under  who  knows  his  Bible  and  knows  human  nature,  my  son  Harry  met  me.  What  a  relief  to  learn  the  direct  appeal  of  one  intelligence  to  an- 

Bometimes  hanging  for  hours,  with  chords  and  presence  cannot  bring  an  ineffable  peace,  whose  shadow  all  lie  buried  together,  how  lit-  and  it  filled  with  the  Holy  Spirit,  is  abundant-  that  she  was  still  living,  and  hoped  to  meet  other.  In  fact  the  author  is  constantly  finding 

nerves  torn  by  the  nails,  before  death  comes  to  And  not  only  will  He  be  with  us  in  the  lone-  tie  a  thing  seemed  human  life  beside  the  mon-  ly  competent.  This  is  the  sort  of  minister  me!  That  nine  miles*  ride  over  the  hills  seem-  Places  in  which  to  say  things,  and  saying strik- 

hls  relief.  Nor  had  our  Master  any  of  the  al-  liness  of  life,  but  in  the  loneliness  of  death:  uments  which  man  himself  had  builded !  Men  whom  people  love,  and  love  to  listen  to;  he  ed  all  too  long.  Entering  the  village,  I  left  the  and  wise  things  in  unexpected  places, 

leviations  which  in  some  cases  make  the  suffer-  for  then  it  is  that  we  are  most  solitary,  when  come  and  go,  but  these  stand  fast  like  the  ever-  meetf  their  wants.  Of  this  class  of  effectives,  carriage,  hastened  across  the  old  orchard,  and  These  side  lights  illuminate  the  central  sub- 
ing  less  intense.  In  an  old  man,  whose  frame  we  venture  forward  into  the  dark  and  the  lasting  hills.  This  was  my  last  night  in  Jeru-  ther^ught  not  to  be  a  grievous  lack.  Many  entering  the  back  door  of  the  house,  found  that  ject,  and  show  its  manifold  relations  to  every 

has  long  been  breaking,  age,  that  weakens  the  unknown.  In  the  Church  of  Rome,  when  salem ;  to-morrow  I  should  depart  to  return  no  a  go<iy  young  man  who  might  do  glorious  ser-  the  dear  one  was  waiting  to  see  me.  department  of  activity  and  region  of  thought^ 

power  of  action,  also  diminishes  the  capacity  one  is  near  his  end,  the  priest  comes  to  the  more.  But  my  pilgrimage  had  not  been  in  vi«e,fcr  Qhrist,  is  discouraged  from  the  pulpit  She  called  my  name,  and  oh,  the  sweet  mem-  they  add  greatly  to  the  charm  and  wortli 


pt  mxiS^ag.  Death  comes  .easy  to  one  who  bedside,  and  holds  up  Aha  crucifix  before  the  vain,  since  in  revisiting  the  scenes  of  our  Lord’s  staadard  which  is  set  up  by  the  ory  of  those  hours ! — our  seasons  of  prayer  and  of  the  work.  -  \ 

Yiad'aWScipated  it  by  a  slow  and  gradual  decay,  eyes,  and  presses  it  to  the  lips,  of  the  dying,  life  and  death  and  resurrection,  I  had  found  ^retfiyDrists.  There  is  a  great  deal  of  pesti-  reading  the  Scriptures  that  evening  and  the  •  Fhelps  does  not  believe  in  bare-bone  rhet- 
But  ou  r  Lord  was  in  His  early  manhood — only  that  the  sight  of  his  Lord  may  give  him  my  faith  strengthened  in  the  Divine  reality.  lential,r)nsense  current  (yes,  in  colleges  and  next  morning — the  heavenly  i^ace  of  that  dear  one.  He  holds  that  the  senses  must  be  called 

thlrt  ’’ire.,  years  old — with  a  body  tenacious  strength  to  iiass  through  the  gates  of  death.  Never  had  I  so  felt  how  comprehensive  was  seminawSs  too)  about  the  vast  demands  of  this  room,  where  we  had  all  been  cradled  in  infan-  ^^^e  aid  of  the  intellect.  When  thfe  mean- 

of  life,  er  d  which  took  long  to  die.  And  so  the  We  use  no  such  symbols,  but  coming  to  the  that  Creed — so  brief,  so  simple,  and  yet  so  sub-  age  for  folliant,  profound,  and  scholarly  pul-  ey>  now  sat  like  little  children  around  her  is  Tiot  positively  vague,  it  may  not  be  im- 

bIx  hours — from  the  third  to  the  ninth  hour —  foot  of  the  cross,  even  the  sternest  Protestant  lime— which  has  been  reiJeated  for  generations :  piteers. '  “  This  age  ”  is  not  one  whit  smarter,  dying-bed.  At  three  o’clock  in  the  afternoon  pressively  clear  without  a  picture.  A  certain 


illiant,  profound,  and  scholarly  pul- 
“  This  age  ”  is  not  one  whit  smarter. 


cy,  and  now  sat  like  little  children  around  her  is  not  positively  vague,  it  may  not  be  im- 
dying-bed.  At  three  o’clock  in  the  afternoon  pressively  clear  without  a  picture.  A  certain 


whici  He  hung  upon  the  cross,  must  have  been  must  bow  his  head  and  say,  Jesus,  look  on  me !  i  beiteir«  in  Ood,  the  Father  Almighty,  Maker  and  is  just  as  wicked  as  its  predecessors.  This  she  breathed  out  her  life  as  quietly  as  an  infant  degree  of  dulness  for  the  want  of  imagery 


of  an  agony  which  can  hardly  be  conceived. 
But  to  this  were  added  other  elements  of  suf- 


For  such  prayer  this  is  the  place.  Its  associa¬ 
tions  make  a  Real  Presence  of  the  body  and 


of  Heaven  and  Earth; 


age  and  land  need  the  simple  solid  Bread  of  falling  asleep 


amounts  to  obscurity.  A  very  simple  book 


And  In  .Teant  Chriet,  Hia  Only  Son,  Our  Lord,  eternal  life;  no  more,  no  less.  Let  US  welcome  The  funeral  was  attended  yesterday,  June  niay  be  unintelligible  to  a  child  for  the  want  of 


tional  ignominy  and  bitterness  to  His  death,  given  thee!”  He  who  looked  down  from  the  Heaven,  and  sitteth  on  the  Right  Hand  of  God,  For  ont.  I  am  clear  sick  of  the  fifenius«s.  Pres 

Their  presence  was  no  solace  to  the  dying  Lord,  height  of  His  cross,  and  spoke  words  of  com-  the  Father  Almighty .  byterianism  surely  has  not  such  a  famine  o 

nor  had  He  any  other.  Martyrs  have  been  fol-  fort  to  the  weeping  group  at  His  feet,  comforts  i  believe  .  . .  ix  the  life  everl.a8TIX«.  common-sense  and  fervent  piety  among  her 

lowed  to  the  scaffold  or  the  stake  by  those  who  us  also.  He  who  forgave  His  enemies,  forgives  n  jg  enough :  in  the  strength  of  that  great  sons,  that  her  pulpits  shall  stand  empty. 

have  kept  up  their  courage  by  sympathy  and  our  ingratitude,  and  gives  us  peace.  hope  ^jil  I  take  up  my  pilgrim’s  staff  for  the  These  are  a  few  of  the  “  impressions  ”  that 

admiration.  But  of  such  support  Jesus  had  If  it  were  not  too  much  dividing  our  thoughts,  rest  of  my  journey.  The  future  is  dark  before  have  floated  down  from  the  Catalpa-tree  this 

none.  In  all  the  city  of  Jerusalem,  crowded  one  vrould  be  tempted  here  to  trace  the  Cross  in  but  not  with  unknovrn  terrors  "Welcome  bright  morning. 

as  it  was  at  the  Feast  of  the  Passover,  few  History,  and  mark  the  revolutions  of  time ;  to  ^he  twilight  I  welcome  the  shadows !  since  be-  — — — — 

thought  of  Him.  His  disciples  “  forsook  Him  note  how  the  instrument  of  torture  and  of  igno-  yond  the  darkness  shines  the  light  of  Eternal  ^  MOTHER  OP  MISSIONARIES. 


For  on«.  I  am  clear  sick  of  the  geniuses.  Pres-  house,  and  we  read  together  the  following  discourses  one  constantly  meets  with  the 
byterianism  surely  has  not  such  a  famine  of  words  of  Rachel  Alsop,  as  expressing  the  feel-  phrases  ‘like  this,’  ‘like  that.’  Never  preach 
common-sense  and  fervent  piety  among  her  ings  of  her  children :  a  s^mon  without  likes.  ”  Dr.  Phelps  says 

sons,  that  her  pulpits  shall  stand  empty.  “  0  come  to  the  bedside  In  silence ;  he  first  sign  that  an  audience  has  fairly  taken 


‘  0  come  to  the  bedside  In  silence ; 

Our  mother  is  Roing  to  sleep  1  in  a  preacher’s  thought,  and  the  whole  of  it 

1“  «  hearert  .ye.  It  le  ot: 

-  Her  brlKht  hair h., tag  t«en  silvered,  ? “ 

Our  own  has  grown  faded  and  gray;  llasiiecl  tn©  meaning  upon  his  vision.  **  I  have 

There’s  no  light  ’neath  her  tremulous  eyelids,  heard  of  Thee  by  the  hearing  of  the  ear  but 

Andnow.tolepu.ta.w«.  „„„  ^  whereupon  I  re- 

“  °  K^;‘,X7o‘^!.‘rd“.°X  Lp:  !*■“.”  “■«  bonfeeeion  ol  the  putrlareh  when 

And  we’ll  cherish  its  memory  closer  a  new  conception  of  the  being  of  God  first 

Now  our  mother  is  going  to  sleep.  dawned  on  his  mind.  Dr.  Witherspoon,  when 

“  From  our  childhood,  in  beauty  before  us,  criticised  for  the  want  of  imaginative  effect  in 

On  Jesus,  her  guide  and  her  stay. 

She  has  leaned ;  and  with  calm  eyes  uplifted,  sermons,  replied  I  have  never  cultivated 

She  gave  Him  her  hand  night  and  day.  posies.”  Many  sensible  men  regard  a  pictori- 

“  She  hears  His  dear  voice  in  the  darkness ;  h,l  style  as  the  accumulation  of  finery  and  flip- 

Heh^  clued  her  ms ‘""c®  kis  <  beloved,’  ^he  great  pleaders  at  ^he  bar  are  re- 

And  now  she  has  gone  to  sleep—  nowned  for  picturing  their  arguments  to  the 

gone  to  sleep.”  senses  of  the  jury.  One  merit  in  Dr.  Phelps’ 

The  only  absent  son  was  Samuel,  who  has  work  is  its  distinct  recognition  of  the  individu- 


and  fled.”  Even  when  they  saw  Him  led  forth  miny  has  become  a  sign  of  glory — ^a  badge  worn  Day. 
to  execution,  they  followed  only  “afar  off.”  A  in  the  crowns  of  emperors  and  kings,  and  a 
few  faithful  women,  whom  love  inspired  with  sign  lifted  up  on  the  spires  of  great  capitals ; 
courage,  crept  nearer  to  the  foot  of  the  cross,  to  observe  how  an  influence  starting  from 
But  how  little  could  their  love  and  devotion  this  spot,  like  a  fountain  bursting  from  the 
do  for  tho  Great  Sufferer!  For  to  this  depth  rock,  has  flowed  through  history— the  purify- 
of  anguish  there  was  still  a  lower  deep :  not  ing  element  of  all  modern  civilization.  Look-  Th 


H.  M.  F. 


UNDER  THE  CATALPA. 
By  Bev.  Theodora  L.  Cnyler. 


Brooklyn,  June  15, 1883. 


A  MOTHER  OF  MISSIONARIES. 

MonUrose,  Pa.,  June  16, 1883. 

My  dear  Dr.  Field :  After  a  beautiful  life, 
growing  more  lovely  each  year,  our  aged  mo¬ 
ther  has  fallen  asleep.  On  Wednesday,  June 
13th,  surrounded  by  her  children  and  grand- 


of  anguish  there  was  still  a  lower  deep :  not  ing  element  of  all  modern  civilization.  Look-  The  daily  papers  are  commenting  with  much  children,  she  peacefully  passed  away, 
only  was  He  deserted  by  men,  but,  as  it  seemed,  ing  at  it  in  these  general  bearings,  so  vast  and  emphasis,  this  morning,  uiion  the  result  of  the  She  was  born  in  Southampton,  Long  Island, 
forsaken  by  God.  Was  there  ever  a  cry  so  bit-  remote,  one  may  well  use  the  language  of  ex-  Star  Route  trial,  and  upon  the  tragedy  at  Un-  Aug.  8th,  1798,  being  the  second  daughter  of 
ter  os  that,  when  there  was  darkness  over  all  ultation :  iontown,  Penn.,— by  which  an  infuriated  son  Capt.  Henry  Harris.  In  1817  she  united  with 

made  a  private  pistol  execute  the  work  of  ret-  the  church  in  Southampton,  and  July  4th,  1820, 
ribution  that  ought  to  have  been  performed  was  married  to  William  Jessup,  Esq.,  and  re- 


the  land  from  the  sixth  to  the  ninth  hour : 
“  My  God !  my  God !  why  hast  thou  forsaken 
me?”  The  heavens  above  w’ere  black;  there 
was  not  a  gleam  of  light  in  all  the  horizon. 
In  this  darkened  universe  His  spirit  seemed  to 


“  In  the  Cross  of  Christ  I  glory. 

Towering  o’er  the  wrecks  of  Time ; 
All  the  lights  of  ancient  story 
Gather  round  that  head  sublime.” 


Her  bright  hair  has  long  been  silvered ; 

Our  own  has  grown  faded  and  gray; 
There’s  no  light  ’neath  her  tremulous  eyelids. 
And  now  she  is  passing  away. 

'  O  the  lifelong  love  of  a  mother  " 

Is  a  guerdon  to  guard  and  to  keep ; 

And  we’ll  cherish  its  memory  closer 
Now  our  mother  is  going  to  sleep. 

‘  From  our  childhood,  in  beauty  before  us. 

On  Jesus,  her  guide  and  her  stay, 

She  has  leaned ;  and  with  calm  eyes  uplifted. 
She  gave  Him  her  hand  night  and  day. 

'  She  hears  His  dear  voice  in  the  darkness ; 

O  let  us  all  thankfully  weep ; 

He  has  called  her  His  ‘  child,’  His  ‘  beloved,’ 
And  now  she  has  gone  to  sleep — 

gone  to  sleep.” 


legally  by  a  court  of  justice.  Both  cases  illus-  moved  to  Montrose,  then  a  small  clearing  in  yet  to  hear  the  sad  tidings  at  his  home  in  Trip^  ality  of  writers  and  speakers.  He  would  not 
trate  the  increasing  frequency  of  the  failures  the  beech  woods  of  Northern  Pennsylvania.  oli,  Syria.  The  Lord  comfort  him  and  all  be-  have  all  preachers  work  on  one  model.  He  re- 


But  one  who  comes  to  the  foot  of  Calvary  is  of  the  jury-box.  This  is  a  perplexing  question. 


be  passing  into  eternal  night.  Here  was  a  not  in  a  mood  to  philosophize  upon  history,  and  the  effective  remedy  is  not  easily  found 


Her  husband  was  not  a  professing  Christian,  loved  missionaries,  who  in  distant  lands  hear  pudiates  the  notion  that  all  composition  should 
and  she  was  deeply  exercised  for  his  spiritual  that  their  fathers  and  mothers  have  passed  ruQ  in  one  mould,  even  though  it  be  the  most 


source  of  anguish  <into  which  the  beholders  This  little  chapel  is  but  a  small  oratory  com^ 
could  not  enter.  Had  the  disciples  clung  to  pared  with  the  great  cathedrals  of  Christen- 


Juries  are  composed  of  just  such  materials  as  welfare.  During  a  season  of  remarkable  re-  away  in  their  absence.  Blessed  be  God  for  the  artistic  and  beautiful  style  ever  conceived. 


public  officers  empanel ;  public  officers  are  just  ligious  awakening  in  1826,  she  asked  the  pray-  glorious  hope  of  a  reunion  in  the  better  land! 
such  men  as  the  community  elect  to  office ;  so  ers  of  God’s  people  in  his  behalf.  Those  pray-  Henrt  H.  Jessup. 


•Rim  ever  so  closely,  they  might  indeed  have  dom;  but  it  is  the  spot  where,  according  to  such  men  as  the  community  elect  to  office ;  so  ers  of  God’s  people  in  his  behalf.  Those  pray-  Henrt  H.  Jessup. 

proved  their  fidelity,  but  they  could  not  have  tradition,  the  Crucifixion  took  place,  and  that  that  the  one  effective  remedy  must  lie  in  the  ers  were  heard.  A  young  lawyer  just  rising 

taken  from  the  weight  of  that  immense  suffer-  gives  it  an  interest  which  does  not  belong  to  moral  elevation  of  the  voting  community.  As  into  eminence  in  Northern  Pennsylvania,  he  King  of  Spain  has  been  questioned  re  .  . 

ing.  They  could  not  touch  the  mighty  wound,  all  the  cathedrals  in  the  world.  As  a  Christian  in  the  case  of  making  and  enforcing  laws  found  his  attention  suddenly  arrested  by  the  gpecting  the  propriety  of  celebrating  the  four  possible.  Certain  elements  are  indispen- 

Not  only  could  they  not  relieve  it,  they  could  stands  here  at  the  foot  of  the  cross,  he  is  think-  against  rum-dens  and  gaming-houses,  you  can-  Holy  Spirit,  and  entered  upon  an  intense  spir-  hundredth  anniversary  of  the  discovery  of  effective  address,  and  should  be  ac- 

not  even  comprehend  it.  Jesus  Christ,  when  ing,  not  of  the  relation  of  his  Master’s  death  not  get  the  stream  to  rise  higher  than  the  orig-  itual  struggle.  He  could  not  sleep.  Being  America  in  1892.  He  received  the  suggestion  si^ak.  The  second  point  is 

giving  His  life  for  the  sins  of  the  world,  was  to  the  world,  but  to  his  own  soul — to  him  as  inal  fountain-head.  summoned  to  Wilkesbarre  to  attend  court,  he  ^jth  favor,  and  urged  that  one  feature  ot  it  ^  correct  ail  acquired  errors,  and  overcome 

beyond  the  reach  of  human  sympathy.  He  one  who  has  to  live  and  to  die,  and  to  go  to  the  How  are  communities  to  be  elevated  and  wrote  to  J udge  Conyngham  that  he  had  a  case  at  should  be  an  expedition  across  the  ocean,  in  the  defects  in  the  use  of  a  language  whose  jxjs- 
trod  the  wine-press  alone.  bar  of  judgment ;  and  the  utterance  of  his  kept  up  to  the  right  moral  tone  ?  The  ready  “  a  higher  tribunal,  and  until  that  was  settled,  course  taken  by  Columbus  on  his  first  voyage.  beauty  and  power  have  been  illus- 

8o  far  as  the  sufferings  of  Christ  were  of  the  heart  is  “  God  be  merciful  to  me,  a  sinner!  answeris— by  the  Word  of  God  faithfully  taught  he  could  not  attend  to  any  worldly  business.”  The  latter  suggestion  will  strike  most  Ameri-  *>^®ted  by  Shakespeare  and  Tennyson,  by 

nature  of  a  propitiation ;  of  an  atonement  for  “  Lord,  reme<:^ber  me  when  thou  comest  into  in  the  pulpit,  the  Sabbath-school,  and  the  Mrs.  Hand  of  Honesdale,  mother  of  Judge  cans  as  fanciful.  It  would  be  impossible  to  re-  and  Webster,  by  Chalmers  and  Robert- 

sin ;  they  were  too  great  and  awful  to  furnish  thy  kingdom !  ”  home.  This  throws  us  still  further  back  ujwn  Alfred  Hand  of  Scranton,  my  brother-in-law,  cover  the  old  vessels,  to  find  the  ignorant  and  Henry  B.  Smith  and  Professor  Park, 

an  example  for  us.  But  as  there  was  in  Him  a  From  the  Chapel  of  the  Crucifixion,  I  de-  the  vital  necessity  of  the  living  Church,  sound-  remarked  the  day  after  mother’s  death  that  superstitious  seamen,  to  reconstruct  the  anxi- 

mingling  of  the  human  and  the  divine,  so  in  scended  to  the  floor  of  the  church,  imusing  ly  indoctrinated  with  Bible-truth,  and  per-  she  was  in  Montrose  during  that  interesting  ^ty  and  wonder  and  mystery,  which  invested  In  the  North  American  Iteview  for  July, 


Every  man  must  make  his  own  style.  He  must 
adapt  his  siieech  to  his  thought  and  feeling  and 
experience  and  mode  of  utterance.  The  great 
thing  is  to  make  every  style  as  nearly  perfect 


more  patiently  by  looking  to  Him. 

The  great  want  of  the  human  heart  is  sym¬ 
pathy  and  affection,  and  in  this  Christ  was  a 


and  came  to  the  place  of  the  {sepulchre.  When  teaching  and  spiritualized  minisfrj/ ?  And  so  claiming  Praise  be  to  God  for  Mis  gooaness  aow  imixissible.  It  might  be  a  good  thing  for  reassuring  view  mat  aynamitism  being 

I  had  been  here  before,  the  Latin  fathers  by  a  straight  logical  line,  we  travel  back  to  tome;  I  have  found  the  Saviour.”  And  mother  Spain  to  celebrate  the  discovery  of  America,  as  “erely  a  symptom  of  present  discontent, 

were  standing  in  front  of  it,  some  of  whom  the  subject  now  so  earnestly  discussed,  viz:  replied  “  I  expected  it,  I  expected  it.”  At  the  hundreds  of  Americans  would  be  attracted  to  ^  transient  social  phenomenon.  In  “The 


man,  not  only  with  all  human  sensibilities,  but  were  stalwart  men,  with  rich,  deep  voices,  and  the  lamentable  decrease  of  the  pulpit  force,  evening  prayer-meeting  he  kneeled  to  offer  it  by  the  novelty  of  the  occasion.  But  such  a  LastDaysoftheRebellion”Lieutenant-Gen- 
with  cravings  far  more  intense  than  ours.  And  sang  in  triumphant  strains  the  glorious  Hymns  The  bar,  medicine,  engineering,  editorships,  prayer.  One  who  was  present  says  that  he  celebration  would  not  satisfy  the  feelings  of  Sheridan  recounts  the  operation  of 

yet  in  this  world  He  was  alone— :alone  while  He  of  the  Resurrection.  Now  all  was  still  as  I  show  no  diminution  ot  debutants ;  it  is  the  pul-  never  heard  such  a  prayer.  Father  began  Americans  who  cannot  cross  the  ocean  to  add  fk®  cavalry  divisions  under  his  command  dur- 

lived  and  alone  when  He  died.  Some  who  have  went  down  the  steps  alone,  and  entered  the  pit  alone  which  begins  to  show  the  “aching  praying  on  his  knees,  and  while  earnestly  6clat  of  such  a  demonstration.  And  week  preceding  the  surrender  of  Lee. 

made  a  study  of  the  physical  cause  of  Christ’s  place  of  entombment.  This,  though  called  a  void.”  No  peril  is  more  perilous  than  this ;  praying,  unconsciously  to  himself  gradually  there  is  a  vague  impression  that  Spain  was  so  William  S.  Holman,  M.  C.,  writes  of  “  The  In¬ 
death,  have  argued  that  He  died  of  a  broken  chapel,  is  no  bigger  than  a  monk’s  cell,  and  and  in  common  with  thousands  of  others  I  rose  to  his  feet,  and  when  he  finished,  was  gager  to  plunder  the  New  "World  discovered  by  Public  Expenditures,”  and  insists  up- 

heart.  If  so,  it  was  mental  suffering  joined  to  one  has  to  do  almost  as  did  the  disciples,  thank  ex-Moderator  Johnson  for  his  frank,  standing  erect,  his  hands  both  extended  up-  Qolumbus,  that  it  quite  forgot  to  discover  who  ^ke  necessity  for  vigilance  on  the  part  of  the 

the  tension  and  laceration  of  the  cross,  which  Peter  and  John — to  “  stoop  down  ”  in  order  to  timely  words  in  his  opening  discourse  at  the  ward.  ^as  loaded  with  cl^ns  and  subjected  to  indig-  people,  lest  the  burdens  of  governmental  admin- 

burst  a  Heart  that  embraced  a  world  in  its  enter  it.  It  is  indeed  a  “  narrow  house,”  but  Saratoga  Assembly.  He  gave  himself  wholly  to  Christ,  and  labor-  nitieg^  from  which  he  never  recovered.  Spain  iefrfl’tion  becomejntolerable.  “  Democracy  and 

boundless  love.  it  is  enough;  it  is  sufficient  for  a  tomb.  Here  Dear  old  Dr.  Skinner  used  to  commence  his  ed  earnestly  for  the  salvation  of  others.  From  very  little  for  the  New  World  save  to  plun-  kloral  Progress,”  by  O.  B.  Frothingham,  is  an 

In  this  element  of  solitariness,  our  trials,  was  the  new  Sepulchre,  wherein  was  never  man  sagacious  talk  by  saying  “  Brethren,  I  have  an  that  time  father  and  mother  were  in  perfect  ^gj.  and  jts  influence  in  America  has  been  attempt  to  forecast  the  results  of  “  government 
small  as  they  are,  yet  faintly  resemble  those  laid  till  it  received  the  body  of  our  Lord.  The  impression.”  On  this  much  agitated  question  religious  accord,  and  she  rejoiced  in  his  sue-  more  ot  a  blight  -than  a  blessing.  And  the  people  themselves.”  Z.  R.  Brockway, 

of  our  Master.  Do  we  tread  the  wilderness  old  rock-sepulchre  is  not  here.  There  may  of  the  falling-off  of  the  supply  of  ministers  and  cesses,  and  sympathized  with  him  in  his  labors  ^jong  she  did  here  reacted  on  her  at  home,  Superintendent  of  the  Reformatory  at  Elmira, 

of  this  world  alone?  So  did  He.  Does  the  have  been  a  cavity  hollowed  out  below,  in  missionaries,  I  have  some  pretty  decided  “  im-  for  the  Church  and  the  world.  where  she  sank  from  a  leading  position  to  a  some  “Needed  Reforms  in 
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world  care  little  for  us  ?  It  cared  little  for  which  the  body  was  laid ;  but  if  so,  it  is  cov-  pressions  ”  that  must  go  for  what  they  are  He  died  in  1868,  and  for  fifteen  years  she  has  fourth-rate  power. 

Him.  Are  we  of  small  account  in  its  es-  ered  from  sight  by  slabs  of  marble,  in  form  worth.  One  of  them  is  that  the  production  of  lived  in  the  old  homestead  with  her  only  un-  ^ - 

teem  ?  So  was  He.  What  can  we  suffer  from  like  a  sarcophagus,  whereon,  as  an  altar,  the  good  preachers  (for  neither  God  nor  man  has  married  daughter,  making  the  home  glad  and  How  the  law  excluding  Chinamen  as  immi 


Prison  Management  ” ;  Thomas  Sergeant  Per¬ 
ry  writes  of  “  Science  and  the  Imagination  ” ; 
George  E.  Waring,  Jr.,  of  “Sanitary  Drain- 


want  of  companionship  or  sympathy  compared  mass  is  celebrated  daily,  according  to  the  rites  need  of  any  other  sort)  depends  upon  the  spir-  beautiful  by  her  serene,  quiet,  and  saintly  grants  works,  was  strikingly  illustrated  recent-  age  ” ;  Elbridge  T.  Gerry  of  “Cruelty  to  Chll 


with  Him,  who  was  in  the  world,  and  the  world  of  both  the  Greek  and  the  Latin  Church— “  an  itual  thermometer  of  the  churches.  A  cold,  presence. 


ly  in  this  city.  The  steamship  Rio  Janeiro,  dren  ” ;  and  finally  there  is  a  Symposium  on 


was  made  by  Him,  and  the  world  knew  "Him  unbloody  offering, ’’as  it  is  called,  fOT  the  quick  sluggish,  world-eaten  church  breeds  but  few  She  was  the  mother  of  eleven  children,  thlr-  which  arrived  here  June  7th,  brought  Right  “Church  Attendance” — the  question  whether 
not?  Jesus  drank  the  cup  of  humiliation  to  and  dead.  *  good  ministers.  The  same  cause  that  produces  ty-nine  grandchildren,  and  eight  great-grand-  Rev.  Simon  Volentesi,  Bishop  of  Paleopolis  the  churches  are  growing  to  be  less  of  a  power 

the  very  dregs,  that  He  might  be  able  to  sym-  What  Interest  gathers  and  is  focused  in  this  a  diminution  of  conversions,  will  produce  a  children,  fifty-eight  in  all ;  of  whom  five  sons,  and  Vicar  Aj^stolic  of  Honan,  China,  accom-  for  good  now  than  in  former  times — the  sym- 
Mthize  with  the  humblest  of  mankind.  The  hallowed  spot,  the  very  centre  of  Christendom —  diminution  of  personal  consecrations  to  the  three  daughters,  thirty-three  grandchildren,  panied  by  his  secretary.  Shin  Chin  Sun,  a  poeiasts  being  “A  Non-Church-Goer,”  Rev. 

MBS  of  men  are  poor,  but  who  so  poor  as  He  ?  of  its  faith  and  devotion !  Within  these  narrow  noblest  office  on  the  globe.  As  long  as  the  and  seven  great-grandchildren  survive  her.  Chinaman  by  birth,  and  a  missionary  named  Dr.  Wm.  Hayes  Ward  (Congregationalist),  Rev. 

Do  we  ever  think  what  honor  our  Lord  put  walls  what  prayers  have  been  offered,  and  what  General  Assembly’s  column  of  conversions  A  short  time  since  she  was  telling  my  chil-  Lorenzo  Santeni.  The  Chinaman  was  forbid-  Dr.  James  M.  Pullman  (Methodist  Episcopal), 

<  iqpon  poverty  by  coming  into  the  world  in  a  tears  have  been  shed!  What  a  place  for  mem-  goes  relatively  downward,  just  so  long  will  the  dren  that  when  she  came  out  into  the  wilder-  den  to  land  by  the  Custom  House  officials,  as  and  Rev.  Dr.  J.  H.  Rylance  (Protestant  Episoo- 

'■  Boiriltlnn  so  lowly  ?  We  might  almost  say  that  ories,  for  sorrows,  and  for  hopes !  A  world  of  column  of  candidates  for  the  ministry  go  down  ness  as  a  bride,  all  the  linen  of  her  household  under  the  terms  of  the  new  treaty  people  of  pal). 
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courage  us  from  considering  the  paths  of  pro¬ 
gress  which  are  yet  open.  What  he  refuses  to 
call  considerable,  he  can  hardly  be  very  earn¬ 
estly  considerinsr,  nor  do  much  to  Inspire  his 
pupils  with  conscientious  zeal  toward  such  con¬ 
sideration.  I  am  far  from  thinking  that  we  yet 
know  all  that  is  to  be  known  of  Africa  or  of 
America.  I  am  not  even  sure  that  what  re¬ 
mains  to  be  discovered  is  not  ‘“equal,”  and 
more  than  equal  in  value,  if  ijot  in  quantity,  to 
the  discoveries  which  have  been  made. 

Let  not  our  youth  in  school  be  chilled  from 
the  ardor  of  geographical  study,  until  every 
Rocky  Mountain  cafion  is  as  well  known  as 
Watkins  Glen— until  every  square  mile  of  Cali¬ 
fornia  and  Dakota,  of  Brazil  and  Patagonia 
is  made  as  familiar  to  intelligent  readers  as  is 
the  wide  street  of  Old  Hadley,  or  the  Boston 
Common,  or  the  New  Haven  Elms,  to  the 
readers  of  Massachusetts  newspapers. 

SEXTUS. 

And  do  my  friends  all  forget  the  Arctic  ex¬ 
plorations?  Have  Sir  John  Franklin,  and 
Kane,  and  their  comrades,  whose  bones  have 
whitened  amid  the  snows  of  the  polar  regions, 
no  claim  to  respectful  mention  at  such  a  feast 
as  this  ?  And  shall  not  we  as  geographers  ap¬ 
preciate  the  heroic  ardor  that  still  burns  for 
the  continued  progress  of  Arctic  exploration  ? 
Are  there  not  nascent  Kanes  and  Franklins  in 
our  schools  or  on  our  laps,  and  shall  we  not 
develop  them  ? 

SEPTIMUS. 

I  have  been  saying  to  myself  “Days  should 
speak,  and  multitude  of  years  should  teach 
wisdom.”  Therefore  have  I  held  my  peace 
until  all  my  elders  have  spoken.  Now  I  feel 
a  spirit  in  me  constraining  me  to  respond  to 
the  words  to  which  I  have  listened.  Young  as 
I  am,  and  conscious  of  zeal  for  geographical 
discovery,  I  have  listened  in  anxious  a,ttention, 
that  I  might  learn  what  hope  there  is  of  use¬ 
fully  pursuing  my  favorite  study.  You  seem 
to  me,  my  honored  seniors,  to  justify  me  in 
this  expectation  and  endeavor,  to  wit : 

1.  I  cannot  expect  to  add  anything  to'the 
knowledge  already  acquired  of  the  earth’s 
form  and  sizey.  These  are  already  determined. 

2.  The  boundaries  of  the  continents  —  the 
place  in  the  seas  of  all  “  considerable  ”  islands 
—the  trend  of  all  great  ranges  of  mountains, 
and  the  course  of  all  great  rivers  are  ascertain¬ 
ed.  Progress  of  geography  albng  thos6  lines 
has  reached  its  limit.  . 

3.  Nor  do  I  see  reason  or  inducement  to 
search  for  the  north  pole,  the  finding  of  which 
promises  no  utility,  nor  for  possible  islands 
amid  ice  which  forbids  their  fertility  or  habi¬ 
tableness.  Honoring,  as  my  friend  Sextus 
honors,  the  heroic  martyrs  to  Arctic  discovery, 
I  hold  that  they  have  fulfilled  all  usefulness 
that  lies  in  that  direction.  Science  does  not 
honor  herself  by  divorcing  herself  from  practi¬ 
cal  wisdom. 

4.  But,  honored  sirs,  you  have  left  me  the 
hope,  and  your  wise  talk  has  confirmed  me  in 
it,  of  spending  my  life  usefully  in  making  more 
thoroughly  known  to  my  countrymen— per¬ 
haps  to  men  of  other  lands — these  habitable 
regions  of  which  surely  our  knowledge  is  yet 
hardly  worthy  of  the  name.  Progress  in  geog¬ 
raphy  finished!  As  soon  ask  me  to  believe 
that  progress  in  chemical  discovery  is  finished. 
The  forces  and  laws  of  which  chemistry  treats 
are  as  old  as  creation,  as  perfect  as  all  that 
the  creative  word  originated  and  pronounced 
“very  good,”  as  unchanging  as  all  the  “ordi¬ 
nances  of  heaven.”  We  cannot  add  to  them 


Jesus  again  says  “  The  poor  ye  have  always 
with  you.” 

Angelic  ministration  is  no  mere  poetic  senti¬ 
ment;  it  Is  a  glorious  reality.  Perchance  if 
those  heavenly  messengers  were  now  permit¬ 
ted  to  appear  in  bodily  presence  and  with  audi¬ 
ble  voice,  they  might  suggest  many  improve¬ 
ments  in  our  ideally  perfect  organization  for 
schemes  of  beneficence.  We  are  all  too  liable 
to  yield  to  tangible  pressure  without  taking  a 
comprehensive  glance  at  the  horizon  of  duty. 
We  revel  in  the  sense  of  free  agency,  but  we 
fail  to  rise  to  the  level  of  its  natural  behests. 
The  old-time  martyrdom  of  fire  and  faggot,  of 
being  stoned  or  given  to  the  wild  beasts,  is  a 
tradition  of  pagan  history ;  must  we  of  weal¬ 
thy  America  make  martyrs  of  our  Lord’s  ac¬ 
credited  messengers ?  “Is  thy  servant  a  dog 
that  he  should  do  this  thing  ?  ”  was  spoken  by 
John  as  a  type  of  sensibilities  shocked  at  the 
true  picture  of  one’s  own  future  conduct  sud¬ 
denly  unveiled.  The  blessed  Saviour  “  pleased 
not  Himself.”  Elijah  had  to  be  fed  miracu¬ 
lously,  even  if  other  good  people  starved  in 
the  years  of  famine.  In  these  times  of  plenty, 
we  allow  the  modern  Elijahs  to  sink  or  swim, 
as  if  this  might  be  done  with  impunity. 


that  he  would  not  exactly  deny  the  pleasing 
impeachment.  One  day  two  clergymen  went 
to  see'him  and  tried  to  extract  some  informa¬ 
tion  on  the  subject.  Finally  one  of  them  asked 
him  outright  If  he  wrote  “Adam  Bede.”  “tf  I 
did  not  write  it,  the  devil  did,”  was  his  exceed¬ 
ingly  definite  reply.  The  publication  of  that 
book  gave  George  Eliot  the  fiist  rank  among 
contemporary  English  novelists.  What  follow¬ 
ed  is  well  known.  But  it  is  not  so  well  known 
that  George  Eliot  was  one  of  the  most  sensitive 
and  shrinking  of  women ;  and  that  during  all 
these  years  Mr.  Lewes  shielded  her  from  the 
harsh  criticism  of  society,  from  the  newspa¬ 
pers,  from  the  bitter,  blighting  blast  of  an 
Arctic  world.  To  his  care  and  suggestions 
and  friendship  the  world  is  indebted  for  her 
best  work.  The  story  is  a  sad  one,  but  there 
are  beautiful  touches  in  it,  which  are  calculat¬ 
ed  to  soften  public  judgment  of  the  act  of  one 
whose  peculiarities  of  constitution  and  history 
made  her  case  somewhat  exceptional. 


ing  provision  for  education,  more  pti/ticularly 
for  the  higher,  uixm  Christians  esjiecially  rests 
the  responsibility  of  infusing  into  the  educa¬ 
tion  of  the  land  a  profoundly  Christian  spirit 
by  supplying  Christian  teachers  for  the  schools 
of  the  Church  and  of  the  nation.  “  Many  who 
have  little  faith  in  churches  and  creeds,  have 
full  faith  in  devoutly  religious  men.” 

But  turning  to  practical  matters,  and  suppos¬ 
ing  such  a  Training  School  to  be  in  reality  de¬ 
sirable  and  practicable,  some  points  occur  as 
being  proper  or  essential  in  the  method  of  its 
establishment  and  in  its  functions  and  require¬ 
ments.  The  plan  of  its  founding  and  adminis¬ 
tration,  its  courses  of  study,  and  location, 
should  be  carefully  determined  in  accordance 
with  the  best  educational  opinions.  The  pur¬ 
pose  of  a  Presbyterian  Normal  School  should 
be  clearly  and  solely  to  train  teachers,  hence  its 
work  should  be  professional,  leaving  prepara¬ 
tory  work  to  the  academies  and  secondary 
schools.  Its  purpose  should  be  no  less  clearly 
and  solely  to  train  Christian  teachers,  therefore 
it  should  require  in  the  young  men  and  young 
women  admitted  to  its  privileges  full  assurance 
of  Christian  profession  and  piety,  deliberate 
choice  of  the  profession  of  teaching  with  a  dis¬ 
position  conscientiously  to  prepare  themselves 
for  it,  and  intention  or  promise  (subject  to  cer¬ 
tain  provisos)  to  engage  in  that  profession  as 
the  work  of  their  lives,  and  as  a  discharge  of  a 
Christian  responsibility.  It  should  be  under 
the  auspices  and  supervision  of  the  Presbyteri¬ 
an  Church,  impart  to  its  pupils  moral  and  re¬ 
ligious  knowledge  and  training  in  accordance 
with  “the  methods  and  standards  and  spirit 
and  life  ”  of  that  Church,  and  provide  instruc¬ 
tion,  culture,  discipline  and  practice,  non-sec¬ 
tarian  in  tone  and  teaching,  based  on  philo¬ 
sophical  and  professional  methods,  and  ac¬ 
cording  with  the  ideals  of  our  best  educators. 
It  would  primarily  educate  Presbyterian  youth, 
but  should  be  practically  open  to  others  com¬ 
plying  with  its  conditions,  and  to  all  should  be 
free  as  to  tuition.  The  provisos  intimated 
above  might  perhaps  be  a  time  limit,  and  a 
provision  of  honorable  payment  for  advantages 
enjoyed  if  the  profession  be  sooner  relinquish¬ 
ed.  In  its  requirements  for  entrance,  and  in 
its  courses  and  instruction,  a  Presbyterian  Nor¬ 
mal  School  should  not  fall  below  the  best  State 
institutions,  and  should  fit  its  graduates  to 
pass  the  existing  examinations  for  Teachers’ 
State  Certificates,  and  also  for  matriculation 
in  a  higher  pedagogical  course  which  it  is  to 
be  hoped  we  shall  in  the  not  distant  future  see 
instituted  in  our  Presbyterian  Universities. 
Beyond  all  else,  however,  an  atmosphere  of 
earnest  piety  and  true  spirituality  should  per¬ 
vade  all  the  life  and  work  of  such  a  school ;  for 
unless  the  result  be  not  only  teachers  having 
the  highest  intellectual  aim  in  education,  but 
godly  teachers,  we  build  in  vain.  The  Church 
and  the  nation  needs  the  teacher,  who,  having 
faith  in  God  and  apt  to  teach,  “can  inculcate 
into  the  minds  of  his  pupils,  that  truth  and 
duty  have  their  spring  in  God,”  and  who  him¬ 
self  stands  “the  living  book  of  the  scholar,  a 
witness  for  God,  for  order,  for  temperance,  for 
education,  and  for  religion.”  All  true  teachers, 
all  earnest  Christians,  will  gladly  welcome 
whatever  means  our  Church,  led  by  God’s 
Providence,  may  adopt  to  increase  the  number 
of  such  teachers.  *  Robert  Donald. 

Tunnel  City,  Wls.,  May  80. 
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The  Independent : 

The  temperance  question  is  at  present  the 
vexed  and  difficult  question  in  the  local  politics 
of  Ohio ;  and  on  this  subject  the  [Republican] 
Convention,  while  endorsing  the  action  of  the 
Legislature  in  proposing  two  amendments  to 
be  voted  on  by  the  jieople,  takes  the  ground 
that  the  liquor  traffic  is  a  legitimate  subject  for 
taxation  and  for  regulation  and  restraint  by 
taxation.  The  language  of  the  Convention  is 


EARLY  LIFE  OF  GEORGE  ELIOT. 

The  story  of  George  Eliot’s  life  has  never 
been  fully  told  until  now.  It  has  been  inferred 
in  large  part  from  her  writings,  and  a  few 
shreds  of  fact  have  been  pieced  out  vrith  all 
sorts  of  imaginations.  Miss  Mathilde  Blind 
has  supplied  the  missing  Information,  which 
she  obtained  by  going  back  to  the  places  where 
George  Eliot’s  girlhood  was  passed,  and  gath¬ 
ering  up  what  facts  she  could  learn  respecting 
her  from  those  who  knew  her  then.  The  bio¬ 
grapher  is  an  admirer,  and  has  put  a  deal  of 
loving  enthusiasm  in  her  lAfe  of  George  Eliot, 
published  by  Roberts  Brothers  of  Boston— the 
first  of  a  series  on  Famous  Women. 

It  seems  that  Mary  Ann  Evans,  who  was 
bom  in  Warwickshire  in  1819,  was  not  the 
daughter  of  an  English  clergyman,  as  has  been 
represented.  Her  father  was  a  house  carpenter, 
who  became  a  forester,  and  afterwards  a  land 
agent.  His  daughter  took  him  for  the  original 
of  two  of  her  characters,  Caleb  Garth  and  Mr. 
Hackit.  She  was  one  of  three  children  bom 
after  his  second  marriage.  Her  mother  died 
when  she  was  very  young.  She  was  a  thought¬ 
ful,  precocious,  shy  child,  who  played  but  little 
wi^  the  other  children,  staying  apart  by  her¬ 
self  and  looking  meditatively  and  half-sadly 
on.  For  awhile  she  was  sent  to  the  free  school 
in  the  village  with  her  brother,  but  after¬ 
wards  to  a  girl’s  boardi^-sohool  in  Coventry, 
where  she  learned  rapidly.  She  acquired  the 
habit  of  very  precise  articulation  of  words 
from  one  of  her  teachers,  and  carried  it  through 
life,  so  that  her  reading  aloud  was  made  par¬ 
ticularly  impressive  and  pleasing  by  it.  She 
was  very  small,  had  a  Urge  head,  with  strong, 
mgged  features,  and  rich  brown  hair ;  and  in 
the  face  she  looked  much  older  than  she  was, 
so  that  when  only  thirteen  she  was  taken  for 
one  of  the  teachers  of  the  school.  The  mar¬ 
riage  of  her  sister  made  it  necessary  that  she 
should  return  home  and  take  charge  of  the 
house,  an  old  mansion,  half  manor,  covered 
with  rambling  vines.  She  became  the  little 
mistress  of  the  big  place,  and  besides  attending 
to  the  household  duties,  she  studied  French* 
German,  Italian.  Greek,  Latin,  and  Hebrew, 
and  took  lessons  in  music  of  the  parish  organ¬ 
ist.  A  pretty  resolute  course  of  study  for  a 
'  yoimg  girl  not  yet  sixteen.  But  she  worked 
heroically,  reading  what  little  she  could  find ; 
and  she  was  able  to  study  the  more  from  the 
fact  that  she  had  so  few  congenial  companions. 
Her  intellectual  ambition  was  insatiable.  Pres¬ 
ently  there  cauue  into  the  neighborhood  a  cul¬ 
tivated  family  named  Bray,  bringing  with  them 
books  and  literary  companions.  They  were 
thoroughly  infected  with  the  spirit  of  modern 
criticism,  and  were  interested  in  the  new  de¬ 
structive  ideas  and  methods  which  were  then 
being  imported  into  England  from  Germany. 
Down  to  that  time  Miss  Evans  had  been  an 
evangelical  Christian,  attending  church  with 
her  father.  Most  of  the  people  she  had  associ- 
-  ated  with  in  the  parish  were  ignorant,  and 
doubtless  the  preaching  which  was  adapted  to 
their  capacities  and  needs,  was  anything  but 
interesting  to  her  eager,  active  mind.  After 
the  advent  of  the  Brays  into  the  parish,  she 
was  urged  to  visit  them  to  try  and  convert 
them.  The  simple-hearted  girl  ventured  on 
the  mission,  only  to  lose  what  evangelical  faith 
she  had  been  taught.  They  introduced  her  to 
a  new  world  of  speculation  and  literary'  activi¬ 
ty,  which  was  so  fascinating  to  her  alert  and 
Ikctive  intellect  that  she  could  not  resist  enter- 
^ing  it.  She  could  not  answer  the  questions 
skepticism  raised,  and  there  was  no  one  to 
whom  she  could  go  for  support.  The  result 
was  jus^^what  might  have  been  anticipated : 
her  evangelical  faith  dissolved.  Her  father 
was  grieved  unspeakably,  but  she  was  too  good 
a  daughter  to  obtrude  her  change  upon  his  no¬ 
tice  by  outward  acts,  and  she  accompanied 
him  to  church  while  he  lived. 

The  first  work  in  which  she  engaged  was  a 
translation  of  the  “  Life  of  Jesus,”  by  Strauss, 
b^:im  at  the  instigation  of  the  Brays.  It 
took  fier  three  years,  and  she  got  only  $100 
for  it.  “ 


The  language  of  the  Convention  is 
“  that  we  approve  of  the  taxation  of  the  liquor 
traffic  for  revenue  and  for  the  purpose  of  pro¬ 
viding  against  evils  resulting  from  such  traffla” 
The  Convention  consequently  approved  of 
“the  Scott  law,”  which  proposes  to  tax  this 
traffic  for  both  purposes ;  and  if  this  law  shtdl. 


of  such  an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of 
the  State  as  will  give  the  Legislature  the  power 
to  impose  a  tax  on  the  traffic,  and  indeed  to 
regulate  the  whole  subject  in  accerdanee  with 
the  prevalent  public  sentiment  of  Ohio. 

The  prohibitionists  of  that  State  want  more 
than  this,  and  we  frankW  say  that  we  wish  that 
they  eould  obtain  it.  We  just  as  frankly  say 
that,  in  our  judgment,  they  will  be  preeminent¬ 
ly  unwise  in  not  accepting  this  and  giving  their 
support  to  the  Republican  ticket,  since  this  is 
the  best  they  can  obtain,  and  since  to  do  other¬ 
wise  will  be  simply  to  play  into  the  hands  of 
the  rum  party,  and  thereby  completely  to 
wreck  their  own  cause,  if  that  party  should  suc¬ 
ceed.  We  believe  in  prohibition  ;  but  if  we  can¬ 
not  obtain  prohibition,  then  we  just  as  honestly 
believe  in  the  restrictions  of  a  good  license  law, 
rather  than  in  free  rum  and  no  tax.  This  is  a 
practical  world,  and  when  one  cannot  getidl  h« 
wants  it  is  good  sense  to  take  what  he  can  get, 
and  accept  it,  at  least  for  the  time  being,  until 
he  can  get  more  ;  especially  so,  when  by  doing 
otherwise,  he  will  lose  everything.  We  advise 


gration,”  your  correspondent.  Rev.  Dr.  Noyes, 
says :  “  But  the  provision  for  such  education 
should  be  ample,  not  only  for  the  sake  of 
training  ministers,  but  also  for  the  sake  of 
training  those  tvho  shall  be  the  teachers  of  the 
vast  population  that  is  soon  to  occupy  this 
great  domain.”  The  part  o^  this  subject 
touched  upon  in  the  words  italicized  seems  to 
me  to  be  one  almost  overlooked,  in  any  strict 
educational  sense,  and  it  is,  I  believe,  one 
worthy  of  serious  consideration  in  any  scheme 
looking  to  the  more  fully  organizing,  extend¬ 
ing,  and  making  efficient  the  work  of  the  Pres¬ 
byterian  Church  in  the  field. of  the  higher 
Christian  education.  I  venture,  therefore, 
from  the  standpoint  of  a  teacher,  to  offer  a  few 
thoughts  in  relation  to  this  aspect  of  the  work : 
The  Training  by  the  Church  of  Christian 
Teachers  for  the  Schools  of  the  Church  and 
or  THE  Nation. 

Both  words  and  works  declare  that  “  faith 
in  education  ”  is  a  marked  characteristic  of  our 
Presbyterian  Church  development;  her  pul¬ 
pits,  her  press,  her  people,  testify  to  the  fact 
that  it  is  approved  Presbyterian  policy  and 
practice  to  educate  her  Ainistry  and  her  mem¬ 
bers.  The  labors  in  the  cause  of  education 
and  in  the  service  of  the  Master,  of  that  large 
number  of  Presbyterians  who  in  the  past  have 
filled,  and  in  the  present  do  fill  well  the  office 
of  teacher,  holding  it  next  to  that  of  “cure  for 
souls,”  and  who  have  been,  and  now  are,  hon¬ 
orable  and  distinguished  in  the  ranks  of  their 
profession,  and  among  the  leaders  in  the  edu¬ 
cational  progress  of  our  land,  abundantly  show 
that  her  efforts  in  the  training  of  teachers  have 
been  extensive,  persistent,  and  efficient.  Rec¬ 
ognizing,  however,  the  educational  truths, 
that  the  prime  condition  of  securing  a  good 
education  is  to  train  good  teachers,  and  that 
“  a  good  teacher  cannot  be  extemporized,  but 
must  be  systematically  trained,  and  must  look 
on  his  profession  as  the  work  of  his  life,”  hold¬ 
ing  clearly  in  view  the  standard  of  education 
now  to  be  upheld,  bearing  prayerfully  in  mind 
and  in  our  hearts  the  vital  interests  and  urgent 
calls  of  our  Church,  both  for  preaching  and 
teaching,  nor  failing  to  consider  the  needs  and 
perils  of  our  country,  both  as  to  education  and 
religion,  can  we  pronounce  our  provision  and 
efforts  for  training  up  Christian  teachers,  ei¬ 
ther  in  extent  or  in  educational  intent,  suffi¬ 
cient  for  the  present,  and  giving  full  promise 
for  the  future  ?  May  we  not  properly  ask 
whether  we  do  not  stand  in  need,  not  only  of 
more  Christian  teachers,  but  also  of  Christian 
teachers  more  fully  fitted  for  the  work  by  defi¬ 
nite  training  on  a  higher  educational  and  de¬ 
nominational  plane,  and  if  that  be  the  case,  to 
ask  further  how  that  want  can  and  shall  be 
supplied  ?  Would  it  not  be  well,  not  only  to 
spread  wider  the  branches  and  push  farther 
aloft  the  top  of  our  great  educational  tree, 
but  also,  like  the  banyan,  to  let  fall  some 
shoots  which  shall  take  new  and  deeper  root 
in  the  soil  of  the  elementary  education,  and 
which,  while  drawing  a  fuller  inspiration  from 
the  top,  shall  convey  to  it  fuller  supplies  and 
sustenance  ?  Would  not  the  establishment  of 
special  Training  Schools  for  Teachers,  male 
and  female,  named,  if  we  choose,  Presbyterian 
Normal  Schools,  contribute  largely  towards 
accomplishing  the  ends  sought  ?  Would  such 
schools,  built  up  in  connection  with  our  al¬ 
ready,  or  soon  to  be,  established  institutions, 
fail  in  any  respect  to  be  in  accordance  with 
Presbyterian  policy  and  purpose  in  education  ? 

We  find  in  the  admirably  organized  educa¬ 
tional  work  of  the  Free  and  of  the  Established 
Churches  in  Scotland,  and  in  that  of  the  Wes¬ 
leyan  Methodist  and  other  Churches  in  Eng¬ 
land,  such  training  schools,  strictly  denom¬ 
inational  in  management  and  supervision  as 
to  religious  influence  and  instruction,  yet 
broadly  catholic  in  tone  and  teaching,  draw¬ 
ing  their  pupils  in  the  main  from  the  bodies 
with  which  they  are  connected,  but  passing 
candidates  for  teachers’  certificates  under 
Government  inspection  as  to  secular  instruc¬ 
tion,  and  assisted,  according  to  results,  by 
Government  grants. 

Schools  here  established  with  similar  educa¬ 
tional  intent  must  needs,  it  is  evident,  be  adapt¬ 
ed  to  live  among  a  people  different  in  its  con¬ 
ception  and  tendencies,  both  regarding  social 
and  national  development,  and  in  ideals  and 
the  consequent  relations  of  Church  and  State. 
They  would  depend  solely  on  Presbyterian  or 
private  support,  and  would  not  possess  that 
reason  for  existence  or  that  measure  of  assist¬ 
ance  afforded  by  a  system  of  elementary  day 
schools,  and  would  do  their  work  largely  for 
the  common  education,  elevation,  and  evangel¬ 
ization.  The  same  is  becoming  more  and  more 
the  case  with  the  denominational  training 
schools  of  Great  Britain,  and  this  work  is 
“second  in  importance  to  no  work  in  which 
our  Church  is  now  engaged.” 

Teachers  trained  in  such  schools,  not  alone 
by  our  own,  but  by  other  branches  of  the 
Church  of  Christ,  and  working  “  in  the  broad 
spirit  with  which  the  problem  of  education  has 
been  viewed  in  recent  times,”  would  form  a  vi¬ 
tal  link  between  the  education  of  the  Church 
and  of  the  nation.  To-day,  more  than  ever  be¬ 
fore,  is  there  need  for  Christian  effort  In  this 
direction.  Our  public  education  has  been 
“  modelled  after  the  Prussian  system,”  at  least 
modified  by  it,  and  we  are  rapidly  introducing 
its  main  features,  as  we  suppose,  into  our  high¬ 
er  education 


The  Christian  Advocate : 

A  remarkable  suit  is  pendi^  in  the  city  of 
Brooklyn.  For  many  years  Father  Maguire 
was  pastor  of  St.  Paul’s  Roman  Catholic  Church 
on  Congress  and  Court  streets.  The  Rev.  Fa¬ 
ther  Kenney  was  assistant  pastor.  Father 
Maguire  was  a  very  intimate  friend  of  Mrs. 
O’Hara,  the  widow  of  Peter  O’Hara.  It  may 
be  remembered  that  Mrs.  O’Hara’s  will  was 
contested,  but  finally  sustained.  She  left  a 
large  sum  for  Father  Maguire,  who  when  he 


died  left  an  estate  estimated  at  about  $65,000. 
This  money  is  in  the  hands  of  the  public  ad¬ 
ministrator,  as  Father  Maguire  had  no  l^al 
heirs.  Now  Father  Kenney  in  his  suit  claims 
that  Mrs.  O’Hara  gave  Father  Maguire  $16,000 
for  one  hundred  and  sixty  masses,  to  be  said 
for  the  soul  of  Peter  O’Hara.  Father  Kenney 
alleges  that  at  all  these  masses  he  was  the 
celebrant,  and  claims  that  he  was  entitled  to 
$90  for  each  mass,  $5  going  to  each  of  the 
deacons.  He  also  claims  pay  for  other  masses 
said  for  various  persons,  so  that  in  all  the 
amount  will  reach  $20,000.  If  Father  Kenney 
celebrated  the  masses,  of  which  there  is  no 
doubt,  he  is  certainly,  according  to  all  the  prin¬ 
ciples  which  prevail  in  the  Catholic  Church, 
entitled  to  the  money.  But  what  a  demonstra¬ 
tion,  in  the  nineteenth  century,  of  the  ineradi¬ 
cable  superstition,  priestcraft,  and  virtual  idol¬ 
atry  which  prevail  in  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church,  we  have  in  this  suit !  A  hundred  and 
sixty  masses  for  the  soul  of  Peter  O’Hara  at 
$100  apiece  !  No  wonder  their  coffers  swell  1 
No  wonder  their  enterprises  succeed !  No  won¬ 
der  that  their  poor  Irish  devotees  will  give  all 
they  possess  to  mitigate  the  woes  of  the  de¬ 
parted  brother,  husband,  wife,  son,  or  daugh¬ 
ter  in  purgatory !  The  reading  of  such  things 
as  these  prepares  the  whole  Christian  world 
outside  of  Rome,  and  all  rational  minds,  to  hall 
with  delight  the  approaching  celebration  of  the 
four  hundredth  .'’.•’niveroary  of  the  btftb  of. 
Martin  Luther. 


THE  MIS8IONART  BEATING  THE  HARSHAL.. 


Among  the  mountains  of  Missouri  the  United 
States  Marshal  made  a  raid  upon  the  “moonshin¬ 
ers,”  and  arrested  men  distilling  whiskey  in 
“caves  and  dens  of  the  earth”;  and  so  a  mis¬ 
sionary  of  the  American  Sunday-school  Union, 
passing  soon  after  through  the  same  region  on  his 
work,  was  suspected  of  being  the  Marshal  or  his 
emissary  taking  testimony,  and  found  the  people 
all  “  know-nothings.”  To  his  inquiries  as  to  the 
feasibility  of  establishing  Sunday-schools,  the  re¬ 
ply  was  “You  mout,  and  ag’in  you  mouten,”  or 
“  They  don’t  stick  much  to  a  feller  in  these  parts 
till  they  know  him.”  When  he  inquired  the  way 
to  a  schoolhouse  where  he  was  to  hold  a  Sunday- 
school  meeting,  he  was  told  “Take  the  old  mill 
on  your  back  to  Uncle  Buck  Dillon’s  loghouse, 
which  you  will  know  by  the  coon-skins  stretched 
on  the  log  to  dry.  He’s  a  powerful  good  shot, 
and  the  best  hunter  you  ever  seed.  Take  his 
house  on  your  right  side,  and  keep  on,”  Ac. 

“Blind  way,”  indeed!  But  the  missionary 
found  the  schoolhouse,  and  organized  a  Sunday- 
school,  as  in  scores  of  other  places — fifty  In  nine 
months — into  which  he  gathered  2,500  neglected 
children.  Perhaps  he  is  Justified  in  saying  “  I  be¬ 
lieve  I  can  beat  the  Marshal  in  breaking  up  distil¬ 
leries,  and  our  Sunday-schools  are  doing  more  to 
reform  the  people.”  So  ho  writes  to  the  Sunday- 
school  of  the  North  Presbyterian  Church  in  New 
York  (Mr.  Eossiter’s,  that  formerly  was  Dr.  Hat¬ 
field’s).  _ 


The  Christian  Intelligencer : 

....  With  true  Dutch  pertinacity  the  West¬ 
ern  Classes  sent  up  again  their  objections  to 
Freemaspnry,  and  requested  a  condemnhtory 
deliverance  from  the  highest  court  of  the’ 
Church.  The  general  opinion  is  that  this  mat¬ 
ter  has  been  sufficiently  discussed,  and  the  dis¬ 
position  of  the  Church  clearly  expressed.  Do 
our  Dutch  brethren  in  the  West  know  what  an 
exceedingly  unimportant  matter  this  is  to  the 
very  large  majority  of  the  members  of  the 
Church  ?  If  it  were  not  for  their  importunate 
requests  to  reprobate  Masonry,  the  most  of  us 
would  hardly  know  that  there  are  such  persons 
as  Free  Masons.  Except  an  occasional  notice 
of  a  meeting  of  a  lodge  or  the  statement  in  an 
obituary  that  the  deceased  was  a  Mason — a 
fact  often  learned  from  the  obituary — we  en¬ 
counter  no  evidence  that  Freemasoniy  exists. 
It  would  be  difficult  to  find  another  organiza¬ 
tion  exerting  so  little  influence  upon  the  current 
of  opinion  on  all  subjects,  or  making  so  little 
effort  to  affect  opinion.  Freemasonry  is  not  a 
factor  in  our  calculations  about  anything.  We 
never  stop  to  inquire  whether  our  utterances 
on  any  subject  will  be  acceptable  to  Masons,  or 
how  we  can  secure  their  cooperation.  Masonry, 
so  far  as  the  great  majority  of  us  have  any 
consciousness  of  it,  confines  itself  to  the  man¬ 
agement  of  its  own  internal  affairs,  and  never 
interferes  with  our  political,  social,  or  religious 
life.  We  are  not  called  as  a  Church  to  notice  it 
in  any  way,  much  less  to  condemn  it. 


surface.  This  sure  is  perpetually  eilarging. 
This  perpetual  enlargement  is  the  progress  of 
geographical  science.  Well  may  our  Govern¬ 
ment  devote  to  ib  generous  appropriations 
^rom  its  treasury,  with  much  time,  and  talent, 
and  heroism  of  its  naval  officers  and  men. 
Humbly,  deliberately,  earnestly  I  devote  my 
life  to  it. _ 


But  it  gave  her  an  almost  perfect 
mastery  of  German,  and  was  followed  by 
other  translations  from  the  same  language. 
Her  father  died  while  she  was  engaged  in 
the  latter,  leaving  her  an  annuity  of  $500.  She 
was  deeply  attached  to  her  father,  and  his 
death  broke  up  her  old  life,  leaving  her  home¬ 
less  and  virtually  alone.  Then  she  accepted 
the  invitation  of  her  new  friends  to  visit  the 
continent,  where  nearly  a  year  was  spent, 
much  of  the  time  at  Geneva.  After  her  return 
she  made  the  acquaintance  of  Dr.  Chapman, 
who  had  just  become  editor  of  the  Westminster 
Review,  the  radical  quarterly  of  England,  and 
he  at  once  engaged  her  as  assistant  editor. 
She  wrote  a  great  deal  for  the  work.  Her  quar¬ 
terly  summary  of  new  literature  was  remark¬ 
able.  She  contributed  a  number  of  articles 
which  attracted  a  great  deal  of  attention.  It 
was  in  that  office  she  became  acquainted  with 
John  Stuart  Mill,  Herbert  Spencer,  and  other 
famous  authors  of  the  radical  school,  Mr. 
George  Henry  Lewes  among  the  others. 

The  account  of  the  relations  which  grew  up 
between  Mr.  Lewes  and  Miss  Evans  is  told  by 
Miss  Blind  delicately  and  with  all  the  extenu¬ 
ations  that  can  be  urged  for  a  very  unwise  and 
almost  fatal  step.  Mr.  Lewes  was  married,  but 
his  wife  had  been  unfaithful  to  him,  and  there 
was  abundant  reason  for  divorce.  But  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  English  law,  having  once  so  far  over¬ 
looked  her  guilt  as  to  receive  her  back  as  his 
wife,  he  was  eonsidered  to  have  “condoned” 
the  offence,  and  was  thereby  estopped  from 
seeking  a  divorce.  With  his  family  and  home 
thus  broken  up,  he  found  society  and  solace  in 
the  companionship  of  this  brilliant  literary  wo¬ 
man  ;  and  then  came  the  terrible  temptation  to 
take  the  law  into  their  own  hands,  and  without 
waiting  for  the  formality  of  a  divorce,  it  is  said 
that  they  went  to  Germany  and  were  married 
there,  where  the  laws  were  less  strict.  But  it 
was  a  fearful  mistake.  It  rightly  cost  her  most 
of  her  friends.  It  made  her  everywhere  spoken 
against.  Society  was  shut  against  her.  How¬ 
ever  she  may  have  justified  the  act  to  her¬ 
self,  it  brought  with  it  a  terrible  train  of 
consequences.  But  she  tried  to  be  a  good 
mother  to  the  worse  than  motherless  chil¬ 
dren,  finding  comfort  in  the  little  home-world 
they  set  at  work  to  build  up. 

He  had  noticed  her  keen  observation  and  her 
narrative  powers,  and  one  day  told  her  he 
thought  she  would  write  a  capital  story.  She 
made  no  reply.  Soon  after,  as  he  was  going  to 
a  dinner,  she  asked  him  not  to  disturb  her 
when  be  returned,  as  she  might  be  very  busy. 
That  night  she  wrote  the  first  of  her  “Scenes 
ol  Cierioai  Life.”  The  result  astonished 'Mr. 
Lewes.  The  story  of  “Amos  Barton  ”  was  pub¬ 
lished  in  Blackwood’s  Magarine,  and  that  with 
the  subsequent  taiee  attracted  a  great  deal  of 
attention.  Mr.  Blackwood  was  importunate  to 
know  who  George  Eliot  was.  One  day  Mr. 
Lewes  invited  him  to  dine,  and  during  the 
dinner.  Mr.  Blackwood  expressed  regret  that 
George  Eliot  was  not  also  iM'eeent.  “  Here  he 
is,”  said  Mr.  Lewes,  presenting  the  quiet  little 
woman  who  presided  at  the  table.  The  story 
goes  that  a  pretentious  fellow  was  suspected  by 
his  ignorant  associates  of  writing  those  early 
tales,  and  the  tame  was  so  sweet  to  his  vanity 


BOUNTY  IN  THE  WRONG  CHANNEL. 

Editor  ot  The  New  York  Evangelist : 

Dear  Sir:  Noticing  in  your  columns  the  fre¬ 
quency  of  gifts  to  colleges,  with  other  largess¬ 
es,  indicating  philanthropic  zeal  and  great 
goodness  of  heart,  there  is  one  thought  which 
inevitably  presents  itself,  viz:  that  ifenerous 
resolves  are  in  danger  of  being  confined  to  a 
few  objects.  Doubtless  each  donor  exercises 
the  right  of  selection  as  an  inalienable  privi¬ 
lege  ;  and  who  shall  question  this  right  ?  No 
fault  is  found  with  individual  benefactions  of 
the  past.  If  philanthropists  of  the  present  and 
future  could  be  got  to  divide  their  objects,  or 
to  single  oat  the  claims  most  neglect^,  there 
might  be  far  greater  good  accomplished.  Mil¬ 
lionaires  are  on  the  increase  in  America;  so 
are  persons  who  “do  good  by  stealth,  and 
blush  to  find  it  fame.”  Suppose  one  such 
wishes  to  endow  a  college,  another  to  help  the 
Home  Missions,  a  third  the  Foreign  Missions, 
a  fourth  might  consider  the  claims  of  the  aged 
ministers,  as  a  duty  far  too  long  neglected.  In 
the  view  of  some,  this  neglect  amounts  to  a 
blot  on  the  escutcheon  of  evangelical  organi¬ 
zations  generally.  In  the  ancient  Church— a 
theocracy — God  separated  one-twelfth  of  the 
people  of  Israel  to  serve  in  the  sanctuary,  and 
for  the  elaborate  ritual  of  symbolic  sacrifices. 
His  people  were  taxed,  so  that  every  member 
of  the  other  tribes  should  bear  a  share  in  the 
tithing.  Until  the  scattering  of  the  Israelites, 
centuries  afterwards,  this  duty  was  rigidly  ob¬ 
served  as  an  ordinance  from  which  there  was 
no  appeal.  In  Apostolic  times,  the  provision 
for  preachers  of  the  Gospel  was  liberal  and  un¬ 
stinted.  It  may  be  purely  an  oversight  with 
benevolent  persons  of  our  day,  that  they 
permit  venerable  servants  of  God  to  languish 
in  pinching  poverty,  and  then  wonder  at  the 
falling  off  in  the  number  of  young  candidates 
for  the  ministry. 

The  Apostle  of  the  Gentiles  addresses  letters 
to  the  early  churches  in  a  different  tone  from 
the  language  of  the  Mosaic  injunction.  The 
old  economy  of  ceremonies  had  been  supersed¬ 
ed  by  a  code  of  emancipation,  as  it  were,  from 
scholastic  discipline  and  a  slavish  ritual.  Thus 
we  find  him  telling  the  Christians  of  the  first 
(and  of  the  nineteenth)  century,  to  “do  all 
things  decently  and  in  order  ” ;  also,  “  leaving 
first  principles,  let  us  go  on  unto  perfection.” 
What  means  this,  if  not  that  a  far  heavier  re¬ 
sponsibility  rests  on  the  churches  of  an  en¬ 
lightened  age,  or  wherever  liberty,  civil  and 
religious,  holds  sway  ?  If  the  “  widows  ”  were 
to  be  oared  for  by  a  Christian  cominunity  bur¬ 
dened  with  hardships  and  in  dread  of  persecu¬ 
tion,  is  it  likely  that  their  infirm  or  aged  pas¬ 
tors  would  have  been  left  to  the  mercies  of  a 
cold  world  ?  Could  the  Church  now  but  get  an 
audible  expression  from  its  great  Head,  the 
likelihood  is  that  complaints  would  come  thick 
and  fast  of  “  spots  in  your  feasts  of  charity  ”  ? 
Nothing  is  more  cheering  for  us  to  know  than 
the  fact  of  Jesus’  complete  identification  with 
His  people  on  earth.  “I  was  an  hungered, 
and  ye  gave  me  no  meat  ’’—with  the  converse 
statement  in  approbation  of  those  who  do  care 
for  slighted  friends  or  ambassadors.  This  is 
no  hypothetical  case,  it  is  a  living  issue,  since 


LESSONS  OF  SPEDrO-TIIO;. 

Consider  the  lilies  of  the  field.’ 


We  must 

take  our  Lord’s  words  exactly.  He  is  speak¬ 
ing  of  the  lilies,  the  bulbous  plants  which  spring 
into  flower  in  countless  thousands  every  Spring 
over  the  downs  of  Eastern  lands.  All  the  Win¬ 
ter  they  are  dead,  unsightly  roots,  hidden  in 
the  earth.  But  no  sooner  does  the  sun  of  Spring 
shine  upon  their  graves,  than  they  rise  into  sud¬ 
den  life  and  beauty,  as  it  pleases  God,  and  every 
seed  takes  its  own  peculiar  body.  Sown  in  cor¬ 
ruption,  they  are  raised  in  incorruption  ;  sown 
in  weakness,  they  are  raised  in  power ;  sown  in 
dishonor,  they  are  raised  in  glory ;  delicate, 
beautiful  in  color,  perfuming  the  air  with  fra¬ 
grance  ;  types  of  immortality,  fit  for  the  crowns 
of  angels. 

“  Consider  the  lilies  of  the  field  how  they 
grow.”  For  even  so  is  the  resurrection  of  the 
dead.  Yes,  not  without  a  divine  providence — 


The  Baptist  Weekly ; 

Many  calculations  have  been  made  of  the 
brief  time  in  which,  with  the  Divine  blessing, 
the  world  might  be  converted.  One  writer  has 
it :  “Assuming  the  unevangelized  population  of 
the  globe  to  be  one  billion  and  a  seventh,  and 
the  number  of  true  followers  of  Jesus  Christ  to 
be  ten  millions,  allowing  that  each  Christian 
were  from  this  time  forward  to  make  one  con¬ 
vert  each  year,  within  eight  years  from  the 
present  time  the  whole  population  of  the  globe 
would  be  at  the  foot  of  the  cross.”  We  are  not 
prepared  to  vouch  for  the  accuracy  of  this  cal¬ 
culation,  but  it  is  very  suggestive  of  what  might 
be  done  in  the  United  States.  The  evangelical 
churches  count  millions  of  members.  Suppose 
the  membership  of  the  Baptist,  Methodist,  and 
Presbyterian  churches  were  generally  filled 
with  a  desire  and  purpose  to  win  souls  to  Christ, 
in  how  brief  a  period  would  there  be  a  work  of 
reformation  throughout  the  land.  If  each 
church  member  earnestly  sought  the  salvation 
of  one  soul  this  year  it  would  mark  a  revival  of 
great  extent,  and  multiplied  from  year  to  year 
we  should  soon  have  a  nation  freM  from  .the 
intemperance,  profanity,  and  infidelity,  which 
are  now  so  prominent  and  portentous. 

People  can  be  reached  by  personal  effort  bet¬ 
ter  than  by  any  other  means.  Those  who  have 
been  most  successful  in  winning  souls,  testify 
that  it  is  by  individual  converse  they  have  been 
able  to  effect  the  best  results.  None  can  begin 
too  soon  to  labor  for  souls.  The  reader,  who 
is  about  to  sojourn  by  the  sea  or  the  mountain¬ 
side,  ought  to  resolve  to  make  the  Summer 
memorable  by  winning  one  soul  to  Christ. 
Wherever  any  are  placed  they  need  to  feel  that 
fidelity  to  the  Master  calls  them  to  seek  to 
make  disciples.  But  to  do  anything,  our  own 
hearts  must  be  right. 

The  Christian  Union : 

The  necessity  of  more  nationalism  In  our 
present  divorce  laws,  which  are  so  totally  un¬ 
like  in  different  States,  and  sometimes  in  the 
same  State,  is  illustrated  by  a  recent  decision 
of  the  Court  of  Appeals  of  New  York  to  the  ef¬ 
fect  that  a  marrl^e  contracted  in  New  Jersey 
by  a  divorced  defendant,  prohibited  by  his  d^ 
cree  of  divorce  from  marrying  in  New  York 
State,  is  a  valid  marriage  in  both  Stat.?s.  If 
such  a  defendant  marries  in  New  York  he  is 
guilty  of  bigamy,  and  his  children  are  illegiti¬ 
mate  ;  It  he  takes  the  ferry-boat,  goes  over  into 
Jersey  City  and  marries  there,  his  marriage  is 
legal  and  his  children  legitimate.  It  is  evident 
that  under  such  a  state  of  law  as  this  a  decree 
forbidding  re- marriage  is  practically  of  no  ef¬ 
fect. 


with  a  new  body,  is  a  witness  t  >  us  of  the  res¬ 
urrection  of  Christ ;  and  a  witness,  too,  that  we 
shall  rise  again  ;  that  in  us,  as  in  it,  life  shall 
conquer  death ;  when  every  bird  that  comes 
back  to  sing  and  build  among  us,  every  flower 
that  blows,  is  a  witness  to  us  of  the  resurrec¬ 
tion  of  the  Lord,  and  of  our  resurrection.  .  .  . 
They  obey  the  call  of  the  Lord,  the  giver  of 
life,  when  they  return  to  life,  as  a  type  and  a 
token  to  us  of  Christ  their  Maker,  who  was 
dead  and  is  alive  again,  who  was  lost  in  hell  on 
Easter  eve,  and  was  found  again  in  heaven  for¬ 
evermore.  And  so  the  resurrection  of  the  earth 
from  her  Winter’s  sleep  commemorates  to  us 
the  resurrection  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and 
is  a  witness  to  us  that  some  day  life  shall  con¬ 
quer  death,  light  conquer  darkness,  righteous¬ 
ness  conquer  sin,  joy  conquer  grief ;  when  the 
whole  creation,  wUch  groaneth  and  travaileth 
in  pain  until  now,  shall  have  brought  forth  that 
of  which  it  travaileth  in  labor — even  the  new 
heavens  and  the  new  earth,  wherein  shall  be 
neither  sighing  nor  sorrow,  but  where  God 
shall  wipe  aWay  tears  from  all  eyes.— Charles 
Kingsley. 

At  a  school  examination  in  Scotland  a  little 
girl  was  asked  “  Why  did  the  Israelites  make 
a  gulden  calf?”  She  answered  “Because 
they  hadna  as  muckle  siller  (money)  as  would 
make  a  co.o  ”  (cow). 

A  little  girl  once  said  that  she  would  be  very 
glad  to  g;o  to  heaven,  because  they  had  plenty  of 
preserves  there.  On  being  cross-examined,  she 
took  down  her  catechism  and  triumphantly 
read  “  Why  ought  the  saints  to  love  God  ?  ’’ 
Answer — “  Because  He  makes,  preserves,  aad 
keeps  them.” 


but  with  us  the  system  itself  is 
very  imperfectly  applied,  and  very  much  is 
lacking  in  accomplishing  the  intended  results 
of  the  system,  and  still  more  in  developing  its 
spirit  either  in  teachers  or  in  pupils.  While 
working  hand  in  hand  with  the  States  in  mak- 
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<X«ly  l«  18SS. 

JOSHUA  SUCCESSOR  TO  MOSES. 

The  Lessen :  Joshua  i.  1-9. 

A  How  •fter  th«  d«*Uk  of  Moms  the  aerrent  of  the  Lord  it 
oeine  to  paae.  that  the  Lord  apake  unto  Joehua,  the  aon  of 
van,  Moaaa’  mlnlater,  aaylng, 

S.  Mooea  my  aerraat  la  daad ;  now  therefore  ariae,  (o  OTer 
tfcw  jottlan,  thou,  and  all  this  people,  unto  the  land  which 
I  do  Klve  to  them,  eren  to  the  ehlldren  of  laraeL 

S.  irery  place  that  the  aole  of  your  foot  aball  tread  upon, 
hare  1  given  unto  you,  aa  I  aaid  unto  Mopee. 

4.  Vtom  the  wilderaeae  and  this  Lebanon  even  unto  the 
gr^  river  Bnphratea,  all  the  land  of  the  Hittitea,  and  unto 
the  great  aea  toward  the  going  down  of  the  aun,  shall  be 
your  eoaat. 

5.  There  aball  not  any  man  be  able  to  stand  before  thee 
all  the  days  of  thy  life :  as  I  was  with  Moses,  so  I  will  be 
with  thee :  I  will  not  fall  thee,  nor  forsake  thee. 

6.  Be  strong  and  of  a  good  courage ;  for  unto  this  people 
akalt  thou  divide  for  an  Inheritance  the  land,  which  I  sware 
nnto  their  fathers  to  give  them. 

T.  Ott^  be  thou  strong  and  very  courageous,  that  thou 
mayeat  obaerve  to  do  according  to  all  the  law,  which  Moses 
my  servant  commanded  thee :  turn  not  from  It  to  the  right 
hand  or  to  the  left,  that  thou  mayeet  prosper  whithersoever 
thoa goest. 

8.  nils  book  of  the  law  shall  not  depart  out  oLthy  mouth ; 
bat  thou  Shalt  meditate  therein  day  and  night,  that  thou 
mayeat  obaerve  to  do  according  to  all  that  is  written  there¬ 
in:  tor  then  thou  shalt  make  thy  way  prosperous,  and  then 
thou  Shalt  have  good  sucoeaa. 

•.  Have  not  I  commhnded  thee  T  Be  strong  and  of  a  good 
eonrage ;  be  not  afraid,  neither  be  thou  dismayed :  for  the 
I«rd  thy  Ood  is  with  thee  whithersoever  thou  goest 

Br  ABBOIT  1.  KirntBDaS,  d.d. 

GOLDHsTEtt — "Be  strong  in  the  Lord  and  in  the 
power  of  His  might." — Eph.  vi.  10. 

With  this  lesson  we  enter  upon  a  new  quarter, 
and  may  we  all  renew  our  consecration  to  the 
Master,  resolving  to  study  more  esumestly,  and 
pray  with  stronger  faith,  that  our  words  may  be 
God’s  words,  and  thus  the  seed  we  plant  bring 
forth  a  glorious  harvest  to  the  praise  of  our  Be- 
deemer. 

la  order  to  give  to  the  class  a  clear  understand¬ 
ing  of  the  events  with  which  this  book  opens,  it 
would  be  well  to  read  with  the  scholars  the  clos¬ 
ing  chapter  of  Deuteronomy  with  r^^ard  to  the 
authorship  of  this  book:  the  most  generally  re¬ 
ceived  opinion  is  that  the  larger  part  of  it  was 
written  by  Joshua,  or  was  written  under  his  di¬ 
rection. 

The  object  of  the  book  is  to  give  the  leading 
events  which  resulted  in  the  conquest  of  Canaan, 
and  the  settlement  of  God’s  people  in  that  land. 
The  grand  spiritual  lesson  from  the  whole  book, 
is  the  faithfulness  of  a  covenant  keeping  God. 

Ybbse  1.  There  is  a  deep  signiflcance  in  the 
words  "after  the  death  of  Moses,’’  for  he  had 
been  to  the  children  of  Israel  not  only  their  leader 
and  captain,  but  a  true  friend  and  counsellor,  and 
they  knew  that  he  lived  in  fellowship  with  Jeho¬ 
vah.  The  whole  nation,  therefore,  had  leaned 
upon  him,  and  when  he  disappeared  from  their 
sight  the  loss  was  a  terrible  one,  and  the  grief 
was  universal  and  very  great.  Bead  Deut.  xxxiv. 
8.  Then  again,  Moses  died.  Just  when  he  seemed 
to  be  the  most  needed,  for  Israel  had  come  to  the 
Jordan,  and  who  could  lead  the  people  over  into 
the  promised  land  but  Moses  ?  Who  could  give 
them  victory  over  tiieir  enemies  but  he  7  But 
though  Moses  was  dead  the  nation  lived,  and  the 
will  of  God  must  be  accomplished.  The  time  of 
our  dying  is  in  God’s  hands,  and  it  is  not  possible 
for  one  of  His  faithful  servants  to  die  before  his 
time.  In  what  sense  was  Moses  "  the  servant  of 
the  Lord,’’  or  (more  literally)  of  Jehovah  ?  The 
words  mean  more  than  that  he  was  a  worshipper 
of  Jehovah,  though  he  was  this.  In  oriental  lands 
the  King  was  the  absolute  Monarch,  and  the  sub¬ 
ject  was  not  only  his  inferior,  but  a  servant  or  a 
slave  who  rendered  submission  and  unquestioning 
obedience.  So  in  Gen.  xliv.  27,  Judah  refers  to 
his  father  Jacob  as  the  sereant  of  Joseph,  the 

■Moses  was  pre- 

,  for  he  was  pe- 
his  divine  Sov- 
ut  His  purposes 
servant  of  God. 
these  words  the 
d  Law  and  not 
i.  17). 

under  the  law 
>  no  freedom  in 

legal  obedience.  "Grace  and  truth  came  by 
Jesus  Christ”  (Bom.  vlii.  15).  But  our  sonship 
does  not  absolve  us  from  obedience,  nor  does  our 
liberty  as  sons  make  us  any  the  less  bondmen 
(but  wiUfnp  bondmen)  to  do  the  will  of  God :  as  we 
read  in  1  Peter  Ii.  16  "As  free,  and  not  using  your 
liberty  for  a  cloak  of  maliciousness,  but  as  the 
servants  of  God.”  In  Bom.  vi.  22  the  distinction 
is  clearly  drawn  between  the  liberty  and  the  ser¬ 
vice,  the  liberty  being  from  the  power  of  sin  and 
not  from  allegiance  to  God.  "But  now  being 
made  free  from  sin,  and  beeome  servants  to  God, 
ye  have  your  fruit  imto  holiness,  and  the  end  ever¬ 
lasting  life.” 

"The  Lord  spoke  unto  Joshua.”  Was  it  as  He 
spoke  to  Moses,  "  mouth  to  mouth  ”  7  (Num.xii.8.) 
Perhaps  not ;  and  yet  it  was  undoubtedly  an  audi¬ 
ble  voice,  and  not  merely  an  inward  prompting. 
"Son  of  Nun.”  We  know  nothing  of  the  father 
of  Joshua.  He  was  a  slave  in  Egypt,  and  was  one 
of  the  great  army  who  came  forth  that  wonderful 
night  into  freedom.  But  we  may  rightly  infer 
that  he  was  a  devout  Jew  and  a  faithful  parent 
for  the  home  influences  had  much  to  do  with  the 
development  of  this  wonderful  character.  Joshua 
is  called  "  Moses’  minister,”  but  the  original  word 
does  not  signify  the  same  as  "  servant,”  but  ra¬ 
ther  an  attendant ;  he  probably  assisted  Moses  in 
his  arduous  duties.  In  Exod.  xxxiii.  11  he  is  call¬ 
ed  the  servant  of  Moses,  but  the  word  is  to  be 
taken  in  this  sense  as  an  assistant  or  a  helper. 
We  read  of  Joshua  in  Exod.  xvii.  9,  10,  leading 
the  troops  against  Amalek  as  one  of  the  chief 
men  of  Ephraim  (Num.  xiii.  8),  and  on  this  occa¬ 
sion  he  showed  bis  bravery  as  a  soldier.  In  Exod. 
xxiv.  13  we  read  of  his  going  up  with  Moses  on  the 
Mount  of  God,  while  the  elders  were  left  below, 
to  wait  for  the  return  ef  their  leader.  Thep  in 
Exod.  xxxiii.  11  we  And  Joshua  ministering  with 
Moses  in  the  tabernacle,  where  he  must  have  gain¬ 
ed  an  intimate  knowledge  of  God,  and  learned  to 
trust  implicitly  in  Him.  Thus  he  was  being  edu¬ 
cated  for  the  high  and  responsible  position  he  was 
to  occupy  as  the  successor  of  Moses. 

Yxbss  2.  "  Moses,  my  servant,  is  dead.”  Are 
we  to  understand  that  this  was  the  flrst  positive 
knowledge  which  Joshua  and  Israel  had  of  the 
death  of  the  great  leader  and  law-giver  7  We 
would  infer  this  from  the  fact  that  Moses  went  up 
on  Mount  Nebo  alone,  and  while  he  did  not  re¬ 
turn,  and  they  all  probably  knew  of  the  purpose 
of  his  departure,  yet  the  statement  of  God  to 
Joshua  was  the  flrst  information  of  his  death,  and 
so  the  oonflrmation  of  their  fears  that  they  would 
never  see  his  face  on  earth  again.  '*  Moses,  my 
servant,  is  dead.”  But  though  their  leader  was 
dead,  God  lived,  and  the  divine  purposes  must  be 
earried  forward,  and  another  must  take  the  place 
ef  him  who  had  seemed  indispensable  to  the  glory 
of  Israel.  Moses  had  brought  the  people  of  God 
to  the  borders  of  the  Jordan,  but  he  could  go  no 
further,  and  Joshua  must  lead  them  into  the 
promised  land  (1  Cor.  x.  11).  Moses  is  the  repre¬ 
sentative  of  the  Law,  and  Joshua  is  the  represen¬ 
tative  of  Grace,  and  the  type  of  Christ.  The  Law 
can  only  bring  us  to  the  borders  of  the  heavenly 
Canaan ;  but  when  the  Law  dies,  our  Joshua  or  Je¬ 
sus  brings  08  into  our  promised  inheritance  in  the 
Gospel.  Ton  will  notice  that  Joshua  bad  already 
bean  appointed  as  the  successor  of  Moses,  and 
tkis  command  Is  the  nottfloatlon  to  him  that  the 
hour  has  arrived  for  him  to  become  the  leader 
of  God’s  people  (Num.  xxvii.  18-23).  "Arise,  go 
over  this  Jordan.”  Here  was  a  test  of  Joshua's 
faith.  He  had  no  bridges  to  throw  over  the 
swolleo  river,  nor  any  boats  in  which  to  transport 
the  great  multitude  who  stood  on  the  shore.  But 
Joehua  has  learned  by  his  previous  spiritual  edu¬ 
cation  to  trust  in  Jehovah,  and  he  knows  that  God 
-will  provide  the  way  before  them.  The  fact  of 
the  miracle  at  the  Bed  Sea,  by  which  the  waters 


were  parted,  so  that  Israel  went  over  on  dry 
ground,  is  familiar  to  him,  and  so  he  is  confident 
that  God  can  make  a  passage  through  the  Jordan 
as  easily  as  He  did  through  the  Bed  Sea.  When 
God  says  "  Go,”  we  have  only  to  obey,  aud  though 
rivers  roll  before  us,  or  mountains  obstruct  our 
path,  the  command  of  the  Almighty  is  an  assur¬ 
ance  that  He  will  open  the  way,  as  a  reward  of 
obedience.  "AIJ  this  people.”  We  cannot  know 
accurately  the  numbers  embraced  by  this  word 
"all.”  Our  only  information  is  residing  those 
who  were  above  twenty  years  of  age,  and  who 
were  able  to  go  to  war,  and  in  Num.  xxvi.  51  we 
learn  that  there  were  691,730  of  this  class.  To 
this  number  must,  therefore,  be  added  the  women, 
and  children,  and  the  aged. 

"Unto  the  land,  which  I  do  give  to  them.” 
God  had  promised  this  land  to  the  patriarchs,  amd 
so  when  Joseph  was  dying,  he  said  to  his  breth¬ 
ren  "  God  will  visit  you  and  bring  you  out  of  this 
land  unto  the  land  which  He  sware  to  Abraham, 
to  Isaac,  and  to  Jacob  ”  (Gen.  1.  24).  The  first 
promise  was  to  Abraham  (Gen.  xii.  1),  and  though 
nearly  five  hundred  years  had  passed  since  that 
promise  was  spoken,  it  was  sure  to  be  fulfilled,  for 
God  cannot  lie,  and  He  is  aCkjvenant-keeping  God. 

Ybbse  3.  The  promise  was  to  faith,  and  only 
faith  could  possess  the  promised  land.  And  then 
in  this  verse  we  find  another  condition,  viz :  they 
must  enter  the  land  and  overcome  those  who  held 
it  before  it  could  be  theirs.  "  Every  place  that 
the  sole  of  your  foot  shall  tread  upon.”  Idleness 
could  not  possess  Canaan.  God  would  not  drive 
out  the  enemy  for  them,  but  they  must  go  forward 
and  fight  for  its  possession.  God  has  promised  to 
His  Church  that  He  will  give  to  them  the  heathen 
for  their  possession,  but  merely  praying  will  not 
bring  the  fulfilment  of  the  promise.  The  Church 
must  go  forward  in  faith,  missionaries  must 
preach  the  Gospel,  difficulties  must  be  overcome ; 
and  when  the  Church  does  its  part,  God  will  keep 
His  promise.  Prayer  is  one  of  the  means  to  be 
employed,  but  prayer  alone  is  only  wasted  breath, 
for  giving  and  working  are  as  much  the  duty  of 
the  Church  as  praying. 

Yebse  4.  The  boundaries  of;,the  promised  land 
are  given  in  Deut.  xi.  24  as  "  from  the  wilderness 
and  Lebanon,  from  the  river,  the  river  Euphrates, 
even  unto  the  uttermost  sea.”  The  only  differ¬ 
ence  is  that  in  our  lesson  the  Euphrates  and  the 
great  sea  are  brought  together,  the  former  being 
on  the  east  and  the  latter  on  the  west,  while  the 
wilderness  was  on  the  south  and  Lebanon  on  the 
north.  These  boundary  lines  were  substantially 
the  same  as  was  promised  to  Abraham  (Gen.  xv. 
18-21).  See  also  Exod.  xxill.  31 ;  Num.  xxxiv. 
1-12 ;  Joshua  xiii.-xlx.  You  will  notice  the  words 
"this  Lebanon,”  for  the  mountain  was  visible 
from  the  camp  of  Israel. 

Yebse  5.  God  assures  Joshua  of  the  success  of 
his  mission  as  the  leader  of  the  army  of  the  chosen 
nation.  This  promise  of  success  did  not  rest  on 
the  weakness  of  the  enemy,  for  there  were  giants 
in  the  land,  and  the  walls  of  Jericho  Just  over  the 
Jordan  were  Impregnable  to  human  power.  But 
Joshua  was  to  be  successful  because  Jehovah  was 
with  him,  and  with  Almighty  power  on  his  side, 
no  man  would  be  able  to  stand  against  him.  This 
same  promise  was  spoken  to  Israel  from  Sinai 
(Deut.  vii.  24) :  "  There  shall  no  man  be  able  to 
stand  before  thee,  until  thou  have  destroyed  them.” 
The  promise  was  not  that  there  would  be  no  fight; 
ing  on  the  part  of  the  enemy,  but  that  the  final 
issue  would  be  complete  victory.  So  the  promise 
to  every  believer  is  of  sanctification,  but  we  are 
not  sanctified  when  we  are  born  again,  nor  does 
Satan  quietly  relinquis'i  his  possession  of  this 
and  that  heart  citadel.  On  the  contrary,  he  re¬ 
sists  every  step,  and  the  Christian’s  march  to  the 
goal  of  perfect  holiness  is  one  constant  warfare 
with  the  principalities  and  powers  of  darkness; 
but  the  end  is  ob  sure  as  the  throne  of  God,  the 
complete  destruction  of  sin  in  the  soul,  and  the 
posseesioa  by  our  J«su»  of  the  entire  temple  with¬ 
in.  "As  I  was  with  Moses,  so  I  will  be  with  thee.” 
When  God  commanded  His  servant  to  go  down 
into  Egypt  and  deliver  His  people  from  the  hand 
of  Pharaoh,  He  gave  this  promise,  and  sought  by 
it  to  scatter  the  fears  of  Moses:  "  I  will  be  with 
thee  ”  (Exod.  iii.  12).  And  in  the  farewell  words 
of  this  heroic  leader,  before  he  ascended  the  sides 
of  Nebo,  he  assured  the  people  "  The  Lord,  thy 
God,  He  it  is  that  doth  go  with  thee.  He  will  not 
fail  thee  nor  forsake  thee.”  So  God  renewed  His 
promise  to  Joshua  as  He  commanded  him  to  go 
forward  and  possess  the  long-desired  Canaan — “  I 
will  be  with  thee”;  "I  will  not  fail  thee”;  or 
more  strictly  translated,  "  I  will  not  let  go  of 
thee.”  So  Jesus  assured  His  timid  disciples  be¬ 
fore  His  Ascension,  as  He  commanded  them  to 
go  into  all  the  world  and  possess  it  for  the  glory 
of  God.  "  I  am  with  you  alway,  even  unto  the 
end  of  the  world.”  So  God  spoke  through  the  pen 
of  Isaiah  to  all  believers  in  all  ages — "  Fear  not, 
I  am  with  thee.”  This  precious  promise  is  ours 
to-day.  Every  disciple  can  claim  it ;  the  youngest 
scholar  in  your  class  who  trusts  in  Jesus  has  this 
almighty  protector  and  defender  always  by  his 
side,  day  and  night.  And  so  long  as  we  keep  the 
eye  of  faith  fastened  upon  Him,  He  will  keep  our 
feet  from  falling,  and  give  us  the  victory  in  every 
battle  with  temptation. 

Yebses  6-9.  Three  times  in  these  verses  is  the 
command  repeated  "Be  strong.”  The  dying  words 
of  David  to  his  son,  Solomon,  were  "be  strong” 
(1  Kings  ii.  2).  The  words  of  Azariah  to  Asa, 
King  of  Judah,  were  "  be  strong,”  and  he  reminds 
him  of  the  source  of  his  strength,  "  The  Lord  is 
with  you  while  ye  be  with  Him  ”  (2  Chron.  xv.  2, 
7).  Paul  urges  the  believers  in  Corinth  "Quit 
you  like  men — ^be  strong  ”  (1  Cor.  xvi.  13) ;  to  the 
Church  in  Ephesus,  he  writes  "Be  strong  in  the 
Lord"  (Eph.  vi.  10);  and  in  his  Epistle  to  Timo¬ 
thy,  he  writes  "  Thou,  therefore,  my  son,  be 
strong  in  the  Grace  that  is  in  Christ  Jesus  ”  (2 
Tim.  ii.  1).  Joshua  and  the  army  of  Israel  could 
do  nothing  in  conquering  the  heathen  tribes  in 
Canaan,  unless  they  were  strong  and  fearless,  but 
it  was  the  presence  of  God  which  gave  them 
strength,  and  their  part  was  simple  faith  in  the 
promises.  Only  by  waiting,  in  faith,  upon  the 
Lord  can  we  become  strong  (Isa.  xl.  29,  31),  Bead 
David’s  experience  (Psalm  xxx.  7,  Ixxi.  3).  Bead 
the  testimony  of  Paul  (2  Cor.  xii.  10).  O  what  a 
victory  would  the  Christian  Church  gain  to-day 
over  the  armies  of  sin,  if  its  members  were  only 
waiting  upon  Jehovah-Jesus,  and  renewing  their 
strength  day  by  day  !  In  His  command  to  Joshua, 
God  gives  two  motives  to  His  servant,  as  an  in¬ 
spiration  to  go  forward  strong  and  fearless.  The 
flrst  one  was  the  grandeur  of  his  mission  as  the 
captain  of  Israel,  in  the  inheritance  of  the  prom¬ 
ised  Canaan.  Instead  of  "  unto  this  people  shalt 
thou  divide  for  an  inheritance,”  abetter  rendering 
is  "  thou  shalt  cause  this  people  to  inherit  the 
land.”  He  was  to  fashion  by  his  strength  and 
courage  the  last  link  in  the  chain  of  God’s  pur¬ 
pose,  a  link  which  should  connect  prophecy  with 
fulfilment.  The  second  motive  to  fidelity  was  that 
prosperity  could  be  realized  only  by  a  strict  obedi¬ 
ence  to  the  divine  law,  and  therefore  he  must  be 
strong,  so  as  not  to  be  turned  aside  "  to  the  right 
hand  or  to  the  left.”  Joshua  was  to  be  the  chosen 
instrument  of  God  in  the  consummation  of  this 
great  work,  but  God  cannot  use  His  children  un¬ 
less  they  obey  His  law,  and  are  separated  from 
the  world.  So,  through  his  own  personal  obedi¬ 
ence  to  the  law,  Joshua  was  to  become  fitted  to 
be  Israel’s  leader  and  captain.  Now  read  those 
wonderful  verses  in  Heb.  v.  8,  9:  "Though  he 
were  a  Son,  yet  learned  He  obedience  by  things 
which  He  suffered,  and  being  made  perfect.  He 
became  the  author  of  eternal  salvation  unto  all 
them  that  obey  Him.”  If  we  would  be  used  by 
God  we  must  live  holy  lives,  "casting  down 
I  imaginations  and  every  high  thing  that  exalteth 


itself  against  the  knowledge  of  God,  and  bringing 
into  captivity  every  thought  to  the  obedience  of 
Christ  ”  (Heb.  x.  5).  And  if  we  look  at  this  matter 
of  holiness  from  the  lowest  standpoint  of  motive, 
it  is  never  expedient,  as  a  question  of  policy,  to 
disobey  God,  for  our  truest  and  most  permanent 
prosperity  is  found  only  in  the  path  of  His  Com¬ 
mandments.  In  the  8th  verse  God  commands 
Joshua  to  be  constantly  teaching  the  people  in  the 
divine  law,  for  this  is  the  meaning  of  the  words 
‘'Shall  not  depart  out  of  thy  mouth  ”;  and  then 
for  his  own  sake,  as  well  as  for  the  people’s,  he 
must  be  grounded  himself  in  the  law,  and  this 
could  be  attained  only  by  constant  meditation, 
day  and  night.  One  of  the  characteristics  of  the 
godly  man,  described  by  David  In  the  flrst  Psalm, 
is  “  his  delight  Is  in  the  law  of  the  Lord ;  and  in 
His  law  doth  he  meditate  day  and  night.”  And 
the  psalmist  says  of  himself,  "  0  how  love  I  Thy 
law !  it  is  my  meditation  all  the  day  ”  (Psalm  cxlx. 
97).  No  believer  can  become  strong  who  does  not 
feed  upon  the  Word  of  God,  and  we  cannot  feed 
except  by  holy  meditation  which  requires  mo¬ 
ments  of  quiet  thought,  and  the  shutting  out  of 
the  noise  and  activities  of  the  world. 

Many  a  church  member  is  weak  and  fruitless 
from  the  lose  of  the  "still  hour ”  every  day.  It 
is  not  enough  simply  to  read  a  few  verses  or  chap¬ 
ters  in  God’s  Word ;  we  must  meditate  upon  them, 
and  thus  we  become  grounded  in  the  truth. 

Are  we  to  understand  by  the  words  “  this  book 
of  the  law,”  that  the  Pentateuch  was  already  writ¬ 
ten  7  (Bead  Deut.  xxxi.  9,  26.)  Matthew  Henry 
says  "If  ever  any  man’s  business  might  have  ex¬ 
cused  him  from  meditation  and  other  acts  of  de¬ 
votion,  one  would  think  that  Joshua’s  might  at 
this  time.  It  was  a  great  trust  that  was  lodged 
in  his  hands ;  the  care  of  it  was  enough  to  fill  him 
if  he  had  ten  souls,  and  yet  he  must  find  time  and 
thoughts  for  meditation.”  Gen.  Havelock  was 
accustomed  to  rise  an  hour  before  the  army  mov¬ 
ed,  so  as  not  to  lose  his  season  of  prayer  and 
meditation  on  the  Word  of  God.  The  more  busy 
we  are,  the  more  we  need  the  strength  from  the 
Bible. 

Our  lesson  closes  with  another  call  of  God  to 
Joshua  to  be  strong  and  of  a  good  courage,  and 
the  repetition  of  the  promise  of  God’s  abiding 
presence  with  him.  It  would  be  well  for  the 
teacher  to  remind  the  scholars  that  if  a  Christian 
is  ever  overcome  by  a  temptation  it  is  not  because 
of  the  strength  of  the  temptation,  but  because  of 
the  weakness  of  the  disciple.  I  have  heard  men 
excuse  themselves  for  jdelding  to  sin,  on  the 
ground  that  the  temptationj  was  too  mighty  for 
them  to  resist.  This  is  a  cowardly  excuse,  and 
it  is  always  false.  If  the  disciple  is  waiting  upon 
the  Lord  and  is  strong  in  Him,  there  is  no  arrow 
in  the  quiver  of  Satan  that  can  pierce  his  armor ; 
and  on  the  other  hand,  if  the  disciple  is  living  out 
of  the  "secret  place,”  the  weakest  attack  is  sure 
to  lay  him  low.  When  a  Christian  says  in  explan¬ 
ation  of  his  sin  couldn’t  help  it,”  you  may 
know  that  he  has  been  fighting  in  bis  own 
strength.  But  every  child  of  God  may  shout  with 
Paul  "I  can  do  all  things  through  Christ,  who 
strengtheneth  me.”  And  day  by  day,  hour  by 
hour,  up  to  the  very  last  battle  with  death,  he  can 
cry  "  Neither  death,  nor  life,  nor  angels,  nor  prin¬ 
cipalities,  nor  powers,  nor  things  present,  nor 
things  to  come,  nor  height,  nor  depth,  nor  any  oth¬ 
er  creature,  shall  be  able  to  separate  me  from  the 
love  of  God,  which  is  in  Christ  Jesus,  our  Lord.” 

God  make  you,  and  me,  and  every  pastor,  and 
teacher,  strong  in  Him,  that  our  lives  may  be 
ever  writing  histories  of  victories,  to  the  glory  of 
the  name  of  Jesus. 


A  PAST  DAT  IN  1766,  AND  WHAT  FOLLOWED  IT. 

One  of  the  hymns  written  by  Miss  Anne 
Steel,  more  than  a  century  ago,  has  furnished 
a  few  stanzas  to  most  of  our  hymn-books, 
though  not  many  of  those  who  use  them  know 
the  history  of  the  hymn,  or  its  connection  with 
events  that  were  full  of  interest  to  the  genera¬ 
tion  then  living,  and  have  vitally  affected  the 
condition  of  three  continents. 

The  following  is  the  hymn,  as  found  in  a  late 
collection  of  Miss  Steel’s  poems : 

ON  THE  PUBLIC  PAST,  FEB.  6,  1756. 

See,  gracious  God,  before  Thy  throne 
Thy  mourning  people  bend ; 

’Tie  on  Thy  sovereign  grace  alone 
Our  humble  hopes  depend. 

Tremendous  Judgments  from  Thy  hand 
Thy  dreadful  power  display ; 

Yet  mercy  spares  this  guilty  land. 

And  yet  we  live  to  pray. 

Great  God,  and  why  is  Britain  spared. 
Ungrateful  as  we  are  7 

O  be  these  awful  warnings  heard. 

While  Mercy  cries  “  Forbear !  ” 

What  numerous  crimes  increasing  rise 
O’er  all  this  wretched  isle ! 

What  land  so  favored  of  the  skies. 

And  yet  what  land  so  vile ! 

How  changed,  alas,  are  truths  divine. 

For  error,  guilt,  and  shame ; 

What  impious  numbers,  bold  in  sin. 

Disgrace  the  Christian  name ! 

O  bid  us  turn.  Almighty  Lord, 

By  Thy  resistless  grace ; 

Then  shall  our  hearts  obey  Thy  Word, 

And  humbly  seek  Thy  fkce. 

Then,  should  insulting  foes  invade. 

We  shall  not  sink  in  fear; 

Secure  of  never-failing  aid, 

If  Ood,  our  God  is  near. 

The  judgments  in  the  first  line  of  the  second 
stanza  are  said  to  refer  to  the  “  Earthquake  at 
Lisbon,”  etc.  This  terrible  calamity  had  oc¬ 
curred  on  Nov.  1,  1755,  and  had  produced  a 
profound  impression  on  the  minds  of  great 
multitudes.  The  loss  of  life  at  Lisbon  was 
about  60,000,  and  the  first  shock  was  followed 
by  others — thirty  were  counted — so  that  it  was 
many  weeks  before  any  attempt  was  made  to 
rebuild  the  ruined  portion  of  the  city.  The 
shock  was  very  destructive  in  Africa,  and  was 
felt  throughout  Europe,  and  even  on  this  Con¬ 
tinent.  It  spread  over  an  area  four  times  as 
large  as  the  whole  of  Europe.  The  impression 
which  it  made  was  especially  deep  in  England, 
for  London  had  been  visited  with  a  shock  Feb. 
8, 1750,  and  with  one  still  more  severe  a  month 
later,  March  8.  Charles  Wesley  was  about  to 
preach,  and  had  risen  to  announce  his  text, 
when  the  building  shook  so  violently  that  a 
great  cry  arose  from  the  terrified  congregation. 
Wesley,  with  great  courage  and  presence  of 
mind,  called  out  in  tones  that  rang  through  the 
house :  “  Therefore  we  will  not  fear,  though  the 
earth  be  removed,  and  the  mountains  be  carried 
into  the  midst  of  the  sea,  for  the  Lord  of  hosts 
is  with  us ;  the  God  of  Jacob  is  our  refuge.” 
Iiondon  had  also  been  terrified  by  the  prophecy 
of  a  dragoon,  that  fearful  destruction  was  to  be 
wrought  by  an  earthquake  in  the  middle  of  a 
certain  night.  Many  left  the  city  entirely,  and 
many  more  forsook  their  houses  at  the  time, 
and  camped  in  the  fields  and  parks.  At  mid¬ 
night,  in  Hyde  Park,  Whitefield  preached  to  a 
laroe  congr^ation. 

The  special  cause  for  the  appointment  of  the 
fast  day  was  the  declaration  of  war  with  France 
in  the  month  of  January.  The  immediate  oc¬ 
casion  of  this  war  was  found  on  this  side  of  the 
ocean.  It  was  a  dispute  as  to  the  bsundary 
between  the  French  possessions  and  those  of 
En^and.  The  English  claimed  the  line  of  the 
St.  Lawrence  as  far  as  to  Lake  Erie.  While 
this  question  was  under  discussion,  the  French 
began  to  erect  a  line  of  forts  to  connect  Louisi¬ 
ana  and  Canada,  and  thus  hem  the  English  in 
on  the  west.  This  led  to  hostile  movements 
against  them,  in  which  Washington  was  en¬ 
gaged  and  Braddock  defeated.  After  long  agi¬ 
tation,  at  length  war  was  declared,  the  fast  day 
splinted,  and  this  hymn  written. 

The  hymn  was  very  explicit  in  regard  to  the 
condition  of  England  at  the  time.  It  paints  it 
in  no  flattering  colors ;  yet  the  picture  might, 
with  truth,  have  been  made  more  dark.  It  was 
a  time  of  great  corruption  in  governmental 
offices.  Macaulay  says  that  “anything  short 
of  direct  embezzlement  of  ^he  public  money 
was  considered  as  quite  fair  in  public  men,” 


grwted  that  government  could  be  upheld  only 
by  the  basest  and  most  immoral  acts.’’  Honest 
mm  feared  even  ^eater  corruption  at  home, 
anl  at  the  same  time  the  outlook  in  America, 
onthe  Continent  of  Europe,  and  in  India,  was 
ejceedingly  discouraging.  France  was  threat- 
eiing  England  on  three  continents,  and  the 
corrupt  and  incompetent  government  of  New¬ 
castle  seemed  utterly  unable  to  make  any  suc- 
cetsful  resistance. 

It  was  a  great  crisis  in  England,  on  the  Con¬ 
tinent  of  Europe,  in  America,  and  in  India. 
Bancroft  says  “The  American  question  was. 
Shall  the  continued  colonization  of  North 
Aoerica  be  made  under  the  auspices  of  Eng- 
lisi  Protestantism  and  popular  liberty,  or  shall 
th«  tottering  legitimacy  of  France,  in  its  con- 
nejtion  with  Homan  Catholic  Christianity,  win 
foi  itself  a  new  empire  in  that  hemisphere? 
The  question  of  the  European  Continent  was. 
Shall  a  Protestant  revolutionary  kingdom,  like 
Prussia,  be  permitted  to  rise  up  and  grow  strong 
In  Its  heart  ?  Considered  in  its  unity  as  inter¬ 
esting  mankind,  the  question  was.  Shall  the 
Reformation,  developed  to  the  fulness  of  Free 
Inquiry,  succeed  in  its  protest  against  the 
Middle  Ages  7  ”  He  might  have  added  that  the 
question  in  India  was.  Shall  Homan  Catholic 
France  build  up  another  empire  in  India  and 
its  dependencies,  and  shape  the  destinies  of  a 
large  portion  of  Asia  for  long  generations? 
Thus  the  destinies  of  three  consents  hung  In 
the  balance  when  the  Christian  people  of  Eng¬ 
land  met  on  that  memorable  fast  day  to  make 
their^rayer  unto  God. 

•  It  is  not  for  us  to  trace  the  precise  influence 
of  the  uiRent  cries  which  went  up  to  God  on 
that  day,  and  on  days  that  preceded  and  fol¬ 
lowed  it.  But  we  know  that  God  has  pro¬ 
claimed  Himself  the  Hearer  of  prayer,  and 
we  can  trace  the  subsequent  course  of  events, 
working  out  results  so  striking,  that  we  can 
scarcely  fail  to  exclaim  “  This  is  the  Anger  of 
GoJl.” 

There  were  sad  reverses  after  this  day  of 
prayer  in  the  “French  and  Indian  War”  in 
America ;  in  tlie  “  Seven  Years’  War  ”  which 
Frederick  the  Great  waged  with  most  pf  the 
nations  of  Europe,  and  on  the  plains  of  far 
distant  India.  But  a  decade  of  years  had  not 
passed  before  the  questions  in  regard  to  those 
three  continents  were  answered.  The  power  of 
France  was  broken  in  America  and  India,  and 
Protestant  England  and  her  colonies  rose  vic¬ 
torious  from  struggles  which  were  desperate 
and  seemed  at  times  almost  hopeless.  As  for 
Frederick  and  Prussia,  though  there  were  fear¬ 
ful  odds  against  them,  they  conquered  and 
lived;  and  now  we  see  a  united  German  Em¬ 
pire  grouped  around  the  little  kingdom  of 
Prussia,  and  its  king,  the  successor  of  Freder¬ 
ick,  the  flrst  Protestant  Emperor.  If  we  com¬ 
pare  the  condition  and  prospects  of  the  world 
in  1756  with  those  of  the  world  that  we  now 
look  out  on  in  1883,  we  may  well  exclaim 
“What  hath  God  wrought!”  And  should 
times  of  national  trouble  recur,  and  our  nation¬ 
al  outlook  become  gloomy,  we  may  recall  the 
day  of  prayer  in  1756,  and  with  humble  confi¬ 
dence  c^l  upon  God  in  the  day  of  trouble. 
Secure  of  never-failing  help, 

If  God,  our  God,  is  near. 

— NaUonal  Baptist. 


ONE  THING  AND  ANOTHER. 

Pick  the  beetles  off  the  potato  fields,  and  there 
will  he  fewer  young  by  and  by.  Later  it  will  be 
necessary  to  use  Paris  green. 

Mulch  your  newly-planted  fruit-trees.  It  keeps 
downweeds,  and  by  holding  the  moisture  will  pre¬ 
vent  bjury  from  drought.  Straw  of  couise  makes 
the  fiest  mulch.  Coarse  hay,  leaves,  and  sawdust 
are  all  good. 

Gut  grass  when  in  bloom  and  it  will  make  more 
nutritive  hay  than  if  cut  later.  The  amount  of 
water  has  diminished,  and  therefore  shrinkage 
will  M  less.  In  late  out  hay  the  increased  fibre 
makes  it  n^ore  indigestible. 

As  soon  as  the  early  crop  of  potatoes  has  been 
harvisted,  you  may  plant  sunflowers.  Put  the 
seeds  in  twelve  inches  apart  each  way,  and  when 
they  sre  a  foot  high  earth  them  up,  and  they  will 
need  no  further  care.  If  you  keep  bees  the  blos¬ 
soms  will  be  valuable,  while  the  seeds  are  excel¬ 
lent  tor  poultry,  and  are  in  demand  for  making 


tMlettaap. 

^■nTliouis  doctor  asserts  that  an  old  fellow  liv¬ 
ing  on  tke  State  line,  who  claims  to  be  a  root  doc¬ 
tor,  haqhad  three  medicines  in  the  dispensatory. 
He  nanJes  them  respectively  Hibobalorum,  Lobo- 
bahiruq,  and  Hilobustem.  One  is  a  cathartic, 
anothes  an  emetic,  and  the  last  a  "rank  pizen,” 
which  vlll  bust  his  patients.  He  makes  the  flrst 
by  peeling  the  bark  downward,  the  seeond  by  peel¬ 
ing  it  upward,  and  the  last  by  peeling  it  around. 

It  is  claimed  that  corn  is  the  most  suitable  food 
for  setting  hens.  The  requirements  of  a  sitter 
differ  from  those  of  other  hens.  Keeping  quiet 
and  without  much  exercise,  not  much  is  required 
to  Bimtain  life,  and  their  food  should  be  of  such  a 
nature  as  to  digest  slowly.  For  this  reason  whole 
grain  is  preferred,  and  corn  is  thought  to  be  much 
the  bast.  Soft  food  of  any  kind  is  soon  digested, 
and  the  hen  becomes  hungry,  and  either  leaves 
the  nest  too  frequently  or  becomes  very  poor. 
The  advantage  of  corn  over  other  grain  is  that  it 
is  mure  oily  and  not  so  likely  to  stimulate  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  eggs,  and  being  hard  and  compact,  is 
digested  much  slower  than  other  grain. 

If  one  desires  to  have  new  varieties  of  grapes 
come  quickly  into  bearing,  a  few  buds  cut  off  and 
properly  grafted  may  produce  fruit  in  a  short 
time.  Grafting  on  cut  off,  underground,  gnarly 
stumps  of  vines,  as  usually  practised,  is  very  un¬ 
certain  at  best.  A  good  method  is  to  take  a  strong 
branch  or  cane  of  vine,  or  even  a  whole  young 
vine,  when  a  change  of  fruit  is  desired,  and  whip 
the  graft  in  the  usual  way.  Then  cover  up  the 
vine  In  the  soil  as  near  the  roots  as  possible,  leav¬ 
ing  above  ground  only  a  bud  or  two  of  the  graft. 
It  is  well  known  how  quickly  a  layer  will  make  a 
bearing  vine,  as  it  has  the  advantage  of  the  parent 
roots  as  well  as  the  roots  it  produces.  The  layer 
may  be  extended,  if  long  enough,  to  grow  where 
the  vine  is  to  remain.  Yineyards  may  In  this  way 
be  quickly  changed  to  better  varieties. 

"The  season  for  frogs’  legs  has  begun,”  said  a 
Jefferson  Market  dealer  the  other  day,  as  quoted 
inthe  "HotelMail.”  "We  had  a  few  in  several  days 
ago,  but  the  best  came  in  to-day.  They  are  fine, 
fresh  ones,  and  came  from  Camden  and  Philadel¬ 
phia.  We  are  selling  them  for  $1  a  pound,  which 
is  the  general  price.  The  legs  average  atout  six 
to  the  pound.  I  have  seen  them  so  large  that  two 
weight  a  pound,  but  these  are  not  as  good  as  the 
smaller.”  "How  long  does  the  season  last?” 
"  Pretty  much  throughout  the  Summer.”  "  Is 
there  a  great  demand  for  them?”  "We  sell  a 
good  many,  but  I  can’t  say  there  is  what  is  called 
a  big  rush  to  get  them.  Some  customers  buy 
them  very  frequently,  while  others  dislike  even  to 
look  at  them.  For  my  part,  give  me  frogs’  legs 
on  toast  for  breakfast  and  I  won’t  complain.” 

In  the  Far  West  they  have  a  way  of  arguing 
which  is  peculiar.  When  a  gentleman  remarked 
“Them  bosses  is  a  fine  pair,”  a  grammarian  cor¬ 
rected  him,  telling  him  that  a  more  proper  method 
of  speaking  would  be  to  say  "  Them  bosses  are  a 
fine  pair?”  The  flrst  speaker  quietly  pulled  out  a 
huge  navy  revolver,  cocked  it,  and  then  said 
“Mister,  it  is  perfectly  correct  to  say  ‘Them 
bosses  is  a  fine  pair.’  Just  you  think  the  matter 
over,  and  I’il  give  you  two  minutes  or  thereabouts 
to  agree  with  me.”  Then  the  second  speaker  re¬ 
called  the  time  when  he  kept  a  “  deestrict”  school 
and  boarded  round,  and  long  before  the  two 
minutes  were  up  he  said  "My  friend,  my  delib¬ 
erate  opinion  is  that  I  was  laboring  under  tempo¬ 
rary  insanity  when  I  contradict^  you.  There 
aint  no  finer  specimen  of  pure  English  than  the 
expression  ‘  Them  bosses  is  a  fine  pair.’  ”  The 
gentleman  with  the  revolver  put  up  his  weapon 
and  blandly  remarked  “  I  knowed  you’d  come  to 
your  senses  when  you  took  in  all  the  circum¬ 
stances.” 

"  IN  BETTEB  HEALTH  THAN  FOB  MANX  TEAB8.” 

A  gentleman  in  Meldon,  Ill.,  whose  wife  was  in 
a  veiw  low  state  of  health,  and  who  could  get  no 
help  from  physicians,  sent  for  a  Compound  Oxygen 
Treatment.  After  using  it,  he  wrote:  "My  tone’s 
health  is  greatly  improved.  At  the  time  she  com¬ 
menced  using  the  Treatment,  her  stomach  would 
retain  scarcely  any  food,  but  soo7t  ajter  taking,  her 
food  began  to  digest,  and  her  general  health  to  im¬ 
prove.  She  has  enjoyed  better  health  during  the  last 
six  months  than  for  many  years.”  Our  Treatise  on 
Compound  Oxygen,  its  nature,  action,  and  results, 
with  reports  of  cases  and  full  information,  sent  free. 
Drs.  Stabket  A  Palen,  1109  and  1111  Girard  St., 
Philadelphia,  Pa.  ________ 

For  constitutional  or  scrofulous  Catarrh,  and 
for  Consumption  induced  by  the  scrofulous  taint, 
Ayer’s  Sarsaparilla  is  the  true  remedy.  It  has 
cured  numberless  oases.  It  will  stop  the  nauseous 
catarrhal  discharges,  and  remove  the  sickening 
I  odor  of  the  breath,  which  are  indications  of  scro^ 
'  ulous  origin. 


JUNE. 

Now  is  the  New  England  year  at  ito  sweetest ; 
not  a  voice  but  is  lifted  up  in  praise,  not  an  eye 
that  does  not  drink  delight  from  ^e  ineffable 
tender  skies  and  the  clean,  rich  verdure  of  the 
meadows  and  forest,  not  yet  dark  and  old  and 
dusty,  with  the  spoils  of  the  roads  and  the 
plowed  fields,  but  fresh  unfolding  from  the  bud, 
and  washed  bright  in  frequent  rains.  The  earth 
is  so  beautiful  that  the  feeling  it  awakens  Is 
even  akin  to  pain,  that  deep  outgoing  of  affec¬ 
tion  to  the  spirit  of  order  and  loveliness  that 
fills  nature  in  these  days  of  blossom  and  bird¬ 
mating.  The  air  is  full  of  fragrance  ;  though 
the  apple  orchards  here  and  the  cherries  are 
stripped  of  their  adorning,  they  are  not  so  on 
the  hills  north  ;  and  hereabout  the  lilacs  yet 
load  the  breezes,  and  many  a  shrub  in  gardens 
or  by  the  roadsides  contribute  their  portion,  ^t 
is  the  day  of  new  springing  com  and  growing 
grain  ;  the  day  of  new  promising  crops,  and  of 
cattle  upon  a  thousand  hills.  It  is  the  time  of 
the  columbine  that  along  covmtry  hill  sides 
flaunts  its  “  gipsy  beauty  free  and  flae,”  and  of 
the  sand  violets  and  the  meadow  violets,  blue 
and  white.  It  is  the  time  of  the  jubilant  bobo¬ 
link  in  the  clover  meadow,  and  the  crow  in  the 
com.  It  is  above  all  the  time  for  the  forests. 
Under  the  trees  a  multitude  of  subtle  scents 
are  joining  in  that  composite  that  can  only  be 
call^  “  woodsy  ”  ;  so  peculiar  and  so  delidous 
is  it,  so  cloistered  and  so  sacred,  so  fit  an  in¬ 
cense  for  the  tme  and  holy  fame  of  the  Crea¬ 
tor.  The  breath  of  the  myriad  ferns  and  moss¬ 
es,  the  new  life  of  their  miraculous  grace,  bom 
out  of  the  sacrificial  decay  of  the  autumnal 
bloom  of  these  solemn  shades ;  the  swaying  of 
the  tiny  woodland  wind-flower ;  the  deep  bar¬ 
baric  splendor  of  the  trillium ;  the  mysterious 
delicacy  of  the  herbroberts  frame  and  face,  and 
its  strange,  rude  odor ;  Che  cry  of  the  thrush 
above,  the  scamper  of  the  squirrels,  the  “  clear 
spring  that  ’midst  its  herbs  wells  softly  forth  ”  ; 
these  are  all  a  part  of  the  charm  of  the  early 
June  woods ;  and  ^1  these  urge  upon  the  soul 
the  sense  of  a  mighty  Presence. — Springfield 
Republican. 

Fair  the  Summer  landscape  lies — 

Sea  and  sand  and  brook  and  tree, 

Meadow  broad  and  sheltered  bough. 

Shade  and  sunshine  intermarried. 

All  deliciously  varied : 

Goodly  fields  of  waving  corn, 

Pastures  green,  where  neat-herd’s  hom 
Bloweth  through  the  live-long  day 
Many  a  rudely  Jocund  lay ; 

There  be  rows  of  waving  trees, 

Hymning  saintliest  homilies 
To  the  weary  passer-by. 

Till  his  heart  mount  to  his  eye. 

And  his  tingling  feelings  glow 
With  deep  love  for  all  below. 

While  his  soul,  in  rapturous  prayer. 

Finds  a  temple  everywhere. 

— MoUierwell. 

Best  here,  beneath  the  unmoving  shade. 

And  on  the  silent  valleys  gaze. 

Winding  and  widening,  till  they  fade 
In  yon  soft  ring  of  Summer  haze. 

The  village  trees  their  summits  bare 
Still  as  its  spire,  and  yonder  flock. 

At  rest  in  those  calm  fields,  appear 
As  chiselled  from  the  lifeless  rock. 

One  tranquil  mount  the  scene  o’erlooks — 

There  the  hushed  winds  their  Sabbath  keep. 

While  a  near  hum  from  bees  and  brooks 
Gomes  faintly  like  the  breath  of  sleep. 

— Bryaot 
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WHAM  St  fMA 

Nos.  204  and  206  West  Baltimore  Street, 
Baltimore.  Mo.  11a  Fifth  Avenue.  N.  Y. 

R.  H.  MACr  &  GO., 

14tb  ST.,  SIXTH  AVJBNUS:,  and  13tli  ST., 
NEW  YOBK. 

OBAND  CENTBAL  FANCY  AND  DBY  GOODS 
ESTABLISHMENT. 

WE  ARE  ADDING  NOVELTIES  IN  TRIMMED 


MILLINERY 


EVERY  DAY,  MADE  FROM  THE  CHOICEST  MATERIALS, 
ALSO  A  FULL  ASSORTMENT  IN  ALL  THE  MOST 
DESIRABLE  SHAPES,  STYLES,  AND  COLORS 
IN  UNTRIMMED  STRAW  GOODS  FOB 
BOTH  LADIES  AND  CHILDREN. 

NO  FINER  ASSORTMENT  OF 

BLACK  SILKS, 

CAN  BE  FOUND  THAN  WE  ABE  NOW  DISPLAYING. 
THEY  ABE  MADE  BY  THE  MOST  RELIABLE  FOR¬ 
EIGN  AND  DOMESTIC  MANUFACTUBEBS, 

AND  SOLD  AT  LOWEST  PRICES 
IN  THIS  COUNTRY. 


DRESS  GOODS 


GAMES, 


COMPRISING  LAWN  TENNIS,  CROQUET,  ARCHERY, 
PITCH  A  BING,  BING  TOSS,  BATTLE-DORE,  &C.,  AC. 
AND  THE  NEW  AND  VERY  POPULAR  GAME  OF 


A  New  Sunday  School  Song  Book! 

“  There  U  a  land  of  pure  delight.’*  ’ 

PD^niiiGiiT 

BxStaa.  r.  Baotand  C.  C.  CaM. 

CROWDED  FROM  COYER  TO  COYEB 
WITH  GEMS  OF  GOSPEL  SONG 
BY  THE  BEST  WBITEBS. 


Bverx  Piece  of  Yalaet 

Flo  Dry  and  Vaelesa  Matter: 

OoodWorda  andCK»odMnslct 

19a  pages,  printed  on  fine  paper  and  handsomelv 
bound  in  boards.  Price,  35  cents,  by  mail ;  13.60 
per  dosen  by  express,  charges  not  prepaid.  A 
mingle  copy  (in  boards)  for  examination  mailed 
on  receipt  01  a5  cents.  Specimen  Pages  Free. 

Pnbllehed  by 

JOHN  CHURCH  &  CO., 

-{  Cincinnati.  0. 


WE  WAMTIOOO  Mn  BOOK  AGEVTA 

For  0«n.  DODGE'S  A  Oen.  SHERMAN’S  Bran  New  Book 

THIRTY-THREE  TEARS  AMONQ 

OUR  WILD  INDIANS. 

Intradoetion  by  On.  StoniM.  SupCTb  Blertn^s.  TbM 


Iilwl7  DUnTnCDADUC  Ot  the  Presbyterian  General 
14X11  rnUlUOnArllu  Assembly  will  be  sent  by 
mall,  post-paid,  tor  ONE  Dollar;  also  Cabinets  ot  the 
Moderator  and  Clerk  (Rot.  E.  F.  Hatfield,  D.D.,  and  Rer. 
W.  C.  Boberte),  In  group  or  separate,  at  2S  oenta  each. 
Address  RECORD  ft  EFLER, 

Box  722,  Saratoga,  N.  Y. 


HOME 

INSURANCE  COMPANY  OF  NEW  YORK. 

Office,  No,  119  Broadway. 

PIFTT-NUTH  SEKZ-INHUAL  STATEHXHT, 
Showing  the  condition  of  the  Company  on  the  Tint  day  of 
JANUABT,  1883. 

CASH  CAPITAL,  ....  $8,000,000  00 
Beserre  for  Unearned  Premlmns,  2,116,882  00 
Beserre  for  Unpaid  Losses  and 
Claims,  .....  817,696  01 

Bet  Surplus,  ....  1,774,061  06 

CASH  ASSETS,  ■  •  •  $7,208,489  07 

-  • 

SUMMARY  OF  ASSETS  HELD  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES 
AVAILABLE  FOB  THE  PAYMENT  OF  LOSSES  BY 
FIBS  AND  FOB  THE  PROTECTION  OP  POLICY 
HOLDERS  OF  FIRE  INSURANCE:  * 

Cwslt  lit  Bwmks . 6178,408  3S 

Bonds  stnd  Mortanges,  being  lirsf  lien 
on  Renl  SSstato,  (worth  id, 780,800)..  1478,737  44 
Vnltod  States  Stoobsk  (aanrbet  valne).  4^m,710  00 
Bnnb  A  Rnllioad  Stoeka  A  Boniliu 

(market  wnliie) .  847487  00 

State  nnd  Mnnleipal  Bonds,  (market 

▼nine) .  SO, 000  00 

lemne  on  Stoeks,  pnynble  on  demand, 

(market  vnlae  of  CoUntemls,  $087,- 

S70.S4) .  491475  00 

Interest  due  on  let  Jannary,  1883....  4S400  10 

Premlnme  nneoUeeted  and  la  bands 

of  Agents .  103438  44 

AeallMnte .  43,784  37 

Total . 67408,480  07 

CHAS.  J.  MARTIN,  President. 

J.  H.  'WASHBURN,  Sooretary. 

HANOVER 

Fire  Insurance  Company 

181  BHOASWAT,  NSW  TOSS. 

Sixty-first  Semi-Annual  Statement,  showing  the  oonditiOB 
of  the  (Company,  January  1,  lE^. 

Cash  Capital,  ....  $1,060,000  jOO 

Reserve  for  Be-Insuranee, .  .  702,988  M 

Beserre  for  all  other  Liabilities,  140,706  9)7 

Bet  Snrplns, .  716,664  80 


Total  Assets, 


$2,669,209  1< 


IN  IMMENSE  VARIETY,  INCLUDING  ALL  SHADES  AND 
COLORS  IN  FRENCH  CASHMERE,  CAMEL ’S  HAIR, 
VIGOGNES,  SHOODAH  CLOTHS,  SERGES,  AB- 
MUBES,  BUNTINGS,  LADIES’  CLOTH, 
FLANNEL  SUITINGS. 

nun’s  veiling,  in  all  (X)L0BS,  full  DOUBLE 
WIDTH,  AND  WARRANTED  ALL  WOOL. 

A  FULL  AND  COMPLETE  ASSORTMENT  OP  OUT-DOOR 


LAWN  POOL, 

AT  PRICES  LOWER  THAN  AT  ANY  PREVIOUS  SEASON. 

ORDERS  BY  MAIL  WILL  RECEIVE  PROMPT  AND 
CAREFUL  ATTENTION. 

Send  tor  Catalogue. 

R.  H.  MACY  &  CO. 

“BEST  IN  THE  WORLD.  ” 


SUPERIOR 


LADIES  ASKWURSIOREKEEFER  IDRlT. 

TBRT  STBOH6,  SMOOTH  A  BLASTIO. 

StorekMpen  are  obliged  to  pay  a  little  more  for  thta 
Bilk  than  for  ordinary  kinda,  but  enterpiialng  merchants 
will  keep  what  their  customers  aak  for. 

Liberal  arrangements  will  be  made  with  one  or  two 
first-olaa  merrhante  In  erery  city,  where  our  goodi  are 
not  already  sold,  to  keep  a  full  line  of  our  Bilks,  which 
are  now  sold  by  mora  than  six  thousand  leading  Dry 
Goods  and  Motions  houaas  In  the  United  States. 

If  year  ttorekeepsn  tefU  not  supply  you  with  our 
goods,  send  M  cants  or  iiudi  for  a  box  of  saimles. 

We  nuurufacture  •  fuU  line  ot  Spool  BUk,  finbroideiy 
Silk, Ktchlnmnlloeelle  and  Knlttliw  BtlkB,aleo  Pure 
Dye  Machlne^wist  and  Sewing  Bilk  for  mannfactiiring 
purpoeesi  and  the  celebrated  Patent  Quill  Twta. 

Ws  sen  araats  Embroidery  BUk,  adds  and  ends,  as- 
sorted  colors,  at  cents  per  os.  _ 

Waete  Sewing  Snk  Mack  or  eator,  Meta,  per  oa. 

Bend  two  Sc.  poatega  BtemM  tor  U-page  pamphlet  giv¬ 
ing  rules  and  designs  for  Bilk  Kntttlng; 

The  Brainerd  &  Armstrong  Co. 

400  Broadway,  Now  Tork- 
338  Market  St.,  rhiladolphia.  Pa. 
BO  Summer  St.,  Bostoa,  Mesa 
85  Sharpe  St^  Baltimore,  Md. 
Hllla  at  Mew  I-ondoii,  <^niu 
Mention  thin  pap«f. 


No  Risk;  T  Solid  10  Per  Cent. 

BAPIB  ACCUMULATION t 

Can  Handle  Sums  Large  or  Small. 

SOLID  as  ENGLISH  CONSOLS  or  U.  S.  BONDS. 

For  (Xrcular  addrem  the 

Catni  Dlmsis  Fiiudal  AgtMtj,  JncloMfille,  Dliids. 


SUMMARY  OF  ASSE’TS. 

United  States  Bonds  (par  value  $1,828,000) . $1,683,292  5 

Bonds  and  Mortgage,  being  first  lien  on  Improv¬ 
ed  Real  Bstate  in  the  eltlee  ot  New  York  and 

Brooklyn .  .  200,760  to 

Loans  on  call,  amply  secured .  1,800  00 

Cash  In  Banks  and  Office  .  82,292  $1 

Railroad  First  Mortgage  Bonds .  118,126  to 

State  and  City  Bonds .  116,230  to 

Bank  and  Trust  Company's  Stocks .  63,660  to 

Railroad  Stock.  14,100  to 

Balances  In  hands  ot  Agents,  In  course  ot  trans¬ 
mission,  and  uncollected  Office  Premiums. . . .  100,606  97 

Accrued  Interest .  10,762  08 

-  $2,8894)9  16 

SEUTJAiaiT  a.  WALCOTT,  Freside&t. 

I.  BEMS^  LANE,  Vloe-Pree’t  and  Sec 
CHARLES  L.  ROE,  Assistant  Secretary. 

CONTINENTAL 

INSUEANCE  COMPANY, 
100  Broadway,  New  York. 

uinm,  im 


Boservo  Ibr  Unearned  Freminnu,  ....  $1,594,133  5 
Baearve  fbr  all  other  Clainu,  •  ...  318446  97 

Allowed  fbr  CommiMiona  and  Tazea  due  in 

1888, .  60,000  00 

CASH  CAPITAL, .  1,000,000  00 

HXT  SUltFLUS :  Amount  ta 
eluded  in  Salirty  Funds,  -  •  61490,000  00 
Unallotted, .  367,866  69— 1467466  60 

TOTAL  ASSETS,  January,  1888,  •  •  $4,460,684  60 

GEO.  T.  HOPE,  President. 

CYRUS  PECK,  Secretary. 


Vegetable  Sicilian 

HAm  BENEWER 

was  the  flrst  preparation  perfectly  adapted  to  enre 
diseases  of  the  scalp,  and  the  first  suoeessfnl  re¬ 
storer  of  faded  or  gray  hair  to  its  natural  color, 
growth,  and  youthful  heanty.  It  has  had  many 
imitators,  but  noM  have  so  fully  met  all  the  re¬ 
quirements  needful  for  the  proper  treatment  of 
the  hair  and  scalp.  Hall’s  Hair  BBMXwnn  has 
steadily  grown  in  favor,  and  spread  its  lame  and 
usefulness  to  every  quarter  ot  the  globe.  Its  on- 
paralleled  snccese  can  be  attrthnted  to  bnt  one 
caose:  ffte  entire /u(/Uwteni  ef  itspromiset. 

The  proprietors  have  often  been  surprised  at  the 
receipt  of  orders  from  remote  oonntriee,  where 
they  had  never  made  an  effort  for  Its  Introdnetton. 

The  use  for  a  short  time  of  Hall’s  Hair 
Bhmrwxs  wonderfully  improves  the  personal 
appearanos.  It  oleansea  the  scalp  from  aU  im¬ 
parities,  cures  all  humors,  fever,  and  drynsM, 
and  Urns  prevents  baldness.  It  stimnlates  the 
weakened  glands,  and  enablee  them  to  pnsh  for¬ 
ward  a  new  and  rigorons  growth.  Theeffeeteof 
this  artiele  are  not  transient,  like  those  of  aleo- 
hollo  preparations,  bnt  remain  a  long  time,  which 
makes  its  use  a  matter  of  economy. 

BUOKINaHAM’S  DYE 

FOB  THB 

WHISKERS 

will  change  the  beard  to  a  natural  brown,  or 
black,  as  desired.  It  prodnees  a  permanent  color 
that  will  not  wash  away.  Consisting  of  a  Mngle 
preparation.  It  ii  applied  without  trouble. 
FBEPABKD  BY 

B.  P.  HALL  k  C0.yN88hiia,N.H. 

Sold  by  all  Dealers  In  Medlclnsg. 
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THI  NSW  YOBK  SVANOSLIST. 


M*.  UO  Vuc*«  Street, 

Amerioan  Tiaot  Soctety  Building,  Boom  39. 

■  BKHKT  K.  FUUiD,  Kdltmr  amA  Proprietor. 

mss :  13  s  Tmt,  iiTAdTuice,  FortagtPaid. 
itatered  at  the  Foatoflloe  at  New  York  at  aeoond-olaM  mall 

AAwertleeaaeats  30  oenta  a  line — 13  lines  to  tbe  Inch. 
Ob  the  PUth  PMe,  30  ocata  a  line. 

Ob  the  Bt(hth  Iraye,  SO  cents  a  line. 

■arrlaoes  and  Deaths,  not  orer  four  lines,  50  cents, 
•war  four  lines,  10  cents  a  line. 

SO>Addresa  simply  Hew  Toric  BwaaiaeUst,  Box  S330, 
Sew  Teah.  Bemlt,  In  all  cases,  by  DbjiA,  MOHEy  Okdeb, 
•r  BsaBEEBKD  LErntB. 
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COHTBHTS  OP  THIS  PAPBR. 

raoB. 

1.  At  the  Cross  and  the  Sepulchre.  Under  the  Catalpa. 
A  Bother  of  Missionaries.  Erenlngs  with  Authors. 

A  OOKunPOXDKNCx :  Early  Life  of  George  Eliot.  Progress 
In  Geography.  Bounty  In  the  Wrong  Channel.  The 
Training  of  Christian  Teacbera  as  a  part  of  the  Higher 
Education.  Tbe  Bellgions  Press. 

3.  Sunday-school  Lesson,  by  Bex.  Dr.  Ablx>tt  E.  Klttredge. 

One  thing  and  another. 

4.  EorroKiAto:  Anent  Liturgies.  A  Correepoudence  Be¬ 

tween  Bishops.  Mr.  Beecher  Serenty  Tears  Old. 
Blood  for  Blood.  Editorial  Notes.  Ministers  and 
Churches. 

6.  Eating  Humble  Pie.  That  Home  for  Dakota  Girls. 
Antonia.  The  Children  at  Home.  Foreign. 

T.  Farmer’s  Department.  Health  Paragraphs.  The  House¬ 
hold.  Miscellany. 

8.  Our  CleTsland  Letter.  To  Hartford  and  Great  Barring¬ 
ton.  Correotion  of  Statements  made  by  tbe  Bev. 
Samuel  Sawyer.  The  Oongregattonalists  at  Saratoga. 
Current  Events.  Money  and  Business. 

ANENT  UTUBCilEH. 

Fresh  interest  has  been  excited  in  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  liturgies  for  Presbyterian  use,  by  the 
publication  of  the  interesting  and  valuable  vol¬ 
ume  by  Prof.  Hopkins  of  Auburn,  long  conspic¬ 
uous  as  an  advocate  for  a  larger  liturgical  ele¬ 
ment  in  our  worship.  This  interest  has  been 
deepened  by  the  very  emphatic  protest  of  the 
late  Assembly  sermon  against  formalism,  whe¬ 
ther  in  worship  or  in  doctrine,  as  one  of  the 
jierils  of  a  triumphing,  or  rather  a  growing  and 
progressive.  Church.  The  ability  and  ardor  of 
those  who  advocate  what  is  regarded  by  them 
as  an  improvement,  and  the  ardor  and  ability 
of  those  who  regard  all  liturgies  as  mischiev¬ 
ous,  justify  the  anticipation  that  the  subject 
will  be  kept  before  the  Presbyterian  public, 
and  will  continue  to  command  interest,  if  in¬ 
deed  it  does  not  finally  force  i^elf  upon  the 
Church  as  a  matter  for  ecclesiastical  debate 
and  adjudication. 

It  is,  of  course,  contemplated  by  no  advocate 
for  the  admission  of  such  liturgical  elements 
into  our  worship,  that  the  use  of  liturgies 
should  be  made  obligatory  among  us,  or  even 
that  such  use  should  be  made  optional  in  the 
official  sense  and  degree  illustrated,  for  exam¬ 
ple,  in  the  Reformed  (Dutch)  communion. 
What  is  claimed  by  them  is  simply  the  recog¬ 
nition  of  such  liberty  as  is  theoretically  conced¬ 
ed  by  our  Symbols,  with  the  consequent  priv¬ 
ilege  of  introducing  liturgies,  without  preju¬ 
dice,  wherever  pastor  and  people  agree  in  re¬ 
garding  them  as  desirable  additions  to  social 
devotion.  Such  liberty  and  privilege  are  de¬ 
fended  primarily  as  admissible  under  our  C!on- 
stitution,  but  also  more  broadly  as  opening  the 
way  to  what,  it  is  alleged,  would  become  a  deci¬ 
sive  improvement  in  our  public  worship,  and 
in/  our  religious  life.  Under  the  latter  head, 

Se  question  reveals  many  lateral  branches 
id  relations,  and  will  demand  thoughtful 
nsideration  on  historical,  theological,  and 
spiritual,  as  well  as  on  ecclesiastical,  grounds. 

Obviou  ly  the  problem  thus  submitted  is  not 
to  be  solved  by  the  popular  method  of  appeal 
to  prejudice,  or  by  dogmatic  affirmation  or  de¬ 
nunciation.  To  pin  a  tag  slyly  on  the  back  of 
some  prominent  advocate  of  liturgies,  inscrib¬ 
ed  with  that  ominous  word  “  Episcopal,”  may 
be  a  convenient  sally,  but  is  far  from  being 
a  conclusive  demonstration.  To  point  to  the 
wretched  formalisms  of  the*  Papacy,  and  then 
characterize  all  liturgists  as  Romanizers  in  dis¬ 
guise,  may  seem  to  be  an  argument  in  form,  but 
will  be  found  to  be  no  argument  in  fact.  The 
attempt  to  settle  a  problem  so  broad  by  ridi¬ 
cule  or  insinuation,  simply  recoils  upon  itself ; 
the  kindred  attempt  to  carry  the  point  by  vo¬ 
ciferous  assault,  will  always  prove  a  failure. 
Some  of  the  very  strong  utterances  of  the  As¬ 
sembly  sermon,  if  we  may  use  it  as  an  illustra¬ 
tion,  have  too  much  the  appearance  of  being 
affirmations  rather  than  demonstrated  conclu¬ 
sions— judgments  decisive  and  settled  indeed 
in  the  mind  of  the  speaker,  but  not  so  sustain¬ 
ed  by  furnished  proofs  or  evidences  as  to  be¬ 
come  conclusive  to  the  mind  of  the  Church. 
The  question  has  reached  a  stage  where  it  can¬ 
not  be  answered  to  the  satisfaction  of  intelli¬ 
gent  Presbyterians  without  a  more  thorough 
method  than  is  possible  in  newspaper  articles 
or  in  popular  discourse.  What  is  needful  is  a 
thorough,  scholarly,  candid  investigation  of 
the  whole  matter,  with  a  proper  sense  of  the 
vast  spiritual  importance  of  the  subject,  and 
with  an  earnest  purpose  to  find  out,  without 
regard  to  preconceived  notions,  what  will  real¬ 
ly  be  best,  most  helpful,  in  our  Church  life. 

like  many  other  questions  in  current  Chris¬ 
tianity,  this  is  one  which  will  bear,  and  will 
well  repay,  such  thorough  examination.  Of 
course  it  might  be  treated  as  an  ecclesiastical 
issue  merely;  the  Confession  and  the  Direct¬ 
ory  might  be  appealed  to ;  precedents  and  de¬ 
liverances  might  be  hunted  up,  and  usage  call-  j 
ed  into  court ;  and  the  unhappy  party  of  litur- 
gies— if  there  be  such  a  party— might  be  over¬ 
whelmed  by  a  judicial  procedure,  or  buried  in 
the  landslide  of  some  spontaneous  and  incon¬ 
siderate  resolution.  But  this  process  would 
conduce  to  neither  intelligence,  nor  unity,  nor 
spiritual  advance.  A  wiser  and  better  process 
is  possible.  It  is  possible  to  search  into  the 
historical  aspects  of  the  question,  and  learn 
what  light  is  shed  by  the  registered  experience 
of  the  past;  it  is  possible  to  study  the  matter 
In  the  light  of  Scripture,  and  to  ascertain  what 
degree  of  warrant  for  liturgic  forms,  if  any,  is 
found  in  the  Divine  Word ;  it  is  possible  to  ap¬ 
proach  the  problem  from  the  side  of  spiritual 
experience,  and  to  analyze  those  moods  and 
frames  of  the  regenerate  soul  which,  in  some 
rtftafta  at  least,  seem  to  render  such  forms  a  real 
help,  if  not  a  religious  necessity.  By  such  in¬ 
quiries,  conducted  in  a  candid  temper,  and 
with  a  supreme  desire  to  find  out  what  is  best— 
b^  for  us  as  a  Ohurch  in  our  present  position— 
the  question  may  receive  ere  long  a  decisive 
answer.  Meanwhile  such  investigation  would 
be  certain  to  give  all  parties  a  better  concep¬ 
tion  of  what  Christian  worship  is,  and  (whe¬ 
ther  with  or  without  the  aid  of  liturgies)  to  lift 
our  public  devotions  into  richer  fulness,  into 
greater  spiritual  power  and  worth. 

Such  improved  worship  is  one  of  our  most 
urgent  necessities  os  a  Church.  We  hardly 
believe  that  this  improvement  is  to  be  gained 
by  the  Introduction  of  written  liturgies ;  we  ap¬ 
prehend  that  such  a  step  would  mark  a  de¬ 
cline  rather  than  on  advance  in  our  religious 
experience  and  life.  Yet  we  remember  that 
unwritten  liturgies,  handed  down  by  a  species 
tradition,  may  become  unspirituol  and  un¬ 
fruitful,  and  may  be  preserved  with  tenacity 
while  the  soul  is  unfed  and  untructifled  by 


j  their  use.  Our  Directory  certainly  tends  to¬ 
ward  formulation  in  worship,  and  formulation 
may  easily  degenerate  into  formality,  and  may 
at  last  die  away  into  a  formalism  as  empty  and 
powerless  as  that  of  Rome.  The  real  danger 
lies  in  this  subtle  tendency  to  despiritualize 
worship,  and  to  this  tendency  both  a  triumph¬ 
ing  and  a  conservative  Church  are  always  ex¬ 
posed.  And  for  such  an  evil,  if  it  be  growing 
among  us,  the  introduction  of  written  forms 
may  possibly  be  a  partial  corrective ;  but  the 
true  cure  must  be  found,  we  apprehend,  in  an 
enlarged,  freshened,  hallowed,  and  hallowing 
religious  life. 

A  COBRE8PONDENCE  BETWEEN  BISHOPS. 

bishop  Coxe  is  a  gentleman  of  too  broad  a  Christian 
charity  to  be  justly  liable  to  such  a  misunderstanding 
as  be  corrects  in  the  following  note : 

To  the  Editor  of  The  Independent : 

My  attention  has  jnst  been  called  to  a  paragraph 
which  originally  appeared  in  The  Evanoblist  (of  May 
10th,  I  brieve),  reflecting  severely  upon  roe,  on  the 

§  round  of  an  article  which  had  appeared  in  Tbe  Kalen- 
ar,  the  official  bulletin  of  my  diocese.  The  objection¬ 
able  article  reflected  severely  upon  the  Presbyterians. 
I  knew  nothing  about  it,  and  am  told  it  was  copied  from 
a  Presbyterian  or  Congregational  newspaper.  Travel¬ 
ling  al>out  as  I  do,  continually,  I  occasionally  miss  a 
copy  of  this  little  bulletin,  and  it  so  happened  in  this 
case.  A  respectable  Presbyterian  brother  wrote  me  to 
complain  of  the  article.  I  answered  respectfully  that  I 
knew  nothing  about  it ;  that  The  Kaleudar  was  the  me¬ 
dium  of  my  official  communication  with  my  diocese; 
but  that  I  had  no  further  responsibility  for  it  or  for  any¬ 
thing  in  it  not  signed  with  my  name,  or  my  initials,  or 
professedly  official.  I  assured  my  correspondent  that 
the  article  was  not  one  with  which  1  could  sympathize, 
and  I  also  assured  him  that  any  rejoinder  from  bis  pen 
would  be  welcomed..  Can  it  be  possible  that  be  is  the 
source  of  the  article  in  The  Evanoeubt  ?  Is  it  just 
or  honorable  to  suppress  facts  such  as  I  have  thus 
stated,  and  to  euggeat  to  tfie  unguarded  reader  that  the 
writer  believed  the  case  to  be  otherwise  than  he  knew 
it  was  ?  Faithfully  yours, 

A.  Cleveland  Coxe,  Bishop,  etc. 

Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

The  foregoing  from  The  Independent,  makes 
it  necessary  for  The  Evangelist  to  say  that  the 
following  letter  was  addressed  to  Bishop  Coxe, 
at  the  time  indicated  by  its  date : 

- ,  N.  Y.,  April  9, 1883. 

Rev.  A.  Cleveland  Coxe,  D.D.  : 

Dear  Brother — A  paper  has  just  been  put  into  my 
hands  to-day  bearing  the  title  “  The  Kalendar,”  and 
which  contains  in  a  conspicuous  place  at  the  head 
of  its  columns  this  statement:  “The  Kalendar  is  the 
oflScial  organ  of  the  Diocese  of  Western  New  York.” 

Understanding  this  to  mean  the  Diocese  of  the  Pro¬ 
testant  Episcopal  Church  over  which  you  preside,  I 
infer  that  The  Kalendar  is  subject  to  your  episcopal 
authority.  Tbe  number  of  the  paper  to  which  I  refer 
bears  date  Dec.  2,  1882,  and  contains  in  the  second  col¬ 
umn  of  its  first  page  the  following : 

“  Presbyterians  believe  in  infant  baptism  to  tbe  extent 
of  avowing  that  unborn  infants  go  to  hell,  whether  for 
want  of  regeneration  or  not,  they  do  not  explicity  state. 
They  regard  baptism  as  an  ordinance  of  God,  and  do 
not  exclude  infants  from  its  pperation.  The  failure  of 
the  New  York  Presbyterians  to  nave  their  children  bap¬ 
tized  is  evidence  that  the  spirit  of  infidelity  is  invading 
the  flocks — the  pastors  have  long  since  all  become  free¬ 
thinkers.  If  Presbyterianism  hod  ever  a  mission ,  it 
must  have  outljved  it,  for  to-day  it  is  simply  an  ob¬ 
struction  in  tbe  way  of  religious  progress.” 

As  I  have  seen  no  other  number  of  The  Kalendar,  it 
may  be  that  it  has  already  received  your  rebuke  and 
correction,  or  it  may  be  that  amid  your  many  cares 
this  paragraph  has  escaped  your  notice. 

I  trust  I  may  assume  that  having  been  informed  of 
it,  you  will  not  fail  to  rebuke  as  it  deserves,  so  gross  a 
slander  of  tbe  Church  in  which  you  were  born  and  bap¬ 
tized,  and  reared  by  g^>dly  parents,  and  in  which  your 
iilustrious  father  was  on  honored  minister. 

Respectfully, 

The  waiter  of  this  letter  received  no  letter 
authenticated  by  any  signature,  but  did  receive 
a  communication  which  he  describes  in  a  sec¬ 
ond  letter  to  Bishop  Coxe,  as  follows : 

- ,  April  16, 1883. 

Rev.  Bishop  Coze,  D.D. ; 

Dear  Brother,  I  am  in  receipt  of  a  communication, 
dated  Rhinebeck,  N.  Y.,  Aprii  14,  1883,  having  no  signa¬ 
ture,  but  purporting  to  be  your  answer  to  my  letter  of 
the  9th  Instant,  and  marked  “  private.”  It  is  gratifying 
to  me  to  read  in  this  communication  an  emphatic  cen¬ 
sure  of  the  article  in  “  The  Kalendar  ”  to  which  I  called 
your  attention,  as  I  myself  expressed  in  my  letter  to 
you.  On  reflection.  Sir,  I  believe  you  will  hardly  expect 
me  to  be  satisfied  with  such  “  private  ”  expression  to 
me  of  your  opinion  of  a  public  outrage  committed  un¬ 
der  cover  of  your  episcopal  authority  against  the  church 
in  which  I  am  a  bishop.  Let  me  respectfully  remind 
you  that  the  offensive  article  was  conspicuous  upon  the 
first  page  of  “  The  Kalendar,”  which  page,  the  aforesaid 
communication  informs  me,  is  the  only  one  that  is 
“  wholly  under  the  Bishop’s  control.”  Such  a  condem¬ 
nation  as  is  thus  sent  to  me  privately,  if  printed  on  that 
page  of  the  Kalendar  would  be  quite  satisfactory. 
Fraternally, 

In  response  to  this  second  letter  came  an¬ 
other  missive,  without  signature,  and  speak¬ 
ing  of  “  Bishop  Coxe  ”  only  in  the  third  person, 
professing  to  declare  the  Bishop’s  opinion  that 
the  matter  was  of  no  considerable  importance, 
declining  to  recall  it  to  notice,  but  offering  to 
admit  into  The  Kalendar  “a  brief  rejoinder,” 
“provided,  of  course,  it  is  such  in  its  spirit  and 
phraseology  as  he  takes  it  for  granted  it  must 
be,  from  so  respectable  a  source.” 

To  this  a  reply  was  sent  (April  24),  in  which 
the  writer  declined  to  assume  Bishop  Ooxe’s 
place  in  the  columns  of  The  Kalendar,  assured 
him  that  himself  and  others  regarded  the  mat¬ 
ter  as  a  grave  one,  and  renewed  his  request 
that  Bishop  Coxe  himself  would  express  in 
The  Kalendar  the  estimate  which  had  been  ex¬ 
pressed  in  the  “private”  note  purporting  to 
come  from  Bishop  Coxe. 

To  this  request  no  response  was  received, 
but  in  the  next  number  of  The  Kalendar,  dated 
April  28,  was  printed  on  its  first  page  the  fol¬ 
lowing  : 

N.  B _ The  first  page  of  this  paper,  though  called  the 

Bishop’s  page,  contains  nothing  for  which  the  Bishop 
is  responsible,  except  what  is  signed  with  his  initials, 
or  otherwise  acknowledged  as  his. 

Bishop  Coxe’s  “  respectable  Presbyterian 
brother”  having  thus  faithfully  endeavored  to 
induce  his  respectable  Episcopal  brother  to 
correct  by  his  authority  a  grave  wrong  done 
“in  the  official  bulletin  of  his  diocese,”  on  the 
very  page  which  he  had  himself  declared  to  be 
“wholly  under  the  Bishop’s  control,”  could 
not  accept  a  subsequent  printed  disavowal  of 
responsibility  as  satisfactory.  He  therefore 
permitted  the  statement  contained  in  our  edi¬ 
torial  note  of  which  Dr.  Coxe  complains.  That 
note  gave  the  paragraph  of  which  complaint 
had  b^n  made  to  him,  in  the  same  words  in 
which  it  is  printed  in  the  first  of  the  above  let¬ 
ters  to  Bishop  Coxe,  and  precisely  as  it  was 
printed  in  The  Kalendar.  Of  this  Bishop  Coxe 
says  “  I  knew  nothing  about  it,  and  am  told  it 
was  copied  from  a  Presbyterian  or  Congrega¬ 
tional  newsjMiper.”  Did  the  editor  of  The  Kal¬ 
endar  tell  him  this?  If  so,  does  the  Bishop 
believe  it?  If  any  Presbyterian  editor  has 
published  such  a  slander  upon  the  Presbyteri¬ 
an  Church,  the  Session  or  Presbytery  to  whose 
jurisdiction  he  is  subject  would  no  doubt  make 
vigorous  use  of  any  information  which  their 
Episcopal  brethren  can  furnish ;  and  we  shall 
not,  without  definite  testimony,  admit  into  our 
heart  even  a  suspicion  of  such  unbrotherliness 
in  any  Congregational  editor.  Beforehand,  we 
should  have  been  just  as  slow  to  believe  it  pos¬ 
sible  for  any  Epboopal  editor,  especially  in 
“the  official  bulletin  ”  of  an  Episcopal  diocese. 

It  will  be  seen  by  our  readers,  that  Bishop 
Coxe’s  correspondent  asked  of  him  simply  the 
reparation  of  a  wrong,  by  expressing  the  dis¬ 
approbation  which  he  privately  professed,  only 
in  the  same  little  paper,  in  which  the  wrong 
hnri  been  done.  Only  on  his  persistent  refusal 
of  this  did  that  correspondent  ask  for  the  de¬ 
served  rebuke  in  our  columns  of  what  he  just¬ 
ly  describes  as  “  a  public  outrage  against  the 
Church  in  which  he  is  a  bishop,”  “committed 
under  cover  of  Bishop  Coxe’s  Episcopal  au¬ 
thority.” 

It  should  be  noticed  that  the  complaint 
whibh  was  respectfully  made  to  Bishop  Coxe 
was  of  a  matter  of  public  interest,  affecting  a 


Christian  Church,  a  very  large  and  respectable 
division  of  the  holy  Catholic  Church,  and  hiul 
not  a  single  personal  element  in  it.  It  is  rot 
to  be  admitted  that  Bishop  Coxe  had  the  ri^t 
to  exclude  from  all  publicity  the  only  answe's 
which  he  consented  to  make,  by  writing  tie 
word  “Private  ”  at  the  top  of  his  sheet.  H's 
correspondent,  however,  does  not  choose 
make  public  use  of  those  communications  a^y 
farther  than  Bishop  Coxe  may  desire  or  miy 
make  necessary.  Doubtless  he  and  we  will  40 
whatever  may  be  necessary  to  show  the  pub^c 
whether  we  are  deserving  of  the  intimatlin 
contained  in  Bishop  Coxe’s  last  sentence  in 
The  Independent.  • 

MR.  BEECHER  SEVENTY  YEARS  OCR.  ( 

Henry  Ward  Beecher  was  born  in  LItchfieH, 
Conn.,  June  24th,  1813,  and  next  Sunday  cozi- 
pletes  his  seventieth  year.  His  friends  propose 
to  celebrate  the  occasion  on  Monday  evening, 
at  the  Academy  of  Music  in  Brooklyn,  which 
will  draw  together  a  large  assembly,  and  give 
opportunity  for  abundance  of  speeches  and  of 
reminiscences,  biographical  and  historical :  for 
Mr.  Beecher  has  been,  not  only  a  very. conspic¬ 
uous  individual,  but  a  great  political  power  in 
this  Country.  In  the  old  anti-Slavery  days  no¬ 
body  fought  the  battle  of  freedom  with  more 
persistent  courage  than  he,  and  no  man  in  the 
pulpit  or  in  the  Senate  exerted  a  greater  infiu-’ 
ence.  In  the  dark  days  of  the  war,  he  defend¬ 
ed  the  cause  of  the  Union  before  the  hostile 
audiences  of  Great  Britain  with  a  power  and 
effect  which  furnished  a  claim  for  national  grat¬ 
itude.  There  are  other  features  of  his  career 
on  which  we  might  comment  in  a  different 
tone :  fof  his  religious  opinions  are,  to  say  the 
least,  of  a  very  ‘‘advanced  ”  character,  leaning 
more  towards  Unitarianism  and  Universalism 
than  the  old-fashioned  orthodoxy  of  New  Eng¬ 
land,  so  that  he  is  the  very  last  man  whom  we 
should  choose  as  a  theological  instructor.  In 
practical  affairs  he  has  committed  indiscre¬ 
tions  which  would  have  ruined  a  hundred  ordi¬ 
nary  men ;  and  it  is  a  proof  of  his  prodigious 
power  that,  with  the  memory  of  all  these,  he 
yet  retains  such  a  hold  on  the  American  pub¬ 
lic.  It  can  only  be  explained  by  recognizing 
the  genius,  the  originality,  and  the  force  of  the 
man.  In  truth,  what  a  tremendous  personality 
he  is !  But  this  is  not  the  place  to  discuss  this 
subject :  for  it  would  take  a  long  article  to  an¬ 
alyze  the  peculiar  genius  and  elements  of  pow¬ 
er  in  Henry  Ward  Beecher,  or  to  make  a  gen¬ 
eral  estimate  of  his  infiuence.  At  this  moment 
of  kindly  reunion,  we  prefer  to  dwell  only  on 
what  is  grateful  to  the  heart  and  the  memory. 
Mr.  Beecher  has  committed  a  thousand  follies, 
which  no  one  acknowledges  more  frankly  than 
he ;  but  when  he  is  dead  and  gone,  perhaps  the 
generation  which  survives  him  will  allow  these 
to  drift  into  welcome  obscurity,  while  it  remem¬ 
bers  his  services  to  the  country  and  to  the  cause 
of  human  liberty. 

BLOOD  FOR  BLOOD. 

It  is  difficult  to  class  the  shooting  of  Dulies, 
the  Philadelphia  lawyer,  at  Uniontown,  Pa., 
on  the  night  of  Wednesday,  June  13th,  vith 
ordinary  murders ;  and  on  this  very  account  it 
calls  for  special  condemnation.  Dukes  had 
paid  attentions  to  the  daughter  of  a  well  known 
citizen,  the  Cashier  of  the  State  Treasury,  and 
had  promised  to  marry  her.  He  seems  to  have 
tired  of  her,  and  when  he  was  urged  to  do  so, 
circulated  reports  that  were  injurious  to,  her 
character.  Her  father  begged  him  to  retract 
these  tales  and  insinuations  if  he  refused  to 
keep  his  engagement.  Dukes  invited  Ckpt. 
Nutt  to  the  hotel  at  a  stated  hour,  and  tkere 
shot  him  dead.  The  people  of  the  town  were 
shocked  and  indignant,  but  still  nKue  ■ 

Dukes  was  acquitted  by  the  jury. 
burned  in  effigy  and  warned  to  leave  tht  place, 
and  for  a  time  was  afraid  to  quit  his  n  om  at 
the  hotel.  The  members  of  the  Legislal  Ire,  to 
which  he  had  been  elected,  resolved  tiat  he 
should  be  formally  expelled  if  he  took  hfe  seat. 
But  in  a  few  weeks  the  feeling  of  the  commu¬ 
nity  had  so  far  moderated  that  he  ventured 
out,  though  he  always  carried  arms,  and 
threatened  to  kill  the  first  person  who  should 
attack  him.  The  son  of  Capt.  Nutt,  a  young 
man  of  twenty-one,  had  promised  his  mother 
that  he  would  not  assail  Dukes ;  but  wh«i  the 
latter  laughed  in  his  face  on  the  street,  he  for¬ 
got  everything  but  the  wrong  done  his  father 
and  sister,  and  took  the  law  into  his  own  hands. 

The  young  man  was  imprisoned  at  once,  to 
await  trial  in  the  Autumn.  The  sympathy  of 
the  whole  country  is  on  his  side.  Large  sums 
of  money  have  b€«n  offered  to  insure  his  de¬ 
fence,  and  a  petition  has  been  circulated,  gain¬ 
ing  hundreds  of  signatures,  asking  the  court 
to  release  him  from  jail  on  bail.  These  things 
show  the  intense  feeling  against  the  first  mur¬ 
derer,  and  the  sympathy  for  the  young  man. 
But  there  is  another  side  to  this  bloody  busi¬ 
ness,  which  demands  consideration  and  ought 
to  have  weight  with  all  good  citizens  and  all 
Christians.  It  is  true  that  the  acquittal  of 
Dukerf  was  a  great  and  grievous  wrong ;  and  it 
had  precisely  the  effect  that  should  have  been 
foreseen  from  the  outset,  to  weaken  public  con¬ 
fidence  in  the  law  and  the  administration  of 
justice.  It  made  men  who  meant  to  be  good 
citizens  feel  that  justice  had  been  outraged  in 
her  own  temple,  and  that  people  would  be  ex¬ 
cused  for  taking  the  law  into  their  own  hands. 
And  doubtless  the  young  man  now  arraigned 
for  murder  had  heard  these  sentiments  uttered 
so  often  and  so  emphatically  by  good  citizens 
that  the  barriers  of  conscience  were  weakened, 
and  finally  overthrown.  There  is  a  terrible 
lesson  in  this  double  crime  to  jurors  and  judges 
and  all  who  are  concerned  in  the  administra¬ 
tion  of  justice.  Severity  is  oftentimes  mercy. 
To  acquit  the  guilty  is  to  invite  lawlessness 
and  crime  and  undermine  the  foundations  of 
order.  People  cannot  be  too  careful,  on  the 
other  hand,  how  they  advise  appeals  to  indi¬ 
vidual  retaliation  and  violence.  When^for  any 
reason  the  administration  of  justice  has  failed, 
they  should  remember  Him  who  has  said 
“  Vengeance  is  mine ;  I  will  repay,  saith  the 
Lord.”  For  individuals  to  take  revenge  into 
their  own  hands,  and  infiict  such  injury  as 
they  see  fit  upon  those  against  whom  they 
have  a  grievance,  is  to  rush  backward  out  of 
civilization  into  a  barbaric  state  of  things. 
There  is  altogether  too  much  of  a  spirit  of  vio¬ 
lence  abroad  in  the  land  for  personal  safety  or 
the  public  good.  And  the  only  way  to  suppress 
it  is  for  all  good  citizens  to  condemn  any  and 
every  act  of  personal  appeal  to  “  the  primitive 
instincts  ”  of  the  savage,  even  though  there  be 
the  color  of  an  excuse. 

We  print  the  overture  relative  to  Synodical 
Representation,  notified  at  the  jrecent  meeting 
of  the  Presbytery  of  New  York,  in  full.  This 
in  order  that  our  readers,  so  far  as  interested, 
may  have  the  matter  before  them.  And  it  is 
one  that  is  not  necessarily  bounded  by  tbe 
lines  of  a  single  Presbytery,  or  even  those  of 
the  whole  State  of  New  York.  A  correspon¬ 
dent  living  in  the  western  part  of  the  State 
raises  the  question :  “  Why  isn’t  the  basis  and 
ratio  of  representation  in  our  Synod  advocated 
by  Dr.  Howard  Crosby  worthy  of  adoption? 
It  certainly  has  much  to  recommend  it,  and  to 
my  mind,  as  few  objections  as  any  method  that 
has  been  proposed.  It  secures  equitable  rep¬ 
resentation  in  a  body  neither  too  large,  nor 
too  small.” 


EDITORIAL  NO'TES. 

The  laudable  zeal  of  The  Interior  in  the  mat¬ 
ter  of  fraternal  relations  and  of  organic  un¬ 
ion,  sometimes  gets  ahead  of  its  discretion  and 
befogs  its  perceptions.  Referring  to  the  “dis¬ 
tinctive  principle  ”  of  the  Southern  Church,  as 
illustrated  in  the  recent  action  refusing  to  pe¬ 
tition  the  general  Government  at  Washington 
for  the  better  observance  of  the  Sabbath,  it 
defines  that  principle  in  the  singular  affirma¬ 
tion  that  “  the  Church  has  no  right  to  interfere 
with  the  civil  government.”  To  illustrate  its 
view  it  further  declares  that  “this  intermed¬ 
dling  of  ecclesiastical  bodies  with  political  af¬ 
fairs  is  a  vice,”  and  concludes  with  saying  that 
“the  Southern  rule  is  the  true  and  safe  one.” 
Of  course  our  own  Church  has  never  claimed 
the  right  to  interfere  with  civil  affairs  or  to 
meddle  with  the  civil  government.  All  Pro¬ 
testant  Christians  are  agreed  on  such  proposi¬ 
tions  as  these:  they  express  the  axiomatic 
judgment  of  American  Christianity.  But  this 
was  in  no  sense  whatever  the  point  before  the 
Southern  Assembly.  What  that  body  declar¬ 
ed  was  simply  that  “it  is  not  competent  for 
the  Christian  Church,  in  its  organic  capacity, 
to  seek  the  intervention  of  the  civil  powers  for 
the  accomplishment  of  any  of  the  ends  before 
it  aaa  witness  for  the  truth  of  God.”  We  are 
all  agreed  that  the  Church  ought  not  to  seek 
support  from  the  State,  or  to  allow  the  State 
to  interfere  with  its  internal  affairs.  But  does 
The  Interior  agree  with  the  Lexington  Assem¬ 
bly  that  it  is  wrong  for  the  Church  to  ask  the 
Government  to  refrain  from  running  the  mails 
on  the  Sabbath  day  ?  Does  The  Interior  think 
our  own  Assemblies  wrong  in  pressing  such 
petitions,  or  in  pleading,  as  at  Saratoga,  for 
right  and  humane  treatment  of  our  Indian 
tribes?  Will  it,  after  this  statement  of  the 
facts  just  as  they  appear  in  the  insMnee  be¬ 
fore  us,  affirm  that  the  Southern  rule,  just  as 
stated  by  the  late  Assembly,  is  the  true  and 
safe  one?  We  believe  in  fraternal  relations, 
and  in  organic  union  under  righteous  and  gen¬ 
erous  conditions;  but  we  are  not  so  anxious 
for  these  results  that  we  are  willing  to  for¬ 
swear  the  immemorial  doctrine  of  our  Church, 
and  of  American  Christianity  generally,  on 
such  an  issue  as  this. 

The  Interior  also  appears  to  be  over-zealous 
in  its  counsels  on  the  subject  of  “  cooperation,” 
if  we  rightly  interpret  the  action  of  the  South¬ 
ern  Assembly  in  appointing  the  committee  to 
which  it  refers.  The  resolution  originally  con¬ 
sidered  in  that  Assembly  was  a  very  different 
one  from  that  adopted  at  Saratoga :  it  contem¬ 
plated  chiefly  “  such  interests  as  are  more  or 
less  common  to  the  two  Churches,”  and  its 
aim  was  rather  the  division  of  property  than 
cooperation  in  a  common  evangelistic  work. 
As  finally  adopted,  the  resolution  simply  pro¬ 
vides  for  “  arranging  matters  of  difference  or 
friction  between  the  two  Churches.”  How 
much  this  may  mean,  we  do  not  attempt  to 
say ;  but  it  is  very  far  from  including  all  that 
is  contained  in  the  corresponding  action  at 
Saratoga.  When  the  two  committees  meet  for 
conference  under  resolutions  so  unlike,  and 
with  Dr.  Smoot  as  chairman  of  the  Southern 
committee,  we  surmise  that  the  very  specific 
counsels  of  The  Interior,  good  as  they  are  in 
themselves,  will  be  found  to  run  far  beyond 
the  possibilities  of  the  occasion. 

Th^  venerable  President  of  Princeton  Col¬ 
lege,  Dr.  MeCosh,  in  his  annual  report  to  the 
Trustees,  takes  strong  ground  against  the  ex¬ 
cessive  practice  of  games  and  physical  sports 
in  institutions  of  learning.  It  is  not  against 
physical  exercise  that  he  objects ;  this  is  neces¬ 
sary  for  health,  and  important  for  intellectual 
success.  It  is  the  exciting  popular  games 
'played  in  colleges  that  make  the  mischief. 
He  says :  “  I  calculate  that  some  eight  or  ten 
students  in  every  class  of  a  hundred,  lose  very 
much  of  the  benefit  of  their  college  life  because 
their  hearts  are  in  their  sports  rather  than  their 
studies.  I  am  sorry  to  be  obliged  to  say  that 
the  enthusiasm  of  the  students  is  expended  on 
their  muscular  feats  rather  than  on  intellec¬ 
tual  exercises.  The  hero  of  his  class  is  one 
who  stands  high,  not  in  literature,  or  science, 
or  philosophy,  but  in  mere  physical  agility.” 
The  same  complaint  has  been  made  in  other 
terms  by  President  Eliot  of  Harvard ;  and  in 
both  colleges  something  has  to  be  done  to 
check  the  abuse  of  a  good  thing.  The  time 
has  gone  by  for  a  college  student  to  tell  a  pro¬ 
fessor  that  “  he  had  come  to  college,  not  to 
study,  but  to  play  football.”  Dr.  McCosh 
makes  a  decidedly  good  report.  He  is  making 
a  special  effort  to  raise  the  department  of  phi¬ 
losophy  in  the  college  to  a  higher  grade — in¬ 
deed  to  a  higher  position  than  it  occupies  in 
any  other  college  in  this  country.  He  reports 
that  Mrs.  Robert  L.  Stuart  has  promised  to 
give  $153,000  toward  this  desirable  object.  The 
trustees  of  the  late  Frederick  Morquand  have 
given  $60,000  to  dndow  the  School  of  Art. 
Princeton  College  was  never  in  a  more  flour¬ 
ishing  condition  than  under  the  administra¬ 
tion  of  its  present  distinguished  President. 

There  was  surprise  last  week  when  it  was  an¬ 
nounced  that  the  five  men  who  have  been  un¬ 
der  trial  in  Washington  for  conspiracy  to  de¬ 
fraud  the  Government  in  the  matter  of  mail 
contracts  had  been  acquitted.  It  was  expect¬ 
ed  that  there  would  be  a  disagreement  of  the 
jury,  though  a  few  looked  for  conviction.  This 
trial  has  been  one  of  the  most  remarkable  in 
our  history.  It  has  extended  over  seven 
months,  and  with  the  preliminary  trial,  cost 
the  Government  upwards  of  $2(X),000.  One  of 
the  prosecuting  attorneys,  Mr.  Merrick,  spoke 
nine  days  in  presenting  the  case  to  the  jury. 
The  substantial  charge  was  that  8.  W,  and  J. 
W.  Dorsey,  J.  R.  Miner,  and  H.  M.  Vaile  con¬ 
spired  with  Gen.  Brady,  who  was  second  as¬ 
sistant  Postmaster-General,  to  raise  their  con¬ 
tracts  for  carrying  certain  mails  from  $90,(X)0 
to  $900,000;  and  Brady  increased  the  pay  for 
certain  stage  routes  from  $41,135  to  $448,670. 
The  acquittal  of  these  men  was  regarded  as  a 
great  victory  by  them,  but  it  is  generally  re¬ 
gretted  as  a  miscarriage  of  justice.  And  it  is 
likely  to  have  an  embarrassing  effect  on  the 
other  trials  which  the  Government  will  imme¬ 
diately  institute.  _ _ 

The  courts  of  one  of  the  Western  States  have 
recently  decided  that  swearing  through  a  tele¬ 
phone,  and  a  refusal  to  refrain  from  such  lan¬ 
guage,  was  a  sufficient  ground  for  the  removal 
of  the  instrument  by  the  Company,  and  that 
no  interference  by  way  of  injunction  could  be 
had  to  prevent  such  removal.  One  of  the  rules 
and  regulations  of  the  Company  prohibits 
the  use  of  “improper  or  vulgar  language,” 
and  the  court  held  that  this  was  not  only  a 
very  reasonable  rule,  but  that  it  was  broad 
enough  to  cover  swearing. 

“Children’s  Day,”  the  second  Sabbath  of 
June,  was  observed  quite  as  extensively  as 
most  anticipated,  in  view  of  the  brevity  of  the 
time  for  preparation  subsequent  to  the  action 
of  the  General  Assembly  designating  a  time 
for  the  yearly  observance.  Now  that  “Chil¬ 
dren’s  Day”  has  been  officially  placed  and 
authorized,  we  look  for  its  very  general  ob¬ 
servance  another  year. 

Dr.  Cuyler  wishes  us  to  correct  a  slip  of  his 
pen  in  his  last  article.  Rev.  Dr.  Ernest  WiU 
berforoe  is  the  Bishop  of  Newcastle,  and  not  of 
“  Blpon.” 


The  death  of  Norman  White  last  week  re¬ 
moved  another  gracious  face  and  courtly  fig¬ 
ure  from  the  front  rank  of  men  widely  known 
and  beloved  in  our  city  for  their  abundant  phi¬ 
lanthropy  and  life-long  good  works.  The 
Brick  Church,  where  he  has  been  a  member 
for  the  past  twenty  years,  being  closed  for  re¬ 
pairs,  the  funeral  was  held  on  Friday  after¬ 
noon  in  the  neighboring  Church  of  the  Cove¬ 
nant.  And  there  was,  in  the  apprehension  of 
many  present,  fitness  in  this,  which  enhanced 
the  tender  interest  and  solemnity  of  the  occa¬ 
sion.  For  the  Church  of  the  Covenant  shares 
with  another  the  honor  of  descent  from  the 
Mercer-street  Church  and  congregation  of  ever 
fragrant  memory.  Coming  to  the  city  while 
yet  a  young  man,  Mr.  White  first  connected 
himself  with  the  Cedar-street  Presbyterian 
Church,  and  subsequently  with  the  church  in 
Bleecker  street,  under  the  pastoral  care  of  Dr. 
Erskine  Mason.  His  steadfast  zeal  and  large 
ability  were,  however,  more  fully  elicited  as 
one  of  the  founders  of  the  Mercer  -  street 
Church,  and  one  of  its  first  Board  of  Elders ; 
and  he  so  continued  in  this  relation  for  many 
years.  Under  its  able  pastor.  Dr.  Skinner, 
this  church  embraced  a  very  large  number  of 
leading  professional  and  business  men,  and 
was  one  of  the  strongest,  most  liberal,  influen¬ 
tial,  and  useful  congregations  in  this  or  in 
any  city.  In  all  departments  of  its  work,  Mr. 
White  took  the  deepest  interest,  giving  time 
and  effort  without  stint.  He  was  his  pastor’s 
“right  hand  man,”  visiting  the  sick,  convers¬ 
ing  with  inquirers,  conducting  a  ladies’  Bible 
class,  and  punctual  at  all  the  meetings  of  the 
church  and  of  the  session.  Thus  he  gave  free¬ 
ly  of  his  best  strength  to  the  cause  of  religion 
in  the  city.  Of  his  efforts  more  at  large,  as 
connected  with  the  Bible  Society,  and  especial¬ 
ly  with  the  origin  and  great  work  of  the  New 
York  Sabbath  Committee,  we  shall  leave  others 
to  speak.  Professors  J.  O.  Murray  and  W.  G. 
T.  Shedd,  his  former  pastors,  and  Rev.  W.  W. 
Atterbury,  delivered  addresses  at  the  funeral. 
The  latter’s,  as  referring  more  particularly  to 
Mr.  White’s  labors  in  behalf  of  two  great 
j  causes,  we  shall  give  next  week. 

Some  of  our  readers  will  recall  the  appeal 
made  in  these  columns  some  time  since  in  be¬ 
half  of  a  suitable  building  for  the  Indian  girls 
at  the  Sisseton  Agency,  by  Mrs.  Martha  Riggs 
Morris.  This  self-denying  lady  now  makes 
due  acknowledgment,  and— asks  for  more. 
Some,  possibly,  may  be  constrained  to  listen  to 
her  call  on  its  merits;  while  others  will  be 
moved  by  the  fact  that  Mrs.  Morris  is  the 
daughter  of  parents  who  gave  their  lives  to 
the  good  work  in  which  she  is  engaged,  and 
she  has  taken  it  up  in  some  sort  as  an  inher¬ 
itance.  Of  her  father,  now  living  at  Beloit, 
Wis.,  she  thus  writes,  in  the  course  of  the  note 
which  accompanies  her  communication : 

“  My  father,  Rev.  8.  R.  Riggs,  who  is  known  to  many 
of  your  readers,  has  been  confined  to  his  bed  for  more 
than  three  months.  He  is  still  very  feeble,  and  it  is 
doubtful  whether  he  will  have  strength  to  recover.  Ho 
suffers  greatly  at  times.  We  ask  the  prayers  of  God’s 
people  for  him,  and  for  ourselves,  that  he  may  have 
strength  to  bear,  and  we  to  submit  to  the  Lord’s  will.” 

The  fiftieth  anniversary  of  the  First  Church 
o!  Chicago  (Dr.  John  H.  Barrows  pastor),  which 
will  begin  with  Sabbath  next  and  continue, 
according  to  the  programme  elsewhere  given, 
for  several  days,  can  but  prove  an  event  of 
great  historic  interest.  Pains  have  been  taken 
to  secure  the  attendance  of  the  former  pastors, 
officers,  and  members,  so  far  as  now  living. 
Those  veterans  of  the  cross.  Fathers  Porter  and 
Bascom,  are  expected  to  administer  the  Lord’s 
Supper  in  a  union  communion  service  with  the 
members  of  the  Second  Church  (Rev.  S.  J.  Mc¬ 
Pherson  pastor)  after  a  sermon  by  Dr.  Arthur 
Mitchell,  long  the  beloved  pastor  of  the  First 
Church,  and  the  successor  of  the  lamented  Dr. 
Z.  M.  Humphrey.  The  historical  discourse  of 
Dr.  Barrows  will  interest  a  much  wider  circle 
than  is  likely  to  hear  it,  however  crowded  the 
church.  Dr.  Patterson,  so  long  the  pastor  of 
the  Second  Church,  and  who  is  altogether  too 
conspicuous  and  important  a  figure  in  the  his¬ 
tory  of  our  old  Northwestern  Presbyterianism 
to  be  left  out  on  such  an  occasion,  takes  part 
in  the  morning  services. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  elders  and  dea¬ 
cons  of  the  churches  connected  with  the  Pres¬ 
bytery  of  Geneva,  was  held  on  the  6th  inst.  at 
Oaks  Corners.  William  H.  Coleman  of  Gene¬ 
va  was  chosen  moderator,  and  Theron  Van 
Auken  reflected  secretary.  The  programme 
embraced  Music  in  the  Church  Service,  Rela¬ 
tions  of  the  Church  to  Civil  Affairs,  Temper¬ 
ance,  and  Teaching  of  Doctrinal  Truth  by  El¬ 
ders  and  Deacons — each  item  of  which  elicited 
an  animated  and  full  discussion.  A  commit¬ 
tee  was  appointed  to  prepare  a  protest  for  sig¬ 
natures  generally,  against  Sunday  excursion 
trains  and  all  similar  desecration  of  the  day. 
It  was  voted  to  hold  the  meeting  next  year  at 
Bellona,  and  W.  H.  Coleman,  E.  C.  Pierson  of 
Waterloo,  and  F.  R.  Rappleye  of  Bellona  were 
appointed  to  prepare  the  programme. 

It  has  been  decided  in  a  Western  Court  that 
pigeon-shooting  as  practised  in  the  matches 
held  by  marksmen  comes  within  the  law  against 
cruelty  to  animals,  and  can  be  regulated  or 
prohibited.  This  is  a  decision  which  ought  to 
be  repeated  all  over  the  country,  as  the  usual 
matches  are  exceedingly  cruel  in  the  maiming 
and  wounding  of  birds.  It  is  of  course  a  com¬ 
mon  thing  for  the  pigeons  to  be  wounded  in¬ 
stead  of  killed,  and  in  many  cases  they  have 
been  despatched  by  being  struck  with  clubs 
while  fluttering  on  the  ground.  As  this  is  the 
season  when  the  matches  are  usually  held,  the 
attention  of  all  societies  for  the  prevention  of 
cruelty  to  animals  should  be  specially  called  to 
the  matter,  and  all  offenders  should  be  held 
strictly  to  the  law. 

Quite  a  number  of  the  Southern  States  have 
laws  forbidding  the  marriage  of  a  white  person 
and  a  negro,  and  it  has  been  a  question  whe¬ 
ther  such  laws  come  in  conflict  with  the  Four¬ 
teenth  Amendment  to  the  Constitution,  which 
forbids  any  discrimination  against  the  negro. 
A  case  involving  the  validity  of  the  Alabama 
law  on  this  subject  has  recently  been  appealed 
to  the  United  States  Supreme  Court,  and  it  has 
been  there  decided  that  the  law  is  constitu¬ 
tional,  and  does  not  discriminate  against  the 
negro,  as  it  prescribes  the  same  penalty  for 
both  parties.  _ 

Dr.  Page  writes :  “  Please  permit  me  to  ex¬ 
press  my  hearty  thanks  to  Dr.  Kendall  for  his 
manly  utterances  before  the  Assembly,  and 
their  appearance  in  print  in  the  last  Evangel¬ 
ist.  They  have  in  them  the  right  ring,  and 
though  they  were  not  in  full  harmony  with 
the  prevailing  spirit  and  speech  of  the  As¬ 
sembly  when  spoken,  I  greatly  enjoyed  hear¬ 
ing  them,  and  I  have  since  rqad  them  with  in¬ 
creased  satisfaction.” 

The  Philadelphia  Committee  of  One  Hun¬ 
dred,  the  citizen’s  committee  which  has  so 
successfully  rid  Philadelphia  of  a  ring  of  polit¬ 
ical  plunderers,  is  the  subject  of  a  short  and 
pointed  paper  by  E.  V.  Smalley  in  the  July 
Century.  _ 

Japan  has  now  (according  to  the  Bev.  J.  D. 
Davis),  seventy-five  ordained  foreign  mission¬ 
aries  and  about  fifty  ordained  native  pastors, 
also  about  two  hundred  native  evangelists  and 
colporteurs. 


EDUCATIONAL  AND  COLLEOB  RECORD. 

Wabash  (College  closed  its  fifty-first  year  June 
13th~a  year  of  general  prosperity  and  growth. 
The  number  of  young  men  in  attendance  was  183. 
The  number  in  the  graduating  class  was  fifteen, 
of  whom  nine  received  the  degree  of  A.B.,  and 
six  the  degree  of  B.S.  Among  the  public  exer¬ 
cises  of  the  closing  week  was  a  lecture  by  Rev.  H. 
C.  Hovey,  pastor  of  the  Second  Congregational 
Church  of  Fair  Haven,  Conn.,  on  “Cave  Scenery,” 
exhibiting  by  electric  light  one  hundred  views  of 
the  beauties  of  Wyandotte,  Mammoth,  and  Luray 
caves ;  also  of  some  foreign  caves.  It  was  a  de¬ 
lightful  entertainment,  and  quite  unique.  The 
views  were  taken  for  Mr.  Hovey,  and  he  is  their 
sole  proprietor.  He  has  for  some  years  made  the 
exploration  and  description  of  caves  a  specialty, 
and  has  published  a  very  Interesting  volume  on 
this  subject.  President  Tuttle’s  Baccalaureate 
was  a  timely  discourse  based  on  2  Peter  ill.  8-10, 
justifying  the  expectation  of  “vast  and  beneficent 
changes  in  the  condition  of  mankind  ”  by  pointing 
out  God’s  method  of  working  both  in  nature  and 
in  history— apparently  very  slowly  until  His  plans 
reach  a  certain  stage  of  accomplishment,  and  then 
pushing  them  to  complete  fulfilment  with  startling 
rapidity.  The  annual  address  before  the  College 
Young  Men’s  Christian  Association  was  delivered 
by  Rev.  John  H.  Barrows,  D.D.,  pastor  of  the 
First  Presbyterian  Church  of  Chicago.  His  theme 
was  “  Christian  Principles,  the  Source  of  our  Na¬ 
tional  Life  and  the  Hope  of  its  Perpetuity  ” ;  on 
which  he  spoke  (entirely  without  manuscript)  with 
great  power  and  eloquence,  no  quality  of  finished 
oratory  being  lacking.  Although  quite  a  young 
man.  Dr.  Barrows  must  be  ranked  among  the  first 
pulpit  orators  of  onr  Church.  The  annual  oration 
before  the  Alumni  was  delivered  by  Col.  Samuel 
Merrill  of  the  class  of  ’51,  of  Indianapolis.  It  was 
a  pointed  and  forcible  plea  for  certain  reforms  in 
politics,  in  social  ethics,  in  literary  taste,  and  in 
college  management.  The  class  of  ’53,  among 
whose  members  are  Rev.  H.  C.  Hovey  of  Fair 
Haven,  Conn.,  and  Rev.  S.  E.  Wishard,  pastor  of 
the  Fifth  Presbyterian  Church  of  Chicago,  cele¬ 
brated  the  thirtieth  anniversary  of  their  gradua¬ 
tion  by  a  reunion  and  banquet.  The  orations  de¬ 
livered  by  the  graduating  class  on  Commence¬ 
ment  Day  were  highly  commended.  The  degree 
of  LL.D.  was  conferred  upon  Hon.  W.  Q.  Gresham, 
Postmaster-General  of  the  United  States,  and  the 
degree»of  D.D.  upon  Rev.  G.  H.  Fullerton,  pastor 
of  the  Walnut  Hills  Church,  Cincinnati,  Ohio, 
Rev,  R.  G.  McNiece  of  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah,  and 
Rev.  John  Safford  of  Fond  du  Lac,  Wis.  An  ele¬ 
gant  alumni  dinner,  which  was  largely  attended, 
pleasantly  occupied  the  afternoon  of  Commence¬ 
ment  Day;  and  the  President’s  reception  in  the 
evening  in  the  handsomely  furnished  halls  of  the 
literary  societies,  brought  the  forty-fifth  Com¬ 
mencement  of  Wabash  to  a  close.  During  the 
past  year  about  2,000  volumes  have  been  added  to 
the  College  library,  which  now  contains  21,000 
volumes.  The  incoming  freshman  class  promises 
to  be  the  largest  ever  admitted,  and  of  excellent 
quality.  M. 

Knox  College. — Baccalaureate  Address,  June 
24,  3  P.  M.  Commencement,  June  28. 

The  twenty-fifth  anniversary  of  the  Rev.  Dr. 
and  Mrs.  C.  H.  Gardner’s  School  for  Young  Ladles 
occurred  at  No,  603  Fifth  avenue  on  Thursday 
evening.  Addresses  were  delivered  by  Dr.  John 
Hall  and  others.  The  year  has  been  a  successful 


SYNODICAL  REPRESENTATION. 

The  following  is  the  full  text  of  the  Overture 
be  considered  by  the  Presbytery  of  New  Yorl^fl 
the  meeting  to  be  held  Oct.  8th  next : 

Resolved  (if  a  majority  of  the  Presbyterl^^^^l 
consent).  That  the  Synod  of  New  York 
after  consist  of  an  equal  delegation 
and  ruling  elders,  as  follows ; 

Each  Presbytery  having  under 
Sessions  not  less  than  one  thmieund 
in  good  and  regular  standing,  shall  be  entitled  to 
send  one  minister  and  one  elder;  and  each  Pres¬ 
bytery  having  more  than  one  thousand  communi¬ 
cants  shall  be  entitled  to  send  two  ministers  and 
two  elders,  and  in  the  like  proportion  for  every 
thousand  communicants :  provided  that  no  com¬ 
municant  shall  be  reckoned  in  this  enumeration 
but  such  as  shall  be  certified  by-  their  Sessions 
that  their  residence  and  orderly  behavior  are 
known,  or  have  been  properly  reported  to  them 
within  two  years ;  provided  also  that  no  Presby¬ 
tery  shall  send  to  the  Synod  more  than  twenty 
delegates. _ 


i^inisurs  ann  CDurclirfii. 

NEW  ENGLAND. 

Stamford. — The  new  Presbyterian  Church  in 
Stamford,  Ct.,  the  cornerstone  of  which  has  just 
been  laid,  is  to  be  a  handsome  and  unique  struc¬ 
ture.  Its  order  of  architecture  is  described  as 
Italian  (built  of  the  stone  of  the  immediate  vicin¬ 
ity),  and  while  dignified,  graceful,  and  picturesque, 
is  yet  wholly  unlike  any  church  of  the  region.  It 
will  have  a  frontage  of  78  feet,  or  including  the 
porte  coc/tere  96  feet,  and  a  depth  of  160  feet.  At 
the  right  of  the  front  there  will  be  a  massive 
square  campanile  rising  to  a  height  of  104  feet,  and 
at  the  left  a  circular  turret,  through  both  of  which 
will  be  tbe  entrances  to  the  main  auditorium. 
The  latter  will  be  a  room  70  feet  square,  capable 
of  seating  800  persons.  A  principal  feature  of  the 
room  will  be  four  groups  of  pillars,  from  which 
will  spring  a  series  of  arches  supporting  an  octa¬ 
gonal  “lantern.”  The  diameter  of  the  lantern 
will  be  30  feet,  and  its  ceiling  about  40  feet  above 
the  floor  of  the  church.  The  pillars,  arches,  and 
ornamented  lantern  will  give  a  singular  grace  and 
beauty  to  the  interior.  The  organ  will  be  direct¬ 
ly  behind  the  pulpit,  while  the  choir  will  be  at 
the  side.  Back  of  the  auditorium  will  be  the  pas¬ 
tor’s  study,  lecture-room,  ladies’-parlor,  infant 
class-room,  each  of  them  ample  in  size  and  con¬ 
venient  in  arrangement.  The  building  will  be 
heated  by  steam.  The  efficient  pastor,  the  Rev. 
Richard  P.  H.  Vail,  was  assisted  in  the  services 
on  this  occasion  by  a  committee  of  the  Presbytery 
of  Westchester.  The  Scripture  lesson  having  been 
read  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Lathrop  of  the  Baptist 
Church,  the  Bev.  Dr.  Baird  of  Bye  offered  prayer, 
and  Rev.  G.  W.  F.  Birch  of  Mott  Haven  gave  the 
address,  at  tbe  conclusion  of  which  the  pastor 
said  that  thirty  years  ago  the  coming  September, 
the  Rev.  Dr.  Samuel  Hanson  Cox  laid  the  corner¬ 
stone  of  the  old  church.  A  short  time  later  the 
biiilding  was  finished  and  a  dedicatory  sermon 
was  preached  by  Rev.  Dr.  E.  F.  Hatfield.  It  had 
been  hoped  that  the  latter  would  be  present  and 
lay  the  cornerstone,  but  his  duties  as  the  modera¬ 
tor  of  the  General  Assembly  at  Saratoga  rendered 
it  impracticable.  The  Rev,  Dr.  Wilson  Phraner 
then  came  forward  and  officiated  as  bis  substitute. 
The  pastor  followed  with  a  few  congratulatory  re¬ 
marks,  and  the  proceedings  were  closed  by  a 
brief  address  by  Dr.  B.  A.  Sawyer  of  Greenwich, 
and  the  singing  of  the  hynm  “How  firm  a  founda¬ 
tion.”  The  pastors  of  this  church  have  been  the 
Rev.  J.  L.  Coming,  who  was  installed  on  April  19, 
1854.  He  was  succeeded  in  1857  by  the  Rev.  R.  B. 
Booth,  who  served  till  1861,  The  Rev.  D.  K. 
Bartlett  was  installed  in  1862,  and  served  two 
years.  Then  followed  a  year  without  a  pastor. 
The  Rev.  S.  P.  Halsey  was  the  next  pastor,  and 
served  two  years.  The  Rev,  A.  S.  Twombly  (call¬ 
ed  in  1867)  served  from  1868  till  the  Spring  of  1872, 
when  he  was  succeeded  by  the  Rev.  E.  Van  Slyke, 
who  served  till  1875.  In  January,  1876,  the  pres¬ 
ent  pastor.  Rev.  B.  P.  H.  Vail,  was  called  by  a 
unanimous  vote  of  the  Society. 

NEW  YOBK. 

Mattitdch.— The  Presbytery  of  Long  Island 
will  meet  in  this  place  on  the  27th  inst.,  to  receive 
and  Install  the  Rev.  George  R.  Garretson,  who 
will  receive  and  accept  a  call  unanimously  given 
for  his  pastoral  care.  Since  he  ceased  to  be  the 
pastor  of  the  Reformed  Church  of  Hyde  Park, 
N.  Y.,  the  Bev.  Mr.  Garretson  has  preached  for 
tbe  last  two  months  at  Mattituek  with  great  bene¬ 
fit  to  the  congr^ation. 

Holley. — A  society  has  recently  been  formed 
in  thbs  congregation  called  “The  Young  People’s 
Union,”  designed  to  cultivate  sociability  and  aid 
tbe  finances.  Prom  the  vigorous  manner  in  which 
it  enters  upon  its  work,  it  will  doubtless  succeed 
In  both  directions. 

Rev.  E.  P.  Qabdneb,  who  preceded  Bev.  Ed¬ 
ward  Bristol  in  charge  of  Calvaiy  Church,  Roches¬ 
ter,  has  resigned  as  acting  pastor  of  the  Congre- 

f  atlonal  Church  of  Fairport,  to  take  effect  July 
5th.  He  is  too  active  and  able  a  minister  to  re¬ 
main  long  unemployed. 
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WiLSOK.— The  Bev.  O.  L.  White  and  wife  came 
to  ua  J  une  lat,  as  per  previous  arrangement.  He 
is  one  of  the  class  just  graduated  from  Auburn 
Theological  ^mlnary,  ana  cpmes  in  the  freshness 
and  vigor  of  yonth,  and  we  hope  and  pray  that  the 
blee^ng  of  our  heavenly  Father  may  rest  upon  his 
labors  here.  Some  needed  repairs  have  been  made 
upon  the  church,  and  the  parronage  has  been  put 
in  order  to  make  it  both  pleasant  and  comfort¬ 
able.  X. 

Bbd  Cbesk. — The  new  chapel  here,  which  has 
Just  been  erected  and  paid  for,  was  dedicated  on 
Wednesday  evening,  6th  inst.,  the  pastor  (the  Bev. 
Allan  D.  Draper)  conducting  the  exercises  and 
offering  the  dedicatory  prayer.  An  appropriate 
address  was  made  by  a  member  of  the  church, 
Mr.  Ciooper,  who  is  a  student  in  Union  Theologi¬ 
cal  Semmary.  The  chapel  supplies  a  convenience 
for  the  Sabbath-school  and  for  social  purposes, 
the  value  of  which  can  scarcely  be  overestimated. 
The  universal  gratiftcation  felt  in  its  possession 
was  expressed  in  the  tasteful  floral  decorations 
and  tbe  interest  taken  in  the  exercises. 

Cavistbo. — Bev.  John  C.  Taylor,  who  Is  sup¬ 
plying  this  pulpit  while  the  pastor  (the  Bev.  D.  J. 
Bobertson)  is  seeking  restored  heaith  at  the  San¬ 
itarium  at  Clifton  Springs,  preached  a  Memorial 
Sermon  to  the  soldiers  the  Sabbath  preceding 
Decoration  Day,  which,  by  request,  is  published 
in  full  in  The  ^nisteo  Times  of  the  7th  inst.  It 
is  a  timely  and  excellent  discourse,  and  we  will 
add,  the  prettoher  would  make  some  good  vacant 
church  an  acceptable  and  useful  pastor. 

Bipuet. — Bev.  Edwin  8.  Wright  closed  his  la¬ 
bors  with  this  church  with  the  services  of  Sunday 
last.  The  several  denominations  of  the  place 
united  in  these  services — a  spontaneous  testimony 
to  the  universal  esteem  in  which  the  departing 
minister  is  held.  Very  many  in  Western  New 
York,  which  has  long  been  the  scene  of  Dr. 
Wright’s  successful  labors,  will  hope  for  his  re¬ 
turn  when  he  shall  have  accomplished  the  object 
^  his  change  of  residence,  the  education  of  his 
children.  He  removes  to  Amherst,  Mass.,  imme¬ 
diately,  and  his  correspoudents  are  requested  to 
note  the  fact. 

Bev.  Djl  Shaw,  wife,  and  daughter,  left  Boch- 
ester  on  Saturday  morning,  expecting  to  pass  the 
Sabbath  in  Saratoga,  and  on  Monday  reach  New¬ 
port,  where  they  are  to  spend  the  Summer.  May 
freedom  from  labor  and  care,  congenial  compan¬ 
ionship,  and  the  health-giving,  bracing  air  of  the 
ocean,  restore  vigor  to  his  physical  system,  and 
aid  to  fit  him  for  a  Winter  of  earnest,  successful 
work  among  his  beloved  people,  is  the  prayer  that 
will  dally  ascend  from  many  hearts,  wtohinq. 

MiDDnETowK. — At  the  close  of  the  morning  ser¬ 
vice  in  the  First  Presbyterian  Church,  Sunday, 
(says  the  Middletown  Mercury,)  a  well  known 
professional  gentleman  who  is  connected  with  a 
public  institution  in  this  village,  stepped  up  to  the 
pastor,  the  Bev.  Mr.  Lewis,  and  shaking  him  by 
the  hand,  remarked  that  ‘’‘after  such  a  sermon  as 
he  had  just  preached  he  was  entitled  to  an  extra 
good  dinner.”  When  he  withdrew  his  hand  a 
greenback  of  goodly  size  was  left  in  the  pastor’s 
mlm.  It  is  learned  that  Selden  H.  Talcott,  M.D., 
Ph.D.,  Superintendent  of  the  State  Homeopathic 
Asylum,  was  the  giver — and  the  act  was  as  credit¬ 
able  to  him  as  it  was  flattering  to  his  pastor. 
Which  is  the  more  fortunate,  the  parishioner  to 
have  such  a  pastor,  or  the  pastor  to  have  such  a 
parishioner  ?  x. 

AnBAKT. — ^The  First  Presb3rterian  Church  (Bev. 
Walter  D.  Nicholas  pastor)  was  founded  in  1763. 
It  has  had  as  pastors  such  men  as  Dr.  Eliphalet 
Nott,  Dr.  John  N.  Campbell,  and  Dr.  James  M. 
Ludlow.  The  present  large  edifice  was  built  about 
thirty  years  ago ;  and  although  well  preserved,  is 
not  well  situated  for  the  majority  of  the  congre¬ 
gation  who  live  above  the  Capitol  and  near  the 
nrk.  The  erection  of  a  new  building  has  there¬ 
fore  been  begun,  under  the  direction  of  Architect 
Cady  of  New  York,  at  the  comer  of  State  and  Wil- 
*  let  streets.  It  will  face  the  west.  The  contractors 
are  Norcross  Brothers,  who  built  the  Union  League 
Club  and  are  building  the  new  Union  Seminary 
buildings.  The  whole  cost  will  be  about  $125,000. 
The  cornerstone  was  laid  May  16;  the  services 
participated  in  by  Bevs.  John  McHolmes  and 

■>  address  and  laying  of  the 
the  pastor.  Brief  remarks 
Dr.  Smart  of  the  Congrega- 
lev.  Dr.  Ecob  of  the  Second 
lope  is  to  dedicate  the  new 
free  of  debt.  The  old  build- 
told  to  Presbytery  at  a  nomi- 
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7BN,  ETC.— A  pleasant  affair 
etf  (Cayuga  Presbytery)  yes- 
Fair  Haven  is  a  beautiful 
>  at  J^e  northern  td^minus  of 
nSaflroad.  The  Haven  is 
perhaps  the  finest  natural  harbor  on  the  great 
chain  of  lakes,  and  from  this  point  the  Southern 
Central  Bailroad  crosses  the  State  to  the  New 
York  &  Erie  Bailroad.  At  this  place,  thirty  or 
forty  years  ago,  a  Reformed  (Dutch)  *church  was 
organized,  composed  of  those  who  cherished  Pres¬ 
byterian,  Congr^ational,  and  Beformed  Dutch 
preferences.  Recently,  by  imanimous  request  of 
the  church  and  congregation  and  consent  of  the 
Classis,  the  church  connection  was  regularly  and 
peacefully  transferred  to  the  Presbytery  of  Cayu¬ 
ga.  Yesterday  was  laid,  with  appropriate  servi¬ 
ces,  the  cornerstone  of  a  new  house  of  worship. 
The  day  was  perfect.  There  was  a  large  gather¬ 
ing  from  the  town  and  the  vicinity  of  those  inter- 
eslM  in  the  new  departure.  After  impressive  in. 
troductory  exercises  conducted  by  A.  W.  Spooner 
of  Auburn  Theological  Seminary,  who  has  been 
unanimously  called  by  the  church,  the  cornerstone 
was  formally  laid  by  Elder  Holm,  the  oldest  liv¬ 
ing  member  of  the  church.  Then  followed  brief 
and  stirring  addresses  by  Profs.  Beecher,  Welch, 
and  Hopkins  of  Auburn  Seminary,  the  singing  of 
the  Coronation  Hymn  and  the  long  metre  doxolo- 
gy,  which  rolled  as  a  wave  of  song  far  over  the 
land  and  the  lake.  The  benediction  was  pro¬ 
nounced,  and  the  glad  and  hopeful  congregation 
dispersed.  The  new  house  of  worship  will  be  at 
once  beautiful,  simple,  and  commodious.  It  is  to 
be  ready  ,for  occupation  In  the  Autumn.  This  is 
the  second  church  of  similar  elements  which  has 
of  late  peacefully  and  cordially  entered  this  Pres¬ 
bytery.  Another  should  before  long  follow  this 
example,  uniting  with  a  neighboring  small  Pres¬ 
byterian  church,  or  else,  after  such  a  union  by  re¬ 
ligious  comity,  take  a  new  lease  of  life  in  the  Re¬ 
formed  Church. 

The  past  year  has  been  with  the  church  at  Fair 
Haven  and  with  the  Presbyterian  churches  gener¬ 
ally  in  this  r^ion,  one  of  much  religious  interest 
and  success,  in  which  Auburn  Theological  Semi¬ 
nary  has  greatly  shared,  and  to  which  It  has  in  no 
small  degree  contribute.  Already  the  twenty- 
one  young  men  sent  forth  from  the  Seminary  at 
the  last  Commencement  are  nearly  all  well  settle 
and  at  work.  The  Middle  Class,  increased  in  num¬ 
ber  fifty  per  cent,  during  the  last  year,  are  all  em¬ 
ployed  in  active  service  for  the  Summer  vacation ; 
and  the  Junior  Class  (Middlers  for  1883-4),  twice 
as  large  as  the  preceding  Junior  Class,  are,  with 
one  or  two  exceptions,  engaged  in  special  evan¬ 
gelistic  work  during  the  Summer.  I^t  Sabbath 
Prof.  Hopkins  preached  in  the  churish  of  hie  ear¬ 
liest  ministry.  Prof.  Welch  In  Rochester,  and  Prof. 
Upson  in  Ithaca.  The  financial  report  at  the  close 
of  the  current  year  was  most  encouraging,  and 
the  Commencement  exercises,  conoludibg  with 
the  admirable  address  of  Ur.  Welch,  were  pro¬ 
nounced  among  the  best  for  a  score  of  years. 
The  Theological  Seminary  and  the  Presbytorian 
Church  in  Central  and  Western  New  York  have 
occasion  to  "thank  Qod  and  take  courage.”  k. 

BenrEAXO. — The  Brecklnrid^street  Church  of 
this  city  have  given  a  call  to  Rev.  Giles  H.  Dun¬ 
ning  of  Dryden,  which  has  been  accepted,  and  the 
Presbytery  vot^  last  Thursday  that  the  installa¬ 
tion  services  take  place  Thur^ay  evening,  July 
19th,  and  assigned  the  parts. 

At  the  same  meeting  of  Presbytery  it  was  de¬ 
cided  to  comply  with  the  request  of  Mr.  William 
F.  Faber  for  ordination,  and  Friday  afternoon, 
July  6th,  was  designated  as  the  time  for  the  ex¬ 
amination.  the  public  service  to  be  in  the  evening 
at  the  North  Church.  Bev.  William  S.  Hubbell  to 
preach  the  sermon.  Mr.  Faber  is  a  graduate  of 
the  last  class  of  Auburn  Seminary,  and  engaged 
in  successful  mission  work  in  the  city. 

NEW  JERSEY. 

TitubvUiU. — Seven  persons  were  added  to  the 
membership  of  the  Titusville  Presbyterian  Church 
^ev.  S.  B.  Queen  pastor)  on  Sabbath,  June  10th — 
four  on  profession,  three  by  letter. 

PENNSYLVANIA. 

Hokbhdauqoa. — Out  of  fifty-one  persons  re¬ 
ceived  the  last  year  into  Hokendauqua  and  Fem- 
dale  ohutoh  membership  by  the  pastor,  Bev.  Jas. 
A.  Little,  forty  were  teachers  or  seholars  of  the 
I  Hokendauqua  or  Femdale  Sabbath-schools, 
t  Thb  Pbsbbttkbt  of  CablihiiK,  at  a  meeting 
Md  at  Gettysburg,  Pa.,  the  12th  and  13th  inst., 
M#'  dissolved  the  pastoral  relation  which  has  existed 
years  between  Bev.  Charles  A.  Wyeth 
f sv  sad  the  Seventh-street  Church,  Harrisburg.  This 
was  at  the  earnest  request  of  Mr.  Wyeth,  made 
^  OB  account  of  fe€d>le  health. 

Bev.  J.  K.  Demarest,  pastor  of  Gettroburg 
‘  ■Mibi  » ill,  made  like  request,  which  after  a  full  hear- 
reasons  for,  and  the  reasons  of  the  oon- 
BgrsMBea  against,  was  not  granted;  and  it  is 
M^&tfaat  Ais  relation,  which  has  ail  along  been 
^  l^jSIpecwdlal  and  pleasant,  may  long  be  continued. 
Mr.  A.  Gordon,  son  of  Bev.  J.  Smith 


Gordon  of  Fannettsburg,  Pa.,  was  taken  under  the 
care  of  Presbytery  as  a  candidate  for  the  minis¬ 
try.  Mr.  Gordon  has  already  spent  one  year  in 
the  theological  seminary  at  Princeton. 

Presbytery  will  hold  an  adjourned  meeting  in 
the  Central  Church,  Ckambersburg,  June  26th,  at 
10 : 30  A.  M.,  when  it  is  understood  it  will  be  call¬ 
ed  on  to  consider  a  request  from  Rev.  J.  G.  Cald¬ 
well,  D.D.,  for  the  dissolution  of  the  pastoral  re¬ 
lation  between  him  and  the  Central  Church,  In  or¬ 
der  that  he  may  give  his  undivided  time  and  la¬ 
bors  to  Wilson  Female  College,  of  which  he  is  the 
efficimit  President.  w.  a.  w. 

OHIO. 

NoBTHFiEiiD. — Rev.  Bollin  R.  Marquis,  gradu¬ 
ate  of  Wooster  University  and  the  Western  Theo¬ 
logical  Seminary,  on  the  11th  inst.  was  ordained 
and  installed  pastor  of  the  Presbyterian  church  in 
Northfield,  Summit  county,  Ohio.  Rev.  Eleroy 
Curtis,  D.D.,  presided  and  put  the  constitutional 
questions;  Rev.  Anson  Smyth,  D.D.,  preached 
the  sermon ;  Rev.  Mr.  Delghnon  offered  the  in¬ 
stalling  prayer;  Rev.  T.  Y.  Gardner  gave  the 
charge  to  the  pastor,  and  Rev.  Mr.  Farwell  to  the 
people.  The  concluding  prayer  was  offered  by 
Rev.  J.  G.  Hall,  D.D. ;  benediction  by  the  pastor. 

MICHIGAN. 

GBAin>  Rapids,  Mich.,  (Box  5)  is  the  present 
address  of  Rev.  John  Sailor. 

INDIANA. 

Tipton. — The  Rev.  Thomas  A.  Steele  (late  of 
Crawfordsville)  having  accepted  a  call  to  the 
church  in  Tipton,  Ind.,  should  be  addressed  ac¬ 
cordingly. 

ILLINOIS. 

Chicaoo. — The  great  occasion  of  the  fiftieth  an¬ 
niversary  of  the  organization  of  the  First  Presby¬ 
terian  Church  of  Chicago,  is  to  be  celebrated  June 
24,  25,  26,  and  27.  The  programme  is  as  follows : 
Sunday,  June  24,  at  10:45  A.  M.,  Historical  Ser¬ 
mon  by  the  present  pastor.  Rev.  J.  H.  Barrows, 
D.D. ;  prayer  by  Rev.  Robert  W.  Patterson,  D.D. ; 
Sunday-school  Annivereary  at  3  P.  M. ;  Union 
Communion  Service  with  members  of  the  Second 
Presbyterian  Church  at  7 : 45  P.  M. ;  sermon  by 
Rev.  Arthur  Mitchell,  D.D. ;  sacrament  adminis¬ 
tered  by  Rev.  Jeremiah  Porter  and  Rev.  Flavel 
Bascom,  D.D.,  assisted  by  former  elders  of  the 
church.  Monday,  June  25,  at  7 : 45  P.  M.,  Meeting 
for  Fellowship  and  Congratulation,  with  address¬ 
es  by  Rev.  S.  J.  McPherson,  Rev.  A.  E.  Kittredge, 
D.D.,  Rev.  Herrick  Johnson,  D.D.,  Rev.  Henry 
M.  Scudder,  D.D.,  Rt.  Rev.  Bishrm  Charles  Ed¬ 
ward  Cheney,  Rev.  P.  S.  Henson,  jJ^.,  and  Rev. 
Frank  M.  Bristol.  Tuesday,  June  26,  at  7:45  P. 
M.,  Reception  given  by  the  ladies  of  the  church 
in  the  church  parlors ;  addresses  by  Prof.  David 
Swing,  Rev.  Arthur  Mitchell,  D.D.,  Rev.  George 
C.  Lorimer,  D.D.,  and  others.  Wednesday,  June 
27,  at  7 : 45  P.  M.,  Prayer-meeting,  with  addresses 
by  former  pastors  and  elders  of  the  church. 

MINNESOTA. 

Saint  Peteb. — The  First  Presbyterian  Church 
of  this  city  has  just  extended  an  Invitation  to  the 
Bev.  Frederick  Campbell  of  Painted  Post,  N.  Y., 
to  take  the  pastoral  oversight  of  their  congrega- 
ti<m.  Saint  Peter  is  the  county  seat  of  Nicollet 
county,  and  is  beautifully  situated  in  a  rich  coun¬ 
try  on  the  Minnesota  river,  at  an  important  rail- 
rotui  centre.  Mr.  Campbell  is  a  graduate  of  Au¬ 
burn  Seminary,  and  is  giving  the  best  of  satisfac¬ 
tion  in  his  present  (first)  charge. 

KANSAS. 

A  Topeka  Appeal. — In  most  of  the  large  cities 
of  our  eountiy^,  and  indeed  of  all  Christendom, 
there  are  moral  waste  places — that  is  to  say,  near¬ 
ly  every  city  has  in  its  limits  territory  that  lies 
neglected  until  it  becomes  proverbial  for  vice  and 
crime  as,  for  instance  the  Five  Points  of  New 
York.  It  is  stated  that  in  a  "vast  section  of  St. 
Louis  containing  a  population  of  103,000,  of  which 
30,000  are  children  of  school  age,  there  are  but 
two  Protestant  churches,  affording  sittings  for  not 
more  than  600.  ...  A  large  proportion  of  these 
people,”  it  is  said,  "belong  to  the  dangerous 
classes,  while  yet  many  are  found  of  excellent 
antecedents  and  good  character.  The  latter  are 
for  the  most  part  kept  in  this  district  by  the  rig¬ 
ors  of  poverty.”  Now  the  perplexing  question  in 
St.  Louis  and  in  all  other  large  cities  is.  How 
shall  these  masses  be  evangelized  ?  We  may  not 
be  able  to  satisfactorily  answer  this  momentous 
question;  but  I  wish  to  suggest  that  there  is  a 
way  to  forestall  the  necessity  of  such  perplexing 
questions  in  ^he  young  cities  of  our  land.  Here 
in  Topeka,  for  instance,  there  is  a  imrtion  of  the 
city  near  the  railroad  shops  rapidly  growing, 
where  already  thousands  live,  most  of  whom  were 
practically  without  the  public  means  of  grace  un¬ 
til  recently.  They  seemed  unwilling  to  go  to  the 
churches  in  a  distant  part  of  the  city,  and  made 
up  of  other  classes 'or'socfety.  The  former  pas¬ 
tor  of  the  First  Presbyterian  Church,  Rev.  F.  S. 
McCabe,  D.D.,  and  his  Session,  saw  the  necessity 
of  the  case;  and  nearly  three  years  since,  with 
their  cordial  cooperation  and  liberal  help,  I  un¬ 
dertook  the  mission  work  here.  We  organized  a 
church,  and  began  a  building.  This  building, 
though  now  being  used,  is  in  an  unfinished  state. 
It  is  of  stone,  which  is  almost  as  cheap  material 
here  as  wood.  It  needs  an  addition.  To  finish  it 
and  put  on  an  addition  will  require  at  least  $1,500. 
The  people  are  poor,  and  the  members  of  the  First 
Church  and  of  the  North  Topeka  Church,  as  well 
as  other  good  people  here,  have  already  done  no¬ 
bly.  Hence  we  are  constrained  to  look  abroad. 
Now  if  any  among  your  readers  are  anxious  to 
place  money  where  it  will  do  good,  let  them  send 
sums,  large  or  small,  to 

Bev.  J.  W.  CRAWFOBD,  Pastor,  Topeka,  Kansas. 

CONGREGATIONAL. 

A  Mehobial  Gift. — Gen.  John  Hammond  of 
Crown  Point,  N.  Y.,  and  his  sisters,  have  made  a 
magnificent  gift  of  their  parental  home  to  the 
Congregational  church  of  that  place.  It  Is  neatly 
fitted  up  above  stairs  for  a  chapel,  and  below  for 
the  Ladies’  Social  Circle  of  the  parish.  It  is  all 
furnished,  with  chairs  above  and  all  manner  of 
furniture  below,  as  a  splendid  memorial  of  the 
late  C.  F.  Hammond  and  wife.  On  her  decease, 
her  children  gave  it,  with  a  fund  to  keep  it  repair¬ 
ed  perpetually,  in  grateful  memory  of  their  father 
and  mother.  It  thus  becomes  a  continual  remind¬ 
er  of  departed  parents,  and  a  perpetual  memento 
for  the  living.  This  congregation  have  long  want¬ 
ed  a  chapel  for  social  worship  and  social  gather¬ 
ings,  and  they  now  have  a  complete,  central  one, 
although  not  attached  to  the  church  edifice.  The 
writer  had  the  gratification  of  attending  a  week¬ 
day  chapel  service  and  a  social  gathering  in  this 
building.  This  church  have  now  a  good  minister, 
recently  called,  and  all  the  outward  conveniences 
for  spiritual  enlargement  and  prosperity.  The 
Iron  Company,  with  a  railway  back  to  the  mines, 
brings  money  and  business  to  this  now  flourish¬ 
ing  place,  famed  in  Revolutionary  story.  It  is 
highly  gratifying  to  see  prosperity  In  a  place  open¬ 
ed  to  the  general  avocations  of  life  by  the  father 
and  the  elder  brother  of  the  writer  of  this,  where 
their  parents  lie  in  a  cemetery  given  by  himself, 
with  the  church  site. 

8.  STORKS  HOWE  of  Iowa  City. 

REFORMED. 

Beabytown. — The  German  Reformed  Church  in 
which  the  late  Rev.  Dr.  Dledrich  Willers  so  long 
ministered,  has  been  thoroughly  remodelled  and 
repaired,  and  was  re-dedicat^  June  16th  and  17th. 
So  the  Bev.  J.  Wilford  Jacks,  pastor  of  the  First 
Presbyterian  Church  of  Romulus  In  the  same 
county,  writes  us.  And  as  bearing  upon  the  pleas¬ 
ant  fraternal  relations  of  neighboring  ministers 
and  churches,  it  is  well  to  make  mention  of  the 
fact  that  no  one,  even  of  his  own  denomination, 
could  have  paid  the  recently  deceased  veteran  a 
warmer  and  more  fitting  tribute  than  that  which 
fell  from  the  Romulus  pastor  on  the  occasion  of 
the  funeral.  We  observe  that  it  Is  given  quite  at 
length  in  a  recent  number  of  The  Messenger,  the 
Philadelphia  organ  of  the  Reformed  Church.  At 
the  dedication  referred  to  Rev.  Dr.  C.  Z.  Weiser 
of  Montgomery  county.  Pa.,  preached  the  ser¬ 
mon.  Dr.  Willers  was  pastor  of  this  church  for 
over  half  a  century.  The  reconstructed  edifice 
has  been  furnished  with  a  Meneely  church  bell, 
weighing  3,000  pounds,  which  bears  the  following 
inscription :  “  In  memory  of  William  and  Hannah 
Deppen  by  their  surviving  children,  Ellen,  Emma, 
and  Margaret.”  The  sisters  are  Mrs.  Leroy  G. 
Partridge,  Mrs.  Gapt.  Haight  of  Seneca  Falls,  and 
Mrs.  Emma  Crane  of  Rochester.  A  gift  highly 
appreciated  by  the  congregation. 

BAPTIST. 

A  Geobqia  Pbbachbb. — Rev.  Henry  Crawford 
Tucker,  a  Georgia  Baptist  preacher,  who  pursued 
his  vocation  for  forty-seven  years,  was  bom  in 
1805.  During  these  forty-sevsB  years,  says  The 
Atlanta  Constitution,  "  he  never  received  a  dollar 
for  his  services  as  a  preacher.  He  expounded  the 
Gospel  and  performed  all  the  duties  of  his  high 
oflfice  without  money  and  without  price.  Mr. 
Tucker  was  married  three  times,  and  was  the  fa¬ 
ther  of  thirty-one  children,  twenty-four  of  whom 
are  still  living.  His  descendants  number  160,  and 
one  of  his  sons,  Mr.  John  Tucker,  represents  Col¬ 
quitt  county  in  the  Legislature.” 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Thb  Canadian  Abbexblt.— The  General  Assem¬ 
bly  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  of  the  Dominion 
of  Oanada,  of  which  the  Bev.  Dr.  Cochrane,  Brant¬ 
ford,  is  moderator,  met  in  London,  Ont.,  on  the 
13th  inst.  It  embraces  36  Presbyteries,  4  Synods ; 
has  within  Its  bounds  800  pastoral  churches,  and 
according  to  its  last  report,  114  vacancies,  700  or¬ 
dained  mliiisters,  1,524  churches,  68,208  families, 


113,977  communicants,  and  a  total  Presbyterian 
population  of  676,165.  Total  revenue  last  year 
$1,409,748,  or  an  increase  of  $164,250  over  the  year 
previous.  About  400  commissioners  are  in  at¬ 
tendance. 

Brooklyn. — It  is  reported  that  there  are  279 
Sunday-schools  in  Kings  county,  N.  Y.,  of  various 
denominations,  exclusive  of  Jewish  and  Roman 
Catholic.  There  are  thirty-two  mission  chapels 
supported  by  the  different  churches.  There  are 
nearly  220,000  youths  between  the  age  of  five  and 
twenty-one  years  In  the  county,  of  whom  not  over 
one-half  are  in  the  Sunday-school.  The  number 
of  conversions  In  these  schools  the  past  year  was 
2,676.  The  amount  of  moneys  contributed  was 
$81,590.  The  Methodists  have  the  largest  number 
of  schools,  61,  with  a  membership  of  19,832.  The 
Protestont  Episcopal  comes  next  with  47,  and  a 
membeiship  of  11,746.  Then  the  Baptist,  34, 
membership  14,014;  Reformed,  32.  membership 
10,710;  Presbyterian,  30,  membership  (second  in 
point  of  numbers)  15,477 ;  Congregational,  28, 
membership  (third)  14,899.  There  are  fourteen 
schools  which  average  over  1,000,  the  largest  be¬ 
ing  the  Brooklyn  Tabernacle,  with  1,638,  the 
Twelfth-street  Reformed  following  close  with 
1,581,  and  the  Lee-avenue  Congregational  with 
1,540. 

Death  op  Db.  Maclise. — The  Halifax  Witness 
of  June  9th  records  the  death  of  Rev.  D.  Maclise 
of  Calvin  Church,  St.  John,  which  took  place  on 
Tuesday  evening.  May  29.  He  had  visited  Scot¬ 
land  and  Ireland  during  the  Winter,  and  had  been 
ill  part  of  the  time.  He  returned  in  May,  about  a 
fortnight  before  his  death.  Dr.  Maclise  was  an 
Irishman,  bom  and  educated.  He  labored  in  the 
ministry  in  Ontario  and  in  New  York.  In  1874  he 
accepted  a  call  to  Calvin  Church.  His  ministry 
in  St.  John  was  not  exempt  from  trouble;  but  Dr. 
Maclise  was  widely  known  and  respected,  and  his 
death  is  much  regretted.  He  was  59  years  of  age. 

THE  LATE  NUR9IAN  WHITE. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  New  York  Sabbath  Committee, 
held  June  14th,  1883,  the  following  action  was  taken  on 
the  death  of  Mr.  Norman  White : 

The  members  of  the  New  York  Sabbath  Committee 
record  with  profound  sorrow  their  sense  of  loss  in  the 
decease  of  their  loved  and  honored  chairman,  Mr.  Nor¬ 
man  White,  chief  among  the  founders  of  the  Committee, 
and  from  the  beginning  until  laid  aside  by  sickness  its 
presiding  officer.  Witli  rare  wisdom  he  guided  its  coun¬ 
sels,  and  with  unwearied  zeal  gave  to  its  work  his  time, 
his  care,  his  means.  We  would  bow  submissively  to 
that  Divine  Providence  whoso  ways  are  always  wise 
and  good,  while  wo  rejoice  in  the  assurance  that  our 
friend  and  brother  has  entered  into  “  the  Sabbath  rest 
which  remaineth  for  the  people  of  God.” 

It  was  further  resolved  that  the  Committee  attend  the 
funeral  of  Mr.  White  in  a  body. 
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Smith— Hasbbodck— In  Peekskill,  N.  Y.,  June  12th, 
1883,  by  Rev.  Joseph  T.  Smith,  D.D.,  Rev.  J.  Ritchie 
Smith,  pastor  of  the  First  Presbyterian  church  of  Peeks¬ 
kill,  to  liOUisE,  daughter  of  R.  S.  Hasbrouck. 


Bratus* 

Jessdp — At  Montrose,  Pa.,  on  Wednesday,  June  18, 
1883,  In  her  85th  year,  Amanda,  widow  of  the  late  Hon. 
Wm.  Jessup,  and  mother  of  Hon.  Wm.  H.  Jessup  of 
Montrose,  and  of  Rev.  Henry  H.  Jessup,  D.D.,  and  Rev. 
Samuel  Jessup  of  Syria. 

Dashiell— In  Oakland,  Cal.,  June  15, 1883,  A.  Habbt 
Dashibll,  son  of  Rev.  A.  H.  Dashiell,  in  the  33d  year  of 
his  age. 


Kotlcrs. 


SABBATH  SCHOOL  DfSTIIUTES  DT  HiLHfOIS. 

To  Pastors,  Officers,  and  Teachers  of  the  Presbyterian 
Churches  within  the  bounds  of  the 
Presbytery  of  Springfield. 

Dear  BreOurtn — In  accordance  with  a  recommendation 
adopted  at  the  last  meeting  ot  our  Presbytery,  at  Lincoln, 
and  (or  the  purpose  of  Increasing  Interest  and  promoting 
efficiency  In  the  Sabbath  School  work,  the  undersigned 
Presbyterlal  Committee  would  respectfully  submit  the  fol¬ 
lowing  plan  for  your  careful  consideration  and  coUperatlon : 

We  recommend  for  convenience  the  grouping  of  the 
churches  of  the  Presbytery  as  follows:  Decatur,  Haoon, 
and  Uaroa;  Chatham,  Auburn,  and  Bates;  Lincoln,  Mason 
City,  Pennsylvania,  and  WllllamsvlUe:  Virginia,  Provi¬ 
dence,  Pleasant  Plains,  and  Farmington;  Springfield  (five 
churches)  and  Dawson;  Jacksonville  (six  churches),  Win¬ 
chester,  Murrayvllle,  Naples,  Unity,  and  Plsgab;  Peters¬ 
burg,  Sweetwater,  Irish  Grove,  and  North  Sangamon. 

The  Committee  submit  also  the  following  suggeetive  out¬ 
line  programme  for  these : 

PRESBYTERIAN  8.  8.  INSTITUTES. 

Genebal  Topic— The  Cbubch  at  Study.  Topics — “  The 
Sabbath  School  Teacher  in  the  Class";  “T'no  sabbatlf' 
School  Teacher  Outside  his  Class";  "  The  Sabbath  School 
Superintendent — his  Qualifications  "  :  “  Parental  Respon¬ 
sibility  towards  Sabbath  Schools  " ;  “  The  Classes  Unreach¬ 
ed  by  Sabbath  Schools  " ;  “  Denominational  Loyalty  In  Sab¬ 
bath  Schools." 

We  would  suggest  that  the  pastor  and  superintendent  ot 
the  first  named  church  in  each  group,  consulting  as  many 
others  as  they  think  best,  shall  be  a  committee  lor  the  fill¬ 
ing  out  of  the  programme  by  the  selection  ot  a  competent 
leader  tor  each  topic  and  the  other  necessary  arrangements 
as  to  time  and  place.  Programme  and  dates  being  arrang¬ 
ed,  It  is  hoped  that  the  leaders  will  carefully  prepare  them¬ 
selves  on  topics  assigned,  and  then  that  an  Institute  will  be 
held  In  every  church.  The  grouping  Is  suggested  so  that 
the  same  speakers  having  prepared  themselves  on  certain 
topics  can  address  more  than  one  audience,  the  leaders  as 
well  as  topics  on  each  programme  being  Intended  (or  all  the 
Institutes  held  In  that  group. 

We  hope  that  the  holding  of  these  Institutes  will  duly 
reported  to  Yours  fraternally, 

JOHN  K.  Suthebland,  D.D.,  JacksoEvflle, 
Rev.  A.  H.  TBICK,  Lincoln, 

Rev.  ASA  Leabd,  Farmingdale, 

CHABLE8  H.  EUmes,  Jacksonville, 

Standing  Committee  on  Sabbath  Schools  of 

Presbytery  ot  Springfield. 

The  General  Catalogue  ot  Andover  Theological 
Seminary,  Just  published,  will  be  sent  to  any  alumnus, 
or  past  member  ot  the  Seminary,  on  receipt  ot  12  cents  In 
postage  stamps,  by  W.  F.  Draper,  Andover,  Mass.  To  othtr 
persons  the  price  of  the  catalogue  Is  $1. 


“The  Witch’s  Daughter.” 
Frontispiece.  From  a  Picture  by  F.  S.  Chubch. 

A  Famous  London  Suburb. 

A  description  of  Hampstead  Heath.  By  WILLIAM  H.  KIDE- 
INO.  Illustrated  from  Drawings  by  Robebt  W.  Macbeth 
and  E.  F.  Bbewtnall. 

Conventional  Art. 

By  A.  F.  OAKEY.  Illustrated. 

The  BomanofiTs. — II. 

Russia  Under  Alexander  II.  By  H.  Suthebland  Edwabds. 
Illustrated. 

The  Second  Generation  of  Englishmen 
In  America. 

Chapter  VIII.  of  T.  W.  Hiooinson’s  American  History  Series. 
Illustrated. 

Chatterton  and  his  Associates. 

By  John  Inobam.  illustrated. 

Cincinnati. 

By  Olive  Looan.  With  Twenty  Illustrations. 

Song. 

By  Bobebt  Bbowninq.  Illustrated. 

A  Castle  in  Spain. — m. 

A  New  Novel.  Illustrated  by  Abbey. 

The  Declaration  of  Independence  in  a 
Mew  Light. 

By  William  L.  Stone. 

The  Education  pf  Women. 

By  Geoboe  Caby  Egoleston. 

Political  Honors  in  China. 

By  Wong  Chin  Foo. 

Short  Stories. 

BOEN  TO  GOOD  LUCE.  By  CHABLES  READE. 

QUITE  PRIVATE.  By  Mrs.  D.  H.  R.  QOODALE. 

AUKT  MARIA  AND  THE  AUTOPHONE. 

Poems 

By  F.  D.  MOBICE  and  JENNY  P.  BIOELOW. 

Editor’s  Easy  Chair. 

Centennial  Monuments.— General  John  A.  Dix.— The  Society 
of  Decorative  Art. — Jones  Very.— The  Luther  Memorial 
Year. 

Editor’s  Literary  Record. 

Editor’s  Historical  Record. 

Editor’s  Drawer. 

July. — Anecdotes  of  Jefferson. — A  Curious  Motive  for  Enter¬ 
ing  the  Cabinet.— Keeping  the  Fast.— Cheerful  Advice. — 
low  to  Use  the  Electric  Bell. — A  Joke  that  wouldn’t 
Keep. — Anecdote  of  Bishop  Wiley. — Discouraging. — An¬ 
ecdote  of  John  Quincy  Adams. — Reminiscences  ot  Irv- 
feig.— Seward’s  Little  Bell  (C.  K.  B.).— A  Lost  Art. — Revis¬ 
ed  Anecdotes  (J.  T.  Lanigan). 


CARPETS. 

CLEARING  UP  SALE  AT  GREAT  REDUCTION  IN  PRICES. 

^  A  A  PIECES  BEST  TAPESTRY  BRUSSELS, 

UUl/  AT  75c.  PER  YARD ; 

WORTH  $1  AND  $1.10. 
SOME  AS  LOW  AS  60C.  PER  YARD. 

MUST  BE  SEEN  TO  BE  APPECIATED. 

Fresh.  Canton 


GTHE 

'mimhon 

OFTBM 

VRLD. 

K  Allien’S 

'ORLDS 


MATTINGS. 

500  DIFFERENT  STYLES  FINE  FANCY  PATTEltNS,  ALL 
THE  NEW  COLORINGS,  JUST  LANDED  (NOT  NUM¬ 
BERED  REGULARLY),  WILL  BE  CLOSED  OUT  AT  $10 
PER  ROLL  OF  40  YARDS,  OR  25  CENTS  PER  YARD. 
SOME  AS  LOW  AS  15  CENTS  PER  YARD. 

UPHOLSTER  GOODS. 

ALL  THE  NEW  DESIGNS  AT  POPULAR  PRICES. 

L.ACE  CURTAINS. 

IMMENSE  BARGAINS  THIS  WEEK. 

WINDOW.  SHADES  A  SPECIALTY. 

ORDERS  BY  MAIL  WILL  RECEIVE  PROMPT  AND 
CAREFUL  ATTENTION. 

SHEPPARD  KNAPP&CO. 

Sixth  Ave.  and  13th  Street, 
_ NEW  YORK. _ 

E.  J.  Semiif  £  Co. 

SUCCESSORS  TO 

A.  T.  Stewart  &  Co. 

(DETAIL.) 

Wlllf  during  the  remainder  of  the  month, 
make  still 

FURTHER  REDUCTIONS 

In  all  their  departments  in  order  to  re¬ 
duce  stock  before  taking  their  setni-an- 
ntial  inventory  on  tlnly  1. 

The  attention  of  customers  and  of 


HairRestorer 

IS  PERFECTION  l 

PuhUo  BmuCaotrmw.  Mn.  s. 

A.  Allen  has  justly  earned  this  title, 
and  thousands  are  this  day  lejoicuig 
over  a  fine  head  of  hair  produced  by 
her  unequaled  preparation  for  restor¬ 
ing,  invigorating,  and  beautifying  th« 
Hair.  Her  World’s  Hair  Restorer 
quickly  cleanses  the  scalp,  renurving 
Daixlrufr,  and  arrests  the  fall ;  the 
hair,  if  ^y,  b  changed  to  its  natural 
color,  giving  it  the  same  vitality  and 
luxurious  quantity  as  in  youth. 

COMPLIMENTASY.  “My 

hair  is  now  restored  to  its 
youthful  color ;  I  have  not 
a  gray  hair  left  I  am  sat¬ 
isfied  that  the  preparation 
is  not  a  dye,  but  acts  on 
the  secretions.  My  hair 
ceases  to  fall,  which  is  cer¬ 
tainly  an  advantage  to  me, 
who  was  in  danger  of  be¬ 
coming  bald.”  This  is 
the  testimony  of  all  who 
use  Mrs.  S.  A.  Allen’s 
World’s  Hair  Restorer. 

*OiM  Bottle  did  it.”  That  b  the 
expressKin  of  many  who  have  had 
their  gray  hair  restored  to  its  natural 
color,  aim  their  bald  spot  covered 
with  hab,  after  using  one  bottle  of 
Kss.  S.  A.  Allen’s  world’s  Hair 
Rbstorer.  It  b  not  a  dye. 


EIDLEYS’, 

Brand,  Allen,  and  Orchard  Streetc,  1. 1. 

EXCELLENT  BARGAINS 

ARE  PROMISED  IN  EVERY  ONE  OF  OUR 


Strangers  Visiting  the  City  DEPARTMENTS. 


is  respectfully  invited  to  these  sales,  which 
will  afford  them  an  opportunity  of  secur- 
ing  the 


THE  PRICE  IN  EACH  CASE  WE  HAVE  STUDIED  TO 
MAKE  PROOF  AGAINST  ANY  POSSIBILITY  OF  BSINa 
EQUALLED,  OR  AN  APPROACH  A’rTEMPTED. 


CHOICEST  GOODS  Straw  Hats 


HARPER’S  PERIODICALS. 

HARPER’S  MAGAZINE . Per  Year,  M  00 

HARPER’S  WEEKLY .  "  4  00 

HARPER’S  BAZAR .  .  “  4  OO 

The  THREE  above  publications .  **  10  00 


HARPE  !’8  YOUNO  PEOPLE .  “  I  60 

HARPE  ’8  MAGAZINE,  ) 

} .  "  6  00 

HARPB^’S  YOUNG  PEOPLE,  ) 

HARPER’S  FRANKLIN  SQUARE  LIBRARY 

(52  lumbers) .  "  10  00 

Index  te  Harper’s  Magazine,  1  to  60.  8to  cloth .  4  00 

Postage  Free  to  all  subscribers  in  the  United  States 
or  Canada. 

HARPER’S  FRANKUN  SQUARE  LIBRARY.  A  weekly  pub- 
lictUon,  containing  works  of  Travel,  Biography,  History, 
Fiction,  and  Poetry,  at  prices  ranging  from  10  to  25  cents 
per  number.  Full  list  ot  “  Harper’s  Franklin  Square 
Library  ’’  will  be  furnished  gratuitously  on  application 
to  Habpeb  a  BBomEBS.  Subscription  Price,  per  Year 
of  52  Numbers,  SIO. 

ASP*  HARPER’S  CATALOGUE,  comprising  the  titles  of  be¬ 
tween  three  and  (our  thousand  volumes,  will  be  sent  by 
mall  on  receipt  of  Nine  Cents. 


to  be  found  in  this  market  at 

MERELY  NOMINAL  PRICES. 

HEREAFTER  ALL  DRY  GOODS  BOUGHT  OF  US,  WHICH 
WILL  BE  SOLD  AT  THE  LOWEST  PRICES  IN  THE  CITY, 
WILL  BE  DELIVERED  AT  ANY  ACCESSIBLE  PART  OF 
THE  UNITED  STATES  FREE  OF  ALT.  MAIL  OR  EXPRESS 
CHARGES. 

ORDERS  RECEIVED  BY  MAIL  FOR  GOODS  OR  SAMPLES 
WILL  HAVE  OUR  PROMPT  AND  CAREFUL  ATTENTION. 

Broadway,  Fourth  Avenue,  9th  and  lOth  Streets. 


IT  IS  A  FACT 

THAT  THOUSANDS  OF  OUR  BUSINESS  MEN  GO  ’TO  THEIR 
OFFICES  IN  THE  MORNING  AFTER  AN  UNEASY  NIGHT, 
OR  A  LATE  DINNER,  FEELING  DULL  AND  ALL  OUT  OF 
SORTS.  THIS  IS  ENTIRELY  UNNECESSARY,  FOR  A  SIN¬ 
GLE  DOSE  OF  THAT  SPARKLING  FOAMING  SPECIFIC, 
TARRANT'S  SBLTZJffiR  APRRIRNT,  TAKEN  BE¬ 
FORE  BREAKFAST,  WILL  IMMEDIATELY  DISPEL  ALL 
FEELING  OF  HEAVINESS,  REMOVE  GENTLY  BUT  SURE¬ 
LY  THE  CAUSE,  AND  QUICKEN  INTO  HEALTHY  ACTION 
EVERY  FIBRE  OF  THE  SYSTEM.  FOR  SALE  BY  *T.t. 
DRUGGISTS. 


SCHOOLS  AND  COLL^^ES. 

MISS  HAINES  AND  MLLE.  DE  JANON  succeeded 
by  Mme.  d’  Obemietilx  von  Tauhe  and  Mele.  de 
Bbtjtn  K0F8.  Improved  methods  of  teaching.  Sent  on 
application.  Address  No.  10  Gramercy  Park. 

Western  Female  Seminary, 

OXFORD,  OHIO.  MT.  HOLTOKE  PLAN.  • 

The  29th  year  will  commence  Sept.  6,1883.  Board,  Tuition, 
Fuel  and  Lights,  tlTO  per  annum.  Send  (or  catalogue  to 
_ Miss  HELEN  PEABODY,  Principal. 


FOR  LADIES,  MISSES,  AND  CHILDIUDlf. 

ROUGH  AND  READY  PEARL  AND  LOOP  HATS,  7C.,  llO., 
15c.,  ’21C. 

FINE  ENGLISH  MILANS  IN  BLACK  AND  WHITE,  2l0.  tO 
49c, 

FINEST  FRENCH  CHIPS,  21c.,  37C.,  49C. 

FAYAL  HATS,  13c.  AND  25c. 

JEWELRY,  LACE  MI’TS,  DRESS  SILKS,  LACES,  OENTS’ 


FURNISHING. 


PARASOLS. 


HABPEg  &  BROTHEILS,  Franklin  Square,  Sew  York-  EDWABJ)  COLLEGIATE  INSTITUTE. 


^AKIK** 

POWDER 

Absolutely  Pure. 

This  powder  never  varies.  A  marvel  ot  purity,  strength 
and  wholesomeness.  More  economical  than  the  ordinary 
kinds,  and  cannot  be  sold  In  competlUon  with  the  multitude 
of  low  test,  short  weight,  alum  or  phosphate  powders.  SoU 
only  in  cans.  RoTAL  Bakino  Powdeb  Co..  10^  Wall  St.,  N.Y. 


*  Our  •  Spring  *  5lyle  « 

*  evnd  •  price  •  took  -itc* 

*  IeIl5-tow  Io  or(Ier  ^ 

[  *  (^IoItii2$-Stirl5-or 

^  f  Furni5tin^’Good5. 

^  JI’P05W-reque5l 

*  will •  ^el ‘it  ^ 

^nJ^Brown. 

OAK  HALL.  PHILADELPHIA. 


Rohuilt.  26th  Year.  September  10th ;  $200  to  $220  tor  college 
preparatory,  business  or  other  graduating  courses.  New 
brick  buildings,  warmed  with  steam;  the  handsomest  and 
best  appointed  boarding  seminary  tor  ladles  and  gentlemen 
In  the  State.  Thorough  class  Instructions;  free  lecture 
courses;  oratory,  music,  persistent  care  of  health,  man¬ 
ners  and  morals.  Twelve  teachers.  Address 

JOS.  E.  KINO,  D.D.,  Fort  Edward,  N.  Y. 

OLA^RAOK  COLLEGE 

AND  HUDSON  RIVER  INSTITUTE,  Clavorack,  N.  Y. 

8220  A  TEAR. 

FITS  boys  for  all  COLLEGES  and  BUSINESS. 

French,  German,  Art  and  Music  specialties. 

11  Departments.  18  Instructors. 

Bev.  ALONZO  FLACK,  Ph.D.,  President. 
SUMMER  CLASSES.— Students  coached  to  enter  Harvard 
or  any  College.  Terms  easy.  Address 
_ _ Prof,  B.  8.  AVANN,  A.M.  (Harvard). 

EIVERVIEW  ACADEMY, 

POUGHKEEPSIE,  N.  Y.  ' 

Fit*  for  any  College,  or  Government  Academy.  U.  8.  Officer 
detailed  by  Secretary  of  War,  Commandant.  Springfield 
Cadet  rifles ;  U.  S.  rifled  cannon.  Non-aspirants  tor  College 
admittance  receive  full  preparation  (or  business  and  sodal 
relations.  Address  the  Pbesident. 

LAKE  ERIE  FEMALE  SEMiNARYTTy:!^:^*^. 

25tb  year,  opens  Sept.  12, 1883.  Buildings  enlarged  and  re¬ 
furnished.  For  illustrated  circular  or  catalogue,  and  other 
information,  address  Miss  EhTANS,  Principal,  Palnesvllle,  O. 

UnilRUTnill  SEMISTARY  for  YOUNO  LADIES. 

nUUUn  I UI1  Advantages  unsurpassed.  For  Record  or 


catalogue  address 


A.  Q.  BENEDICT.  Clinton,  N.  Y. 
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Ihe  BEST  COMPOUND 

•  EVER  INVENTED  FOR 

WASHING  CLOTHING. 

weiawarjrUtlac  eUc,  in  Hard  or  Soft  Wo. 
tar,  wttliowt  danger  to  Ihbrio  or  hands. 

Sawof  Labar,  Time,  and  Soap,  amaa- 
ta  ot  great  walne  fit  boosekeepen. 

■eld  by  aU  Orooers— but  see  that  wUe  CoanUr- 
tbits  am  not  urged  upon  you.  PEARLINM 
is  the  anlp  sate  article,  and  alwaya  beoCS 
the  name  ot  JAMES  PYLB.  New  York. 

Cod-Liver  Oil  And  Lime.— Tliat  pleasant  and 
active  agent  In  the  cure  of  all  consumptive  symptoms, 
••  mibor’i  Oompotmd  of  Pure  Cod  Liver  Oil  and  Lime."  Is  being 
unlverMlly  adopted  In  medical  practice.  Sold  by  the  pro¬ 
prietor,  A.  B.  WiLBOB,  Chemist,  l^ton,  and  all  druggists. 


aUbmtatintntB. _ 

SHEEP  RA-NCIL 

I  will  sell  my  Ranch  oil  complete,  with  good  range  and 
Fifteen  Hundred  Ewos  and  ihetr  Lomha.  Address 

L  A.  WATKINS,  Denver,  Ool. 


Presbjfteriaii  Board  of  Pnblication’a 

'“'LATEST.'*' 

THE  CHDBCH  n  SCOTUM). 

A  history  of  its  antecedents,  its  oonfiicts,  and  It  advocates. 

By  Rev.  JAMES  C.  MOFFAT,  D.D. 

12mo . Price,  $1.7S. 

S’AVSZaXTE’S 

HABTTRS  OF  THE  REFOBHATION. 

With  an  introduction  by  the 

Rev.  C.  H.  A.  BULKLEY,  D.D. 

12mo . Price,  $1.T6. 

CHINi  AND  THE  CHINE8L 

(Revised  Edition.) 

By  Rev.  JOHN  L.  NEVIUS,  D.D. 

12mo.  Illustrated . Price.  $1.M. 

THE  ELDEB  UD  HIS  WORK 

By  DAYIO  DICKSON, 

Master  ot  the  Merchant  Company  of  Edinburgh. 

16mo  ....'. . Price,  50  Cents.  | 

LBOTVESS 

ON  THB 

EPISTLES  TO  THE  EPHESIANS. 

By  Rev.  WILLIAM  GRAHAM,  DJ>., 
of  Bonn,  Prussia. 

8vo . . . JPrlee,  $1.95. 


JOHN  A.  BIiACK,  BtudneH  Siqieriiiteiident, 

1334  Chestnnt  St,,  Phllndelphla, 
or  to  WAKD  *  DRUMMOND,  116  Nassau  St, New  York. 


CORNELL  UNIVERSITY. 

1883. 

Entrance  examinations  begin  at  9  A.  M.  June  18  and  Sept  18. 
For  the  University  Register,  with  full  statement  regard¬ 
ing  requirements  (or  admission,  courses  of  study,  degrees, 
honors,  expenses,  free  scholarship,  etc.,  and  lor  special  in¬ 
formation,  apply  to 

The  PRESIDENT  of  CORNELL  UNIVERSITY,  ithaia,  N.Y. 

Rye  SEMINARY,  RYE,  NEW  YORK.-Fo7p^ 
Uculars,  address _  MRS.  8.  J.  t  tw 

WELLS  COLLEGE  FOR  YOUNO  LADIESr 

AURORA,  CAYUGA  LAKE,  N.  yV 

Full  Collegiate  Course.  Music  and  Art  Location  beauU- 
ful  and  healthful.  Session  begins  Sept  12, 1883.  Send  for 
C^l0gn^._ _ E.  8.  FBI8BEE,  D.D.,  President 

ROCKLANU  COLLEGE.  NjactonTthe-HiilIm 

Open  during  Summer  vncntlon  for  Regnlur  or 
Private  inatmction.  Send  for  circular. 
_ W.  H.  BANNISTER,  A.M. 

INGINO  TEACHER  WANTED  iu  a  Public  InsUtution.  A 
Christian  lady  who  can  slug  and  play  well,  a  non-resi¬ 
dent  of  New  York  or  vicinity.  Address  “  Superintendent  " 
P.  O.  StaUon  M.  New  York  City. 


400  LACE-COVERED  AND  TWILL  COACHING  PARASOLS, 

$1. 

300  SATIN  COACHING  PARASOLS,  WITH  GILT  PARAQON 
FRAMES,  AT  $1.60. 

250  FINE  SATIN  PARASOLS,  10  BIBS,  $1.95. 

250  FINE  FANCY  PARASOLS  AT  $5;  HAVE  BEEN  $10 
TO  $15. 

children’s  COLORED  PARASOLS,  26C.  AND-50e,  — . 

HANDKERCHIEFS. 

ONE  LOT  gentlemen’s  FULL  SIZE,  ALL  LINEN,  HEM¬ 
MED,  12c.  :  CHEAP  AT  20c. 

gentlemen’s  full  SIZE,  HEM-STITCHED,  COLORED 
BORDER,  UNEQUALLED,  AT  20c,  ;  WORTH  45C. 
ladies’  all  LINEN,  HEM-STITCHED,  COLORED  AND 
EMBROIDERED  BORDERS,  11^0.  EACH;  CHEAP  AT 
23C. 

1500  DOZEN  ladies’  I  LINEN,  HEM-STITCHED,  PRINT¬ 
ED  BORDERS,  AT  16C. 

DRESS  GOODS. 

PLAIN  COLOR  CLOTHS,  IN  ALL  THE  NEW  COLORS, 
HAIR  LINE  CHECK,  CAMEL 'S  HAIR,  PIN  CHECKS, 
AND  STRIPED  BASKET  SUITINGS  AT  16C.  THE 
YARD. 

ALBATROSS  SUITINGS,  ALL  WOOL,  DOUBLE  WIDTH, 
29c. ;  WORTH  50c. 

VICTORIA  LAWNS,  12Jc.  ;  RETAILING  ELSEWHERE 
AT  24g. 

SCOTCH  AND  FRENCH  GINGHAMS  AT  14c.  TO  25C. 
nun’s  VEILINGS,  44-INCH  (GENUINE),  50C.  A  YARD. 
LA<3E  BUNTINGS,  44-INCH,  ALL  WOOL,  EXCELLENT 
QUALI’TY,  49c.  ;  WORTH  75c. 

SILK  GRENADINES,  BLACK  PIN  CHECK  AND  BROCAD¬ 
ED,  AT  39c. 

OSTBICH  PLUMES. 

NOVELTIES  IN  FINE  NATURAL  BRONZE  AND  OTHER 
PLUMAGE,  FANCIES  FOB  SEA  SIDE  WEAR,  FROM 
75c.,  88c.,  $1,  TO  $3  EACH. 

GENUINE  DUPLEX  OSTRICH  TIPS  IN  GOOD  BLACK, 
AT  45c.  THE  BUNCH. 

OUR  SPECIALTY. 

THREE-QUARTER  COLORED  OSTRICH  PLUMES  FROM 
$1.75,  $2,  $2.25,  $2.50  EACH. 

DAISY  WREATHS  AND  SPRAYS,  lOc.  EACH. 
HANDSOME  SPRAYS  AND  WREATHS,  25c.  EACH. 
ELEGANT  DAISY  WREATHS,  SPRAYS,  AND  MONTUREB, 
35c.  EACH. 

SAMPUSS  OF  PIECB  GOODS  SBNT  OS 
APPUCATIOS. 

OHDEIIS  BY  MA.IIj 

7AITS7T7I.lt  ATTZNSSS  TO. 

OUR  SUMMER  MAGAZINE  NOW  OUT,  15c.  per  copy. 

EDW.  RIDL^  &  SONS, 

309, 311, 311  1-2,  to  321  Biand  Street, 

56,  58,  60,  6ii  to  TO  ALLBS  STRtlET, 

59,  61,  63  ORCHARD  STREET. 

BROWN  BROTHERS  i  06, 

69  Wall  Street,  New  York. 

But  and  Sell  Buis  of  Exobano^ 

ISSUB  COMHEROIAL  AND  TbJlYVLLBBS? 

Credits,  ayailable  in  all  parts  of  the 
world.  MakbTelbqbaphioISunsfbrs 
OF  Monet  to  and  from  Europe.  Make 
CoLLEOnONS  IN  ALL  FOBEiaN  GOUV- 
TRIES. 


B00KS.-125  Tons 

of  standard  Books,  many  of  them  the  best  editions  published.  YOUR  CHOICE  sent  for 
examination  before  payment,  on  reasonable  evidenoe  of  good  faith,  the  books  to  be  returned 
at  my  expense  If  not  satisfactory.  Special  bargains  THIS  MONTH.  New  publications  every 
week.  Prices  lower  than  ever  before  known,  ranging  from  Two  Cents  for  Tennyson’s 
“Enoch  Arden,”  unabridged,  large  type,  to  $1S  for  the  largest  and  best  Amerioan 
Cyclopedia.  Abf  sold  by  dealers — prices  too  low.  Circulars  free.  Mention  this  paper. 

JOHN  B.  ALDEN,  Publisher,  18  Vesey  St.,  New  York. 
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EATIN6  HUMBLE  PIE. 

A  minister,  wkose  nune  would  be  recogpized 
by  all  as  that  of  a  distinguished  doctor  of  di¬ 
vinity,  wise  In  oounsel  as  experienced  in  work, 
once  said  to  a  brother  minister  when  telling 
some  of  Ws  trials,  “Ministers  must  eat  about 
so  much  humble  pie,  and  they  may  as  well  take 
it  as  it  cpmes  and  not  make  too  wry  a  face.” 
This  was  good  philosophy  which  it  is  not  al¬ 
ways  easy  to  j)ut  in  practioe.  There  is  often 
consolation  in  making  up  a  face  when  one  has 
grace  to  keep  his  mouth  closed.  And  it  is  much 
easier  to  gdve  advice  than  to  practioe  upon  it. 
One  would  suppose  that  this  brother  who  had 
attained  to  such  prosperity  and  influence  would 
have  little  in  common  with  the  trials  of  humble 
brethren.  Yet  even  he  by  his  higher  position 
had  a  larger  piece  of  this  same  pie  to  eat.  It 
was  no  trial  for  him  the  first  year  of  his  minis¬ 
try  to  live  on  a  salary  of  four  hundred  dollars, 
with  a  wife  and  child,  and  out  of  it  to  pay  quite 
a  livery  bill  besides  a  hundred  dollars  on  a  sem¬ 
inary  debt.  This  self-denial  was  real  pleasure. 
From  this  place  he  was  called  to  a  large  city 
church,  and  from  that  to  one  of  the  most  im¬ 
portant  churches  within  our  bounds,  and  here 
after  a  long  and  very  prosperous  ministry,  be¬ 
cause  of  an  accumulation  of  little  things  un¬ 
worthy  of  notice,  and  which  did  not  altogether 
affect  his  Influence  or  usefulness,  he  was  for  a 
time  brought  into  the  valley'  of  humiliation 
and  resigned,  to  wait  several  months  for  a  call 
to  another  and  equally  important  fleld  of  labor. 

A  minister’s  greatest  trials  are  not,  as  is  of¬ 
ten  supposed,  those  which  come  from  insuffi¬ 
cient  sui^tort.  It  is  not  so  hard  to  be  poor ; 
but  to  be  poor  when  others  “  withhold  more 
than  is  meet”  while  receiving  valuable  ser¬ 
vices,  is  not  always  so  easy  to  bear.  No  one 
enters  the  ministry  for  gain.  Very  few  minis¬ 
ters  are  able  to  live  on  their  salaries.  Nor  do 
we  believe  that  young  men  are  deterred  from 
entertog  the  ministry  because  of  poverty,  but 
becajiis  of  the  unmanly  and  unchristian  way 
in  which  this  poverty  is  often  forced  upon 
them. 

The  worst  trials  are  often  connected  with  mo¬ 
ney,  for  while  “money  answereth  all  things,’’ 
it  is  also  “a  root  of  all  evils.’’  But  they  are 
from  the  dishonesty  or  meanness  of  the  church¬ 
es  in  their  business  transactions  when  they 
break  covenants  and  repudiate  obligations,  as 
they  would  not  think  of  doing  in  other  busi¬ 
ness.  How  can  one  preach  righteousness  and 
repentance  where  the  Church  is  guilty  of  im- 
righteous  dealing  and  repents  not,  and  where 
individual  Christians  refuse  to  pay  their  obli¬ 
gations  to  the  Church  and  blush  not.  These 
things  hurt  his  manliness  and  sense  of  honor, 
and  to  allow  them  without  protest  is  to  eat ! 
humble  pie  well  mixed  with  dirt. 

It  is  not  always  possible  for  a  minister  to 
make  his  protest  practical  by  resigning,  and 
he  must  bear  it  as  best  he  can.  We  venture  to 
say' that  a  minister’s  hardest  trials  are  those 
which  hurt  his  manliness,  when  by  stress  of 
circumstances  he  is  forced  to  seem  unmanly. 
There  is  a  growing  recognition  of  the  value  of 
a  minister’s  special  services,  and  while  he  may 
sometimes  attend  a  funeral  out  of  his  own  con¬ 
gregation  and  not  even  receive  thanks,  he  will 
often  in  his  congregation  receive  a  grateful 
recognition  of  his  services. 

So,  many  churches  will  iiay  liberally  for  a 
supply,  while  now  and  then  a  wealthy  vacant 
church  will  not  offer  to  i)ay  for  a  supply,  if  a 
minister  happens  also  to  visit  a  relative  in  the 
place,  even  if  he  had  to  pay  for  the  supply  of 
hb  own  pulpit  that  be  might  supply  this 
church,  and  at  the  same  time  make  the  visit. 

There  will  necessarily  come  to  every  faithful 
-preacher  of  the  Ck>spel  trials  because  of  the 
very  truth  he  preaches.  No  one  loves  to  have 
his  sins  rebuked,  or  to  be  told  that  he  must  re- 
I>ent.  The  natural  man  is  enmity  against  God 
and  His  ministers.  Sinners  will  'treat  the 
preacher  as  they  do  the  Holy  Spirit.  Yet  con¬ 
science  will  be  on  the  side  of  truth,  and  con¬ 
sistency  and  Christian  manliness  will  obtain 
the  respect  of  those  that  are  without.  Such 
opposition  is  to  be  expected  in  striving  against 
sin,  nor  should  the  Church  fail  to  stand  by  its 
ministers  in  preaching  righteousness. 

When  a  new  pfistor  enters  upon  his  work  he 
is  likened  to  a  new  broom  which  sweeps  clean ; 
and  the  people  allow  him  to  sweep  as  he 
pleases,  no  matter  how  much  dust  he  raises, 
even  if  they  found  all  manner  of  fault  with  the 
old  pastor  because  he  could  not  sweep  without 
raising  a  dust.  His  peculiarities  and  eccen¬ 
tricities  are  popular,  but  after  a  time  these  be- ' 
come  common  and  cease  to  attract.  Following 
this  popularity  is  a  period  of  quiet  or  indiffer¬ 
ence,  and  then  comes  the  period  of  criticism. 
If  one  passes  safely  through  these,  permanen¬ 
cy  may  be  expected.  This  process  will  take 
about  three  years.  Yet  in  any  case  offences 
will  come  in  the  course  of  time.  Any  leader 
must  expect  criticism ;  he  may  not  expect  to 
please  all,  and  being  human,  will  make  mis¬ 
takes  and  have  faults.  If  he  be  a  stated  supply 
and  the  question  arises  yearly  whether  he  shall 
<y>ntlnue  another  year,  this  will  give  occasion 
for,  and  invite,  fault-flnding.  Often  things  will 
ari^  in  a  community  for  which  the  minister  is 
not  respoj^sible,  but  which  will  hinder  his  use¬ 
fulness,  and  it  will  be  wise  to  make  a  change. 

It  will  also  come  to  pass  that  a  people  will 
get  so  used  to  the  arguments  and  methods  of  a 
preacher  that  another  can  better  reach  those 
whom  he  has  failed  to  convince  or  win,  so  that, 
on  general  principles,  some  bold  that  a  change 
is  wise  in  the  course  of  years. 

As  a  minister’s  family  grows  up  he  may  de¬ 
sire  for  them  better  educational  privileges  and 
need  a  larger  salary  for  their  support,  and  it  is 
his  privilege,  if  not  his  duty,  to  seek  a  change 
for  these  purpoeee.  It  should  always  be  one’s 
aim  in  making  a  change  to  leave  the  Church  in 
the  best  possible  condition.  Yet  in  any  change 
there  will  be  more  or  less  of  trial,  and  if  hum¬ 
ble  {de  is  to  be  eaten  at  such  a  time,  it  were 
best  to  eat  it  and  keep  silent  that  no  harm  be 
done. 

'  There  is  another  point  in  a  change  of  i)astqr- 
ate  where  it  would  seem  that  it  might  not  be 
necessary  to  eat  humble  pfe;  but  under  the 
present  methods  in  the  Presby-terian  Church 
there  is  nothing  more  humiliating  than  the 
system  of  candidating,  by  which  a  call  to  a 
new  fleld  of  labor  must  be  obtained.  Some 
would  stay  in  their  old  place  under  any  cir¬ 
cumstances  until  a  new  one  is  obtained,  while 
others  think  it  better  for  all  oonoerned  to  re¬ 
sign  at  onoe  if  there  are  good  reasons  for  a 
change.  In  either  case  the  process  of  candi- 
dating  must  go  on.  But  a  minister  cannot  ad- 
-vectiae  or  prospect  as  do  men  in  other  callings. 
This  would  be  considered  immodest.  He  is 
called  of  God  to  preach  the  Gospel  and  is  qual¬ 
ified  for  and  set  apart  to  this  work,  yet  he  may 
have  to  wait  months  before  he  gets  a  call 
through  the  machinery  of  the  Church.  While 
this  waiting  is  humi^ting,  there  is  no  re¬ 
proach  in  it  whsn  the  fault  is  rather  in  the  sys¬ 
tem.  Even  Dr.  GKithrle  waited  five  or  more 
years  in  the  Scotch  Church  for  a  pulpit,  mean¬ 
while  acting  as  a  banker’s  clerk. 

A  modest  man  cannot  offer  himself  to  a 
church,  but  must  wait  for  an  invitation,  and 
t.hu  must  come  through  the  efforts  of  his 
friends.  It  will  necessarily  take  no  little  time 
to  bring  about  an  introduction,  settlement,  and 
all  this  time  he  is  on  expense. 

Some  of  the  methods  now  in  vogue  are  un- 
neoessarily  humiliating,  and  seem  to  be  plan¬ 
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ned  on  the  principle  of  how  not  to  do  it,  or 
how  best  to  divide  a  church  and  disgust  candi¬ 
dates.  In  one  case  a  church  proceeds  to  hear 
candidates  without  any  plan,  except  it  be  to 
hear  all  that  any  in  the  congregation  want  to 
hear.  The  candidates  are  set  up  as  so  many 
couples  to  be  criticised  and  laid  aside.  Not  one 
of  them  has  an  honest  hearing.  Each  one  of 
these  will  be  the  favorite  of  some  of  the  con¬ 
gregation  should  a  vote  be  taken,  and  the  peo¬ 
ple  will  be  hopelessly  divided,  to  wander  in  the 
wilderness  of  uncertainty,  until  in  sheer  des- 
lieration  they  take  one  whom  they  would  the 
least  thought  of  choosing  at  the  first.  Or  it 
may  be  that  some  one  of  whom  they  know  no¬ 
thing  but  that  he  is  brilliant  for  a  Sunday,  cap¬ 
tivates  them  and  a  hurried  call  is  made  out. 
He  is  chosen  to  be  their  pastor,  and  put  in 
trust  of  all  their  sacred  interests  without  ques¬ 
tioning.  It  may  be  a  marriage  in  haste  to  re¬ 
pent  at  leisure.  We  have  known  of  churches 
who  heard  candidates  by  threes,  and  then  call¬ 
ed  a  meeting  to  decide,  when  it  was  found  that 
the  people  were  divided  into  three  iMirties  and 
neither  of  the  three  could  be  called.  These 
were  dropped  for  the  sake  of  peace,  and  the 
same  process  was  repeated. 

It  would  not  do  to  take  the  first  one,  for  they 
might  lose  the  chance  of  obtaining  some  great¬ 
er  one,  and  it  would  not  sound  well  to  take  the 
first  man  who  comes  along.  The  first  candi¬ 
date  stands  no  chance  at  all ;  the  second  a  not 
much  better  chance;  the  third  has  the  best 
hearing,  and  if  any,  will  probably  get  the  call 
if  the  friends  of  the  others  are  not  too  much 
prejudiced. 

It  is  hard  enough  to  have  to  preach  when  one 
must  even  seem  to  be  commending  himself  in¬ 
stead  of  the  Gospel,  but  it  is  far  worse  to  be 
put  in  comparison  and  rivalry  with  his  breth¬ 
ren.  If  the  Church  would  hear  one  man  at  a 
time  and  then  decide  whether  they  wanted 
him  or  not  before  hearing  another,  it  would  be 
fairer  towards  him  and  better  for  them.  An¬ 
other  way  is  to  send  out  a  committee  with 
whom  the  church  decides  to  trust  the  matter, 
and  let  them  first  make  inquiries  of  his  breth¬ 
ren  in  the  ministry,  and  of  people  where  he 
has  labored,  concerning  his  ability  and  reputa¬ 
tion  and  work.  These  should  extend  to  the 
full  round  of  ministerial  work,  what  kind  of  a 
pastor  he  is  as  well  as  preacher,  what  is  his 
work  and  influence  with  the  young  and  in  the 
Sunday-school,  and  what  his  interest  is  in  the 
work  of  the  Church  at  large,  what  kind  of  a  pres¬ 
byter  he  is,  and  what  kind  of  a  citizen.  Every 
minister  will  be  glad  to  have  his  work  tested 
fairly  by  its  fruits.  Then  let  the  committee, 
having  satisfied  themselves  on  these  points, 
hear  him  preach  in  his  own  pulpit,  or  in  some 
other  where  he  will  not  be  embarrassed.  Thus 
they  will  be  able  to  judge  for  the  church  wise¬ 
ly,  and  better  than  they  could  to  hear  him 
preach  once  or  twice,  and  there  will  be  no 
chance  for  division  of  sentiment ;  and  he,  if  he 
accepts  their  call,  will  enter  upon  his  work  un¬ 
der  the  best  of  auspices. 

There  is  no  good  reason  why  ministers  should 
be  required  to  eat  so  much  humble  pie  in  mak¬ 
ing  changes,  as  some  way  should  be  found  of 
introducing  ministers  and  churches  so  that 
ministers  should  not  be  obliged  to  wait  so  long 
saying  “no  man  hath  hired  me,’’  and  churches 
should  be  ready  to  say  “  come  and  work  in  this 
vineyard.’’ 

Another  feature  of  this  process  more  humili¬ 
ating  than  any  other,  is  that  the  churches  are 
putting  its  older  men  into  unfavorable  com¬ 
parison  with  its  young  men,  some  even  refus¬ 
ing  to  hear  any  but  young  men.  Ability,  wis¬ 
dom,  and  experience  go  for  nought.  A  man 
may  be  of  an  age  ripe  for  an  United  States  Sen¬ 
ator  or  Judge,  but  too  old  to  preach  the  Gos¬ 
pel.  Here  the  dead  line  is  nearer  fifty  than 
seventy-five.  The  old  veteran-  is  not  permitted 
to  die  with  the  harness  on. 

President  Hopkins  resigned  at  seventy  in  the 
splendid  maturity  of  his  powers,  and  when 
asked  why  he  did  it,  replied  “  Lest  some  one 
should  ask  why  he  did  not  resign,’’  and  he  is 
now  doing  the  best  work  of  his  life.  If  one 
must  eat  humble  pie  let  it  be  made  as  palata¬ 
ble  as  possible.  Nevertheless,  we  would  not 
exchange  the  ministry  for  any  other  calling, 
and  speak  for  others  rather  than  ourselves,  for 
ours  has  been  thus  far  the  sunny  side,  for  we 
will  flqd  the  bright  side.  And  the  servant 
shall  be  as  his  Master.  Stedben. 


THAT  HOME  FOR  DAKOTA  GIRLS. 

In  the  month  of  September  of  the  year  1882,  an 
article  from  the  pen  of  “Birdalane”  appeared  in 
your  columns,  asking  for  aid  in  building  a  home 
for  Dakota  girls  at  Sisseton  Agency,  D.  T. 

It  had  been  my  intention  during  the  Winter  to 
acknowledge  through  your  paper  the  several  sums 
which  have  been  received  in  answer  to  this  ap¬ 
peal.  But  other  work  has  so  pressed  upon  us 
that  it  has  been  neglected ;  yet  at  this  late  day  I 
would  return  renewed  thanks  to  all  the  donors, 
whose  names  1  subjoin  here :  A.  B.,  Stockbridge, 
Mass.,  $300;  A  Brother,  Chicago,  111.,  $100;  To 
help  along,  50  cents ;  Collected  by  Miss  L.  M.  Ir¬ 
vine,  $50 ;  Congregational  Sunday-school  at  Glen¬ 
coe,  Hi.,  $50 ;  Mrs.  Agnes  B.  Floyd,  $5 ;  A.  H.  Day 
and  others,  $20;  R.  Edwards,  Pittsburgh,  Pa., 
$75 ;  Mrs.  M.  A.  Bltehie,  St.  Louis,  $9 ;  Mr.  Chas. 
Smith  and  family,  Hartford,  $100;  Mrs.  Normand 
Smith  and  Mrs.  Amelia  Terry,  Hartford,  Conn., 
$50;  Mrs.  Mary  M.  Smith  and  son  (James  A. 
Smith),  $50 ;  Miss  Mary  Ann  Smith,  $5. 

In  addition  to  these  sums,  which  had  for  their 
first  incentive  "Birdalane’s  ”  appeal,  other  offer¬ 
ings  have  been  received  from  time  to  time;  some 
in  answer  to  personal  effort^,  and  some  which 
were  sent  for  general  work,  have  been  devoted  to 
this  purpose.  A  list  of  such  amounts  follow: 
Miss  Susan  Warner,  West  Point,  N.  Y.,  $100;  Mrs. 
William  E.  Dodge,  New  York  city,  $100 ;  Mrs.  T. 
M.  Sinclair,  Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa,  $200;  “Merry 
Gleaners,”  Minneapolis,  Minn.,  $50 ;  A.  P.  Kelley, 
Chicago,  Ill.,  $100 ;  the  Rev.  S.  R.  Riggs,  Beloit, 
Wis.,  $200. 

Of  the  hundred  dollars  first  sent  from  Chicago, 
twenty-five  was  to  be  put  to  special  use,  and  the 
remainder  to  be  used  for  the  Dakota  girls  in  any 
way  we  thought  best.  As  we  were  much  straiten¬ 
ed  for  funds  for  school  expenses,  etc.,  we  have 
used  it  In  that  way.  The  amount  now  on  hand  is 
$1,464.50. 

To  all  these  generous-hearted  friends  I  again 
return  the  most  heartfelt  thanks  in  behalf  of  the 
Dakota  girls  at  Sisseton  Agency  or  elsewhere,  who 
need  so  sadly  just  such  training  as  they  may  re¬ 
ceive  in  our  prospective  “Home  for  Girls.”  At 
the  same  time  I  would  say  this,  that  as  no  appro¬ 
priation  has  yet  been  made  for  this  building,  we 
are  working  to  raise  a  much  larger  sum  than  was 
at  first  asked  for.  Indeed,  we  should  rejoice 
greatly  if  we  might  raise  the  whole  amount  need¬ 
ed  for  thoroughly  finishing  and  furnishing  the 
building  in  a  plain  but  substantial  manner,  fenc¬ 
ing  the  grounds,  etc.,  which  would  be  altogether 
about  three  thousand  dollars.  So  that  if  any 
large-hearted  friends  of  the  Dakotas,  whom  the 
Lord  has  bloased  with  means,  should  be  so  inclin¬ 
ed,  we  shall  be  thankful  to  receive  further  offer¬ 
ings,  either  large  or  small. 

We  have  the  promise  of  something  further — 
twenty-five  dollars  to  be  used  for  building  a 
“  Prayer  Closet.”  We  think  of  that  with  pleas¬ 
ure,  and  hope  that  good  may  result  from  the  girls 
having  tome  place  where  they  can  go  alone  to  pray. 
If  the  Master  shall  meet  with  them  there,  they 
will  not  be  alone. 

Oar  Winter’s  expmdence  has  made  us  realise  yet 


more  how  much  such  a  building  is  needed,  and 
how  imperatively  ample  kitchen  room,  closet- 
rooms,  store-rooms,  etc.,  etc.,  are  demanded. 
Could  any  one  make  trial  with  us  of  the  keeping 
of  twelve  Dakota  girls  in  an  ordinary  dwelling- 
house,  the  absolute  need  of  having  ample  and 
well-planned  accommodations  would  soon  impress 
itself  on  the  mind.  The  home  we  are  planning 
for  will  accommodate  considerably  more  than  a 
dozen  girls.  If  we  do  not  have  that  Home  for 
them,  the  other  alternative  is  to  give  them  up  en¬ 
tirely.  Shall  it  be  done  ? 

Imagine  yourself  working  in  a  kitchen  11  by  lOJ 
feet,  with  a  mere  box  of  a  pantry  adjoining.  In 
one  comer  is  a  form  by  3  feet,  with  a  sort  of 
shelf  to  enlarge  it.  On  these  are  piled  the  dishes 
for  eighteen  people,  together  with  pans,  spoons, 
coffee-pots,  etc.,  etc.,  used  in  preparing  the  meals 
three  times  a  day.  Around  this  are  grouped 
three  or  four  girls,  one  scouring  knives,  two  wip¬ 
ing  dishes,  and  one  carrying  them  away.  Two 
small  girls  are  washing  potatoes  for  dinner,  over 
yonder.  The  door  opens,  and  the  Winter  wind 
sweeps  in.  Here  ace  two  girls  with  wood.  Slam 
goes  the  door,  in  spite  of  repeated  injunctions 
“Shut  that  door  trrastedan ”  (softly).  Presently 
the  door  opens  again,  and  here  are  two  more  girls 
with  water.  If  it  should  be  wash-day,  the  girl 
with  her  tub,  wash-board,  and  basket  is  right  in 
everybody's  way.  Should  it  be  ironing  morning, 
it  is  the  ironing-board  and  its  attendant  girl,  of 
which  every  one  must  steer  clear.  On  the  days 
when  there  is  bread-making,  with  all  its  accom¬ 
panying  pans  and  girls,  on  the  docket,  in  addition 
to  ironing  and  all  the  rest,  one  almost  despairs  of 
ever  producing  order  out  of  that  confusion.  But 
by-and-by  the  morning  work  is  done,  and  one 
breathes  more  freely  as  the  girls  depart  to  school. 
Should  it  be  Saturday  morning,  there  is  no  such 
relief.  Cleaning,  darning  stockings,  sewing,  bak¬ 
ing,  Ac.,  is  the  order  of  the  morning. 

When  the  fresh  ginger-bread  for  the  Sabbath 
supper  comes  out  of  the  oven,  where  do  you  sup¬ 
pose  it  is  carried  ?  Into  the  spacious  store-room. 
O  no !  for  there  is  none.  It  is  whisked  away  into 
the  housemother’s  bedroom,  and  conveniently 
placed  on  the  stove  or  the  table  until  cool  enough 
to  tuck  into  the  closet.  The  roast-meat  or  turkey 
is  there,  in  close  proximity  to  one’s  beet  clothes, 
and  the  jar  of  molasses  is  on  the  shelf  ne:^t  to  the 
Sunday  bonnet!  Into  the  young  lady  teachers* 
room  the  sugar-bucket  is  duly  carried,  and  per¬ 
chance  a  pan  of  baked-beans  is  under  her  table ! 
To  such  straits  are  we  reduced.  Having  been  ab¬ 
sent  for  a  time,  I  find  on  my  return  that  these 
ways  in  which  we  have  to  contrive  seem  more 
formidable  than  I  had  before  realized. 

Are  not  these  things  sufficient  to  demonstrate 
the  fact  that  we  need  this  Home  in  which  to  train 
our  girls  in  all  housewifely  aecomplishments,  as 
well  as  in  truth  and  purity  of  heart  and  soul,  so 
far  as  we  can.  Shall  we  not  have  this  house,  kind 
friends  ?  Will  not  you,  who  love  our  Master,  help 
us  to  do  the  best  that  may  be  for  these  Dakota 
girls  and  boys  ?  Mabtha  Rioos  Mobbib. 

Blseeton  Agency,  D.  T.,  June  7, 1883. 


ANTOHU. 

By  her  Friend. 

On  the  island  of  Minorca,  in  the  house  of  the 
Consul,  her  uncle,  lived  the  orphan  Antoaia. 
The  Spanish  gentlemen  and  officers  with  whom 
she  associated  failed  to  interest  her  affectiens. 
She  was  by  no  means  dazzled  by  the  rank  end 
splendor  even  of  princes,  who  were,  at  times,  her 
uncle’s  guests.  The  Duke  of  Orleans  was  an  ex¬ 
ception.  Him  she  highly  respected  and  esteem¬ 
ed,  and  when  his  neck  was  broken  by  a  fall  from 
his  horse  (I  think  it  was),  she  sincerely  mourned 
his  early  fate. 

The  Prince  de  Jolnville,  with  his  tutors,  was  at 
her  uncle’s,  and  him  she  always  remembei^al 
an  unruly,  ill-mannered  boy,  who<  wai 
the  tables  when  spread  for  the  feast,  and  aURradt- 
ed  from  them  such  things  as  suited  his  tasti 

‘  I  made  up  my  mind  that  I  would  nevermarry 
a  Spaniard,’  said  this  Spanish  lady.  ‘  I  did  not 
think  they  made  good  husbands.  I  wished,  if  I 
ever  married,  an  American  for  my  husband.’ 

And  even  ‘an  American’  appeared,  asking  An¬ 
tonia’s  hand  in  marriage.  He  was  a  naval  officer, 
from  Waterville,  Maine.  Lieutenant  Charles 
Hey  wood  wais  a  brave  and  honored  officer  ef  the 
United  States,  and  he  made  a  kind,  indulgent 
husband.  He  brought  his  bride  home  with  him 
to  his  father’s  house,  and  then,  after  a  brief  stay 
ashore,  away  he  sailed  obeying  the  orders  of  his 
country. 

Antonia,  now  Mrs.  Heywood,  was  not  long  in 
finding  warm  friends  in  her  husband’s  native 
town.  Her  frank,  cordial  disposition  and  man¬ 
ners,  her  accomplishments,  and  her  always  kind 
and  pleasant  temper  and  conversation,  made  her 
a  great  favorite  with  those  who  became  acquaint¬ 
ed  with  her. 

Well  does  the  writer  remember  the  delight  with 
which  Mrs.  Heywood  was  ever  welcomed  by  one 
family.  She  enjoyed  taking  her  work  and  spend¬ 
ing  the  day  with  her  friends.  Once,  in  a  great 
snow-storm,  we  saw  her  trudging  past,  on  her  way 
to  visit  a  friend  beyond.  We  knew  she  did  not 
understand  much  about  our  snow-storms,  and  fear¬ 
ing  that  she  might  have  hal'd  work  in  making  her 
port,  we  sent  a  horse  and  sleigh,  with  its  driver, 
to  look  after  and  aid  her. 

Poor  Antonia  I  she  was  down  in  the  snow,  be¬ 
wildered  and  distressed.  She  might  have  frozen 
had  we  not  sent  after  her.  She  was  brought  back 
to  us,  and  happy  were  we  all  to  keep  her  till 
night,  and  then  send  her  safely  home. 

How  she  loved  music !  And  she  never  said  ‘  O 
I  cannot  play;  I  have  a  cold,’  when  we  asked  her 
to  ‘  favor  us.’  With  the  greatest  good-nature  she 
would  play  over  and  over  whatever  we  wished  to 
hear. 

But  a  dreadful  woe  was  in  store  for  her  guile¬ 
less,  affectionate  heart.  Word  came  that  her 
husband  had  perished  at  sea ! 

Ah,  the  darkened  dwelling !  Parents  mourned 
and  wept,  and  the  heart-broken  Antonia  lay  in 
strong  convulsions  upon  her  bed..  To  the  un¬ 
speakable  surprise  and  joy  of  all.  Lieutenant 
Heywood  walked  in.  She  received  him  again 
as  from  the  dead,  and  for  many  long  years  she 
was  permitted  to  rejoice  in  his  love,  and  ^n  his 
occasional  presence.  | 

Their  one  son  grew  up  to  be  as  brave  a  mkn  as 
was  his  father.  Like  his  father,  he  gave  hitoself 
to  the  service  of  his  country.  The  terrible  civil 
war  came  on.  Young  ‘  Charlie,’  as  the  villagers 
liked  to  call  him,  distinguished  himself  in  that 
war. 

He  was  on  the  ill-fated  Cumberland  when  she 
sank.  With  the  other  heros  who  stood  upon  that 
deck  drawn  up  in  line  of  battle,  and  firing  a  part¬ 
ing  salute  to  life  as  they  went  down,  Charlie  sank 
in  the  deep  sea.  But  he  rose  again  alive,  and  was 
saved.  His  father  sleeps  now,  and  will  not  wake 
till  the  heavens  are  no  more ;  but  the  mother  has 
got  her  son.  He  is  now  in  command  of  the  ma¬ 
rine  barracks  of  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  His  rank  is 
that  of  Lieutenant-Colonel.  As  he  is  about  six 
feet  high,  and  two  hundred  pounds  in  weight, 
Antoaia  cannot  well  make  a  baby  of  her  dear  boy 
now,  but  in  his  noble  presence,  and  manly,  genial 
heart,  she  can  be  glad. 

Having  been  the  wife  of  an  American  officer, 
being  the  mother  of  an  American  offloar,  Antonia 
is  so  much  an  American  herself  that  it  OHist  seem 
almost  like  a  dream  to  her  that  she  was  .once  a 
Spanish  maiden  on  a  little  island  of  the  sea. 

In  Shetland  all  animals  are  pets.  The  pony 
walks  to  the  fireside  and  eats  bread  and  pota¬ 
toes  from  the  children’s  hands.  The  lambs 
sleep  under  the  beds,  and  the  calf  is  a  house¬ 
hold  favorite.  The  Shetlanders  say  that  their 
own  people  very  seldom  abuse  any  animal. 


at 

PALOS. 

[rrom  Edward  Everett  Hale's  Stories  of  Discoverr.  Ex- 
traot  of  a  letter  from  Col.  Ingham.] 

The  drift  of  the  sands  of  centuries  has  filled 
up  the  basin  of  the  harbor  of  Palos.  Ail  the 
commerce  has  gone  which  made  it  in  the  time 
of  Columbus  and  of  Cortes  so  remarkable  a 
harbor.  But  a  little  below,  on  the  other  side 
of  the  river,  is  Huelva,  a  town  which  has  grown 
up  as  Palos  has  declined,  and  which  now  is  the 
port  for  the  railways  which  connect  with  the 
copper  mines  of  the  Tinto— mines  which  are 
quite  thoroughly  worked  by  an  English  com¬ 
pany.  So  while  at  poor  Palos  you  can  scarcely 
see  a  fishing-boat,  the  town  being  a  mile  and 
more  back  from  the  water,  at  prosperous  Huel¬ 
va,  on  the  other  side  of  the  harbor,  you  see  a 
long  pier  for  steamers,  a  railway  running  down 
to  the  pier  itself,  arranged  so  that  the  copper 
ore  can  be  dumped  into  the  ship  from  the  cars. 
But  while  the  town  of  Palos  has  thus  declined, 
the  dear  old  convent  of  Sta.  Maria  de  Babida 
still  stands.  It  is  indeed  very  little  changed 
from  what  it  was.  The  good  prior  who  gave 
the  bread  and  water  to  the  little  Diego  Co¬ 
lumbus,  became  Christopher  Columbus’s  firm 
friend.  It  was  he  who  commended  him  to 
Queen  Isabella,  and  you  know  it  was  she  who 
always  befriended  him,  who  said  she  would 
sell  her  jewels  if  no  one  else  would  furnish  the 
money  for  the  expedition  which  discovered 
America.  So  they  have  always  preserved  the 
memory  of  him  here.  So  it  happens  that 
though  very  little  is  left  of  Palos,  the  Convent 
of  Babida,  as  it  is  now  called,  has  been  pre¬ 
ciously  preserved  in  memory  of  America  and 
Columbus.  There  are  no  longer  any  monks 
here,  or  any  priors;  but  the  Spanish  nation 
takes  a  national  pride  in  maintaining  the  con¬ 
vent. 

I  am  writing  this  letter  to  my  boys  and  girls 
in  Columbus’s  own  room,  from  which  he  could 
look  out  across  the  ocean ;  and  I  dip  my  pen  to 
write  in  ink  from  Columbus’s  own  Inkstand. 
All  around  the  room  there  hang  pictures: 
some  of  him,  one  of  Isabella,  one  of  the  good 
old  prior,  and  some  by  modern  painters  of  dif¬ 
ferent  scenes  in  his  first  great  voyage. 

The  nation,  as  I  said,  maintains  the  place, 
and  a  charming  family  of  nice  Spaniards— 
grandfather,  grandmother,  son,  daughter,  and 
three  nice  boys,  Christopher,  Immanuel,  and 
Joseph — keep  the  place  in  order. 


LEBBDrO  A  HAND. 

Steadily,  steadily,  little  hands ; 

Steadily — that  is  the  way ; 

Over  the  rooks  and  the  shifting  sands, 

Over  the  breathless  bay. 

Full  away,  pull  away,  little  mate. 

Keep  time  with  the  plashing  oar. 

What  will  they  say  who  watch  the  bay 
When  they  see  us  pull  to  shore  ? 

Little  brown  hands,  but  I  know  they  make 
A  wonderful  change  to  me ; 

I  fancy  the  old  boat  for  their  sake 
Goes  merrily  over  the  sea. 

Many  a  time  when  my  heart  is  sore. 

And  tired  of  Its  weary  part. 

If  the  little  brown  fingers  touch  the  oar, 

I  feel  the  touch  at  my  heart. 

When  the  winds  blow  rough  and  seas  run  high. 
I’ve  a  mate  that  is  strong  and  bold ; 

For  a  Summer  sea  and  a  Summer  sky 
I’ve  my  little  six-year-old, 

Then  over  the  beautiful  bay  we  float. 

Far  out  from  the  hot  dry  land. 

And  merrily,  merrily  goes  the  boat. 

If  she  only  lends  a  hand. 

Calm  and  happy  is  my  little  mate. 

And  calm  and  happy  am  I ; 

And  still  I  pray  that  my  darling’s  fate 
Be  a  Summer  sea  and  sky ; 

That  her  life-boat  may  pleasantly  float 
Under  a  loving  command ; 

i-sorrow  pass  the  dear  little  lass. 

So  happy  to  “  lend  me  a  hand.” 

_ —Harper’s  Basar. 

A  TEBBIBLE  VISITOB. 

BT  DAVID  KSB. 

‘  So  you  want  me  to  tell  you  another  story, 

little  people?’  said  Mrs.  M - ,  laying  down 

her  book.  ‘  Well,  what  shall  it  be  ?  ’ 

‘  Killing  a  lion,’  cried  Ernest,  clenching  a  fist 
about  the  size  of  a  large  plum  with  the  air  of 
St  George  facing  the  dragon. 

'  Going  hunting  with  the  Hottentots,  as  Dr. 
Livingstone  did,’  suggested  Johnny. 

‘No,  tell  us  something  about  yourself  and 
vour  children.  Aunt  Mary,’  whispered  little 
kate,  nestling  at  her  aunt’s  feet  and  looking  up 
with  expectant  eyes. 

‘  You  little  rogue,  you  know  I’m  never  tired 
of  talking  about  them,  said  her  aunt,  stroking 
the  curly  head.  ‘  Well,  there’s  one  story  of  that 
sort  which  you’ve  not  had  yet,  and  I’ll  tell  it  to 
you,  though  I  don’t  like  to  think  much  about  it, 
even  now. 

‘When  I  first  went  to  the  Cape  with  your 
uncle,  just  after  we  were  married,  we  had  to  go 
a  long  way  up  into  the  interior,  right  to  the 
edge  of  the  Hottentot  country,  which  was  a 
much  wilder  place  then  than  it  is  now.  Indeed 
it  seemed  to  me  just  as  if  I  haJ  gone  out  of  the 
world  altogether,  for  we  only  got  letters  frcm 
home  once  in  four  or  five  weeks,  and  except 
one  or  two  of.  the  old  Dutch  “  Boers  ”  (the 
same  people  who  have  been  giving  the  English 
Government  so  much  trouble),  we  were  the 
only  white  folks  in  the  whole  district. 

‘After  a  time,  however,  I  got  to  like  this  wild 
life  very  much  ;  but  just  at  first  it  was  terribly 
lonely.  So  long  as  your  uncle  was  with  me,  I 
didn’t  so  much  mind ;  but  being  the  only  doc¬ 
tor  within  reach,  he  was  sent  for  somewhere  or 
other  almost  every  day.  The  native  chiefs 
seemed  to  be  always  having  something  the 
matter  with  them — which  was  no  wonder,  for 
they  often  ate  as  much  gieat  at  one  meal  as 
would  have  lasted  me  for  a  week  —  and  of 
course  it  wouldn’t  do  to  disoblige  them;  so 
your  poor  uncle  had  to  pack  off  in  all  kinds 
of  weather,  and  very  often  to  be  away  from  me 
all  day  and  all  night 

'Then  was  the  time  when  I  really  used  to  get 
frightened.  Except  our  big  Dutchman  Hans, 
who  hardly  ever  opened  his  mouth  except  to  put 
a  pipe  in  it,  all  our  servants  were  Hottentots  ; 
and  although  I  got  on  very  well  with  them  af¬ 
ter  a  time,  yet  just  at  first  I  felt  as  if  I  should 
never  get  used  to  their  ugly  faces  and  their 
queer  ways. 

‘  But  the  worst  thing  of  all,  so  far  as  I  was 
concerned,  was  the  noise  made  in  the  dead  of 
night  by  the  wild  beasts  that  used  to  come  and 
drink  at  the  river,  which  ran  close  past  our 
house.  It  was  a  very  wild  part  of  the  country, 
as  I’ve  told  you  already,  and  it  really  seemed 
to  be  haunted  by  every  creature  that  came  out 
of  Noah’s  Ark. 

‘  First  there  would  be  a  hippopotamus,  grunt¬ 
ing  and  crashing  through  the  great  reeds  along 
the  bank  with  a  noise  like  half  a  dozen  car¬ 
riages  driving  at  full  gallop  through  the  roof  of 
a  glass-house.  Then  there  woulil  be  a  lion, 
seeming  to  shake  the  whole  air  with  his  roar ; 
and  then  four  or  five  crocodiles,  splashing  and 
snorting  over  some  piece  of  carrion  that  had 
come  floating  down  the  stream  ;  and  than  some 
dreadful  native  bird  that  seemed  to  have  no 
name  (I  suppose  because  no  one  could  invent 
one  bad  enough  for  it),  keeping  up  a  sort  of 
horrid,  moaning  cry — ^just  like  a  man  being 
murdered — by  the  hour  together ;  and  then  a 
whole  gang  of  those  huge  African  vultures, 
screaming  and  fighting  overhead ;  and  so  on, 
and  so  on,  till  it  was  just  like  an  army  of  luna¬ 
tics  fighting  with  an  army  of  mad  do^. 

‘I  remember  well  what  a  fright  I  got  one 
morning  when  I  came  out  and  found  the  print 
of  a  lion’s  great  round  paw  within  twenty  or 
thirty  yards  of  the  door  1  And  a  few  days 
later,  when  I  happened  to  look  up  as  I  passed 
under  a  big  tree  near  the  river-bank,  and  saw 
a  monstrous  serpent  coiled  around  one  of  the 
boughs  right  over  my  head,  and  just  getting 
ready  to  pounce  down  upon  me,  I  felt  that  the 
only  thing  left  for  me  to  do  was  to  get  down  to 
the  Cape  as  fast  as  possible,  and  sail  by  the 
veiY  first  ship  for  England. 

‘  But  although  I  thought  at  first  that  I  never 


could  get  used  to  such  a  life,  I  did  somehow, 
little  by  little,  and  all  the  more  because  your 
uncle  was  very  good  about  these  constant 
panics  of  mine,  and  always  tried  to  comfort  me 
and  cheer  me  up,  instead  of  laughing  at  me,  as 
many  people  would  have  done. 

‘  The  only  things  I  never  could  get  used  to 
were  tlie  snakes,  with  their  horrid  way  of  com¬ 
ing  wriggling  out  all  of  a  sudden,  just  where 
one  least  expected  them.  But  in  spite  of  all 
that,  I  was  beginning  to  feel  tolerably  comfort¬ 
able,  when  an  adventure  befell  me  which  was 
worse  by  far  than  all  that  had  gone  before  it. 

‘  One  hot  afternoon,  your  uncle  had  been  call¬ 
ed  out  as  usual,  leaving  me  in  the  house.  My 
boy,  Walter,  who  is  such  a  giant  now,  was  then 
a  little  white-faced  baby,  only  a  few  months 
old  ;  and  I  was  sitting  sewing  beside  him,  near 
the  open  door  that  led  into  the  yard,  as  he  lay 
asleep  on  a  mat  upon  the  floor. 

‘  Everything  was  perfectly  still,  for  my  Hot¬ 
tentot  servants  were  all  having  their  afternoon 
nap  ;  and  what  with  the  heat,  and  what  with 
the  stillness,  I  was  beginning  to  get  rather 
drowsy  myself,  when  all  at  once,  I  saw  some- 
thiug  that  roused  me  up  with  a  vengeance. 

‘  In  the  corner  where  I  was  sitting,  so  close  to 
my  feet  that  it  seemed  strange  I  hadn’t  seen  it 
before,  lay  the  skin  of  a  mouse,  quite  empty, 
just  like  an  orange-peel  when  the  inside  has 
been  sucked  out  I 

‘The  moment  I  caught  sight  of  it,  I  knew 
there  must  be  a  “puff-adder”  somewhere 
about ;  for  mice  are  its  favorite  food,  and  that’s 
how  it  eats  them.  It  gave  me  a  terrible  fright 
for  the  moment,  for  although  I  thought  any 
kind  of  snake  bad  enough,  yet  I  had  a  greater 
horror  of  this  particular  kind  than  of  all  the 
rest  put  together. 

‘  For  the  moment  I  was  so  scared  that  I  hard¬ 
ly  knew  what  to  do  ;  and  then  I.  began  to  get 
my  wits  together  again,  and  to  remember  that 
the  first  thing  to  be  done  was  to  find  out  exact¬ 
ly  where  the  creature  was. 

‘Now,  I  should  tell  you  that  the  puff-adder 
is  one  of  the  deadliest  of  the  African  snakes, 
and  gets  its  name  from  its  habit  of  blowing  out 
the  pouch  of  loose  skin  under  its  head  just  be¬ 
fore  it  strikes.  Its  way  of  striking  is  to  rear 
up  on  end,  throw  its  head  back,  and  give  it  a 
quick  downward  stroke,  like  the  blow  of  a  pick¬ 
axe,  with  the  two  big  hooked  teeth  in  the  front 
of  his  upper  jaw.  It  scarcely  ever  misses  its 
blow,  and  its  poison  is  so  strong  that  it  is  very 
rare  for  any  one  to  live  half  an  hour  after  being 
struck.  So  you  may  think  that  with  the  chance 
of  coming  upon  such  a  reptile  at  any  moment, 
I  went  very  gingerly  to  work  to  look  for  it. 

‘  I  hunted  everywhere  without  seeing  a  sign 
of  it,  till  I  had  moved  everything  in  the  room, 
except  the  mat  upon  which  my  baby  was  sleep¬ 
ing. 

‘  “  Could  it  be  under  that  ?  ”  thought  I,  and 
the  thought  brought  my  heart  into  my  mouth, 
I  can  assure  you.  However,  there  was  nothing 
else  to  be  done.  As  softly  as  ever  I  could,  I 
lifted  one  comer  of  the  mat,  and  there  was  the 
horrible,  slimy  creature,  coiled  roimd  and 
round,  and  fast  asleep ! 

‘  My  heart  seemed  fairly  to  stand  still  for  a 
minute.  But  there  was  no  time  for  fainting 
then.  I  knew  well  enough  that  I  couldn’t  kill 
the  snake  myself,  for  you  may  pound  a  puff- 
adder  with  an  axe  or  hammer  by  the  hour  to¬ 
gether,  and  the  blows  will  glide  off  it  as  if  it 
were  made  of  india-rubber.  The  only  thing  to 
kill  them  is  a  charge  of  shot.  So  I  put  down 
the  mat  again  as  carefully  as  I  had  raised  it, 
and  stepped  softly  to  the  door. 

‘Just  then,  to  my  great  delight,  I  saw  our 
Dutch  servant,  Hans,  going  leisurely  across  the 
yard.  I  beckoned  to  him,  and  he  came  up ; 
but  my  breath  was  so  gone  with  the  fright,  that 
I  could  only  get  out  one  word. 

‘  “  Slange  ”  (snake) ! 

‘  Hans  understood  me,  however,  nodded  his 
head  knowingly,  and  walked  off  (for  even  then 
he  couldn’t  make  up  his  mind  to  run)  to  fetch 
his  roer  (gun). 

‘  Presently,  he  came  back  with  it,  and  plant¬ 
ed  himself  in  the  doorway,  all  ready,  while  I 
snatched  up  the  baby  with  one  hand,  and 
whisked  away  the  mat  with  the  other. 

‘  Instantly  the  horrid  thing  underneath  reared 
itself  up  with  an  angry  hiss  ;  but  before  it  could 
spring,  Hans  fired  and  shot  it  dead. 

‘And  now,  little  folks,  you’ve  had  your  story, 
and  I  think  it’s  time  for  you  to  say  good-night’ 


8URFBISE8. 


The  children’s  world  is  full  of  sweet  surprises. 
Our  common  things  are  precious  in  their  sight ; 
For  them  the  stars  shine,  and  the  morning  rises, 
To  show  new  treasures  of  untold  delight — 

A  dance  of  bluebells  in  the  shady  places, 

A  crimson  flush  of  sunset  in  the  west, 

The  cobwebs,  delicate  as  fairy  laces. 

The  sudden  finding  of  a  wood-bird’s  nest. 

Their  hearts  and  lips  are  full  of  simple  praises 
To  Him  who  made  the  earth  divinely  sweet. 
They  dwell  among  the  buttercups  and  daisies. 
And  find  His  blessings  strewn  about  their  feet. 

But  we,  worn  out  by  days  of  toll  and  sorrow. 

And  sick  of  pleasures  that  are  false  and  vain, 
Would  freely  give  our  golden  hoards  to  borrow 
One  little  hour  of  childhood's  bliss  again. 

Yet  He  who  sees  their  joy  beholds  our  sadness. 
And  in  the  wisdom  of  a  Father’s  love 
He  keeps  the  secret  of  the  heavenly.gladness. 

Our  sweet  surprises  wait  for  us  above. 


A  FUNNY  ETESIOHT. 

Not  long  ago  an  Indian  chief,  who  lives  on 
one  of  the  Western  reservations,  sent  to  the 
Government  at  Washington  for  a  glass  eye. 
This  circumstance  brings  to  mind  an  incident 
that  occurred  a  few  years  after  the  last  war  in 
this  country.  At  the  battle  of  Stone  River,  or 
Murfreesboro,  as  some  historians  name  It,  Lieu¬ 
tenant  Halleck,  of  the  Union  Army,  had  the 
misfortune  to  lose  one  of  his  eyes.  In  1865,  he 
was  promoted  to  be  a  first-lieutenant  in  the 
regular  army,  and  was  stationed  at  one  of  the 
Indian  posts  on  the  plains.  He  had  a  small 
blue  eye  of  glass,  but  thinking  he  could  not  ob¬ 
tain  artificial  eyes  so  far  away  from  the  large 
cities,  he  bought  two  other  glass  eyes,  for  use 
should  his  regular  false  eye  be  broken.  On  a 
certain  occasion,  Lieutenant  Halleck  was  visit¬ 
ed  by  a  one-eyed  Indian  warrior,  who  wished  to 
see  the  “  white  man’s  funny  eye.”  The  brave 
was  much  pleased  with  the  sight,  and  after 
awhile  he  besought  the  officer  to  lend  him  one 
of  the  extra  bits  of  glass.  ‘  But  your  sound  eye 
is  as  black  as  a  coal  and  as  big  as  a  saucer,’ 
protested  the  lieutenant,  •  and  these  glass  eyes 
are  little  and  blue.’  The  Indian  insisted,  how¬ 
ever,  and  at  last  prevailed  on  the  lieutenant  to 
lend  him  one  of  the  eyes.  The  lieutenant  says 
that  he  never  saw  an  Indian  so  delighted.  Clad 
in  a  long  shirt  and  an  old  plug  hat,  the  brave 
walked  around  the  camp  as  proud  as  Lucifer. 
His  big  black  eye  and  bis  little  blue  eye  were  in 
amusing  contrast.  He  succeeded  in  making 
the  other  Indians  believe  that  he  could  see 
through  the  blue  eye  as  well  as  through  his 
natural  black  one,  and  no  happier  warrior  than 
he  ever  strutted  before  admiring  squaws. — Gol¬ 
den  Days.  _ 

BANANAS. 

A  little  girl  who  has  noticed  the  absence  of 
seeds  in  bananas,  wishes  to  know  how  the  fruit 
is  grown.  From  cuttings  or  shoots  which  first 
send  up  two  leaves  rolled  tightly  together  until 
the  green  roll  is  two  or  three  feet  high,  when 
the  blades  unfold.  At  the  end  of  the  nine 
months  a  purple  bud  appears  in  the  centre, 
followed  by  yellow  blossoms  which  mature  to 
fruit,  growing  in  bunches  of  several  hundred. 
The  plant  dies  down  as  soon  as  the  bruit  is 
formed,  but  the  root-stalk  soon  begins  to  send 
up  new  leaves  again.  Bananas  are  found  in 
all  tropical  coun&es;  a  piece  of  ground  of  a 
size  to  grow  enough  wheat  to  fe^  one  man, 
will,  if  planted  with  bananas,  raise  fruit  enough 
for  twenty-five.  _ 

Postoffices  were  first  established  in  1464. 

The  first  printing  press  was  set  up  at  Copen- 
hwen  in  1493. 

The  first  newspaper  was  published  in  Eng¬ 
land  in  1588. 

The  first  printing  press  was  introduced  into 
the  United  States  in  1629. 

The  first  newspaper  advertisement  appeared 
in  1652.  _ 

To  rejoice  in  the  happiness  of  others,  Is  to 
make  it  our  own  ;  to  produce  it,  is  to  make  it 
more  than  our  own.— J.  A.  James. 


A  jeweller  in  Turin  has  made  a  tiny  boat  of  a 
single  pearl.  The  hull  is  finely  shaped,  and 
might  serve  as  a  model  for  a  great  sloop.  The 
sail  is  of  beaten  gold,  studded  with  diamonds, 
and  the  binnacle  light  is  a  perfect  ruby.  An 
emerald  serves  as  its  rudder,  and  its  stand  is  a 
slab  of  ivory.  Its  weight  is  less  than  an  ounce, 
and  it  is  said  to  have  cost  $5,000. 

FOREIGN. 

A  Holt  Land  Pbojkct. — The  latest  proposi¬ 
tion  is  to  build  a  maritime  canal  through  Pales¬ 
tine,  and  an  English  company,  with  the  Duke  of 
Marlborough  at  its  head,  has  been  formed  for  the 
purpose  of  making  investigations  and  preliminary 
surveys.  So  far  as  at  present  proposed,  the  work 
will  include,  in  the  first  instance,  a  canal  twenty- 
five  miles  in  length,  from  Haifa,  in  the  Bay  of 
Acre,  through  the  plain  of  .Ssdrselon  to  the  valley 
of  the  river  Jordan.  The  depth  of  the  proposed 
canal  is  to  be  forty  feet,  and  its  width  200  feet. 
This  will  bring  the  Mediterranean  into  the  heart 
of  Palestine,  and  go  far  towards  making  a  seaport 
of  Jerusalem.  It  Is  further  proposed  to  construct 
a  canal  twenty  miles  in  length  from  the  head  of 
the  Gulf  of  Akaboah  to  the  Dead  Sea,  and  thus 
unite  the  waters  of  the  latter  with  the  Red  Sea. 
If  these  things  were  successfully  performed,  it  is 
expected  that  an  Inland  sea  about  300  miles  long, 
varying  in  width  from  three  to  ten  miles,  and  deep 
enough  to  float  vessels  of  the  largest  size,  would 
extend  from  the  Mediterranean  to  the  Red  Sea. 
There  are  some  matters  besides  engineering  diffi¬ 
culties,  which  may  hinder  the  execution  of  this 
project.  The  consent  of  the  Porte  is  indispensa¬ 
ble,  and  certain  European  powers  would  undoubt¬ 
edly  oppose  the  granting  of  a  firman  conferring 
upon  England  the  exclumve  right  of  way  by  water 
through  Palestine.  The  Holy  Land  also  has  sa¬ 
cred  associations  for  Christians  throughout  the 
world,  and  a  widespread  sentiment  among  all 
churches  and  sects  would  doubtless  be  raised  in 
opposition  to  the  innovation.  Speaking  of  this 
particular  subject.  The  London  'Times  says:  “It 
is  possible  that  the  new  enterprise  may  be  proved 
to  the  satisfaction  of  many  devout  men  and  wo¬ 
men  to  be  the  fulfilment  of  the  prophecy  of  Eze¬ 
kiel,  to  the  effect  that  there  is  to  be  a  broad  sea  in 
the  desert,  and  that  ‘  the  fishers  shall  stand  upon 
it  from  En-dedi  even  unto  En-eglaim.’  ” — London 
Railway  News. 

Reopening  op  St.  Giles’s  Cathzdbal.— On  the 
24th  of  May  St.  Giles’s  Cathedral,  Edinburgh,  was 
formally  reopened  by  the  Earl  of  Aberdeen,  as 
representative  of  the  Queen.  About  3000  persons 
were  in  the  Cathedral  and  witnessed  the  cere¬ 
mony.  Everything  being  in  readiness,  the  minis¬ 
ter  of  the  High  Church,  Dr.  Cameron  Lees,  walk¬ 
ed  down  the  nave,  and  coming  outside  the  western 
door,  it  was  closed  behind  him  on  the  approach 
of  the  Commissioner  and  his  party.  Along  with 
Dr.  Lees  in  waiting  outside  the  door  was  Mr.  Rob¬ 
ert  Chambers,  nephew  of  the  late  Dr.  William 
Chambers,  and  his  daughter,  also  the  Solicitor- 
General,  and  the  Lord  Provost  and  Magistrates. 
The  Lord  High  Commissioner  and  party  having 
arrived,  Mr.  Chambers  read  an  address  which  had 
been  prepared  for  the  occasion  by  the  late  Dr. 
Chambers,  and  on  its  conclusion  the  keys  of  the 
Cathedral  were  handed  to  Lord  Aberdeen.  These 
he  handed  to  Dr.  Lees,  and  expressed  the  hope 
that  the  blessing  of  God  might  rest  upon  the  min¬ 
istrations  of  religion  which  will  be  conducted  in 
the  edifice.  On  the  conclusion  of  the  ceremony 
Dr.  Lees  preached  a  short  sermon  from  Joshua  iv. 
21 :  “  What  mean  these  stones  ?  ”  The  successful 
completion  of  the  work  having  been  telegraphed 
to  her  Majesty,  a  despatch  was  subsequently  re¬ 
ceived  from  Sir  Henry  Ponsonby,  with  a  message 
Yrom  her  Majesty,  stating  that  the  Queen  had 
heard  with  sincere  regret  of  the  death  of  Dr.  Wil¬ 
liam  Chambers  (through  whose  liberality  the  re¬ 
pairs  and  improvements  had  been  made),  before 
even  his  title  had  been  gazetted,  and  expressing 
her  Majesty’s  satisfaction  at  the  proceedings  hav¬ 
ing  gone  off  so  well.  The  funeral  of  Dr.  Cham¬ 
ber  was  hold  in  the  Cathedral  on  May  25th,  the 
day  following  its  opening. 

Missionabv  Wobk  in  Madagascab.— A  corre¬ 
spondent  of  the  London  Standard  thus  writes  on 
this  subject :  The  English  missionaries  now  most¬ 
ly  reside  in  the  capital,  where  they  have  neat 
houses,  numerous  assistants,  a  charming  climat^ 
congregations  who  look  up  to  and  respect  th^ 
and  where,  in  short,  they  have  by  no  means 
time  of  it.  It  must  be  understood,  howeve; 
Imerina  represents  only  a  very  small  se 
Madagascar,  and  outside  of  Imerina,  wit| 
ception  of  a  few  stations  on  the  coast, ^ 
ity  has  made  no  progress  whatever, 
tie  or.no  effort  has  been  made  to  exj]' 
other  and  more  barbarous  tribes, 
west,  and  south,  and  there  is  yet  a| 
missionary  enterprise  in  the  islaul 
more  can  be  done  in  Imerina,  and  I  cannot  help 
thinking  that  one-third  the  number  of  mission¬ 
aries  now  stationed  in  the  province  would  suffice 
for  the  work  of  superintending  the  churches  and 
watching  the  progress  of  the  schoolp.  That  the 
missionaries  have  done  good  work  in  the  land, 
there  can  be  no  doubt.  Not  only  have  the  people 
been  taught  to  build  substantial  houses,  and  to 
abstain  from  infanticide  and  other  evil  and  super¬ 
stitious  practices,  but  they  consume  yearly  an  in¬ 
creasing  quantity  of  English  and  American  cotton 
goods.  Men  and  women  go  about  decently,  and 
even  neatly  clad,  and  altogether  the  Hovas  have 
risen  in  a  marked  degree  in  the  scale  of  civiliza¬ 
tion.  But  at  the  same  time,  with  the  vast  majori¬ 
ty  of  tne  people  their  Christianity  is  hardly  even 
skin-deep.  'They  lie  and  cheat  with  a  proficiency 
which  would  excite  the  envy  of  a  heathen  native 
of  India ;  they  are  somewhat  treacherous  in  their 
professed  friendships,  and  they  are  intensely  im¬ 
moral.  Of  course  the  present  state  of  things  is  a 
vast  improvement  in  the  last  respect  upon  that 
prevailing  a  score  of  years  ago,  but  even  now 
chastity  among  the  unmarried  females,  even  in 
the  case  of  Church  adherents,  is  practically  un¬ 
known,  and  it  is  not  expected.  This  fact,  per¬ 
haps  more  than  any  other,  will  show  how  very 
superficial  as  yet  is  Malagasy  moral  progress. 
What  the  missionaries  are  beginning  to  find  is 
that  a  proficiency  in  singing  hymns,  a  readiness 
to  attend  church  regularly,  and  an  aptitude  for 
impromptu  preaching,  although  they  go  a  cer¬ 
tain  length,  will  not  alone  lead  a  people  in  the 
higher  walks  of  civilization.  Something  else  is 
wanted — the  capacity  to  labor,  for  instance,  and 
consequently  great  attention  is  now  being  paid  to 
education.  As  an  energetic  missionary  expressed 
it  to  me,  “We  are  now  more  or  less  at  a  stand¬ 
still.  We  have  reached  a  certain  stage,  and  find 
difficulty  in  getting  further.  What  is  wanted  is 
that  material  progress  shall  go  hand  in  hand  with 
religious  progress ;  that  the  country  shall  be  open¬ 
ed  up  and  the  people  led  into  acquiring  wealth.” 
What,  for  instance,  is  the  good  of  teaching  a  lad 
to  read  and  write  when  there  are  no  uses  whatever 
to  which  he  can  apply  these  accomplishments? 

Anotheb  Colont. — It  is  as  true  of  nations  as 
of  individuals,  that  to  him  that  hath  shall  be  giv¬ 
en,  and  be  shall  have  abundence.  We  recently 
noticed  that  New  Guinea  was  knocking  tor  ad¬ 
mission  as  a  British  dependance,  and  now  it  ap¬ 
pears  that  the  Bechuanas  of  South  Africa  are 
earnestly  petitioning  tor  the  tavor  ot  becoming 
subjects  of  Queen  Victoria.  The  facts  have  been 
made  public  through  the  press  reports  from  the 
Gape  of  Good  Hope,  and  through  Mr.  Gladstone’s 
formal  announcement  in  the  House  of  Commons  a 
fortnight  ago.  It  appears  that  the  whole  ot  the 
great  country  lying  north  ot  the  Orange  Free 
State  and  west  of  the  Transvaal  has  decldM  volun¬ 
tarily,  and  even  without  any  suggestion  from  the 
Government,  to  submit  to  the  Colonial  Govern¬ 
ment  at  the  Cape.  The  country  has  an  east  and 
west  extension  about  one-third  the  entire  width  of 
the  continent,  and  an  indefinite  extension  north¬ 
ward,  while  it  contaibs  over  forty  large  and  well- 
built  cities.  It  has  been,  as  Mr.  Gladstone  states, 
the  one  peaceful  neighbor  to  the  colonies,  and- 
is  driven  to  join  them  by  what  the  natives,  who 
are  highly  civilized,  have  regarded  as  Dutch  ag¬ 
gressions.  The  many  difficulties  of  recent  years 
in  which  the  country  has  been  involved,  with  the 
last  year  of  constant  border  warfare,  led  the 
chiefs  to  believe  that  their  only  chance  for  peace 
lay  between  voluntary  submission  to  the  Colonial 
Government,  or  the  involuntary  cession  of  a  ^r- 
tlon  of  their  territory  to  the  Transvaal.  The 
proposition  came  to  the  Cape  Town  authorities  as 
a  surprise,  there  having  been  no  previous  bint  of 
it.  It  was  made  through  Chief  Maukaraone,  the 
most  influential  ot  all  the  tribal  leaders,  and  was 
accompanied  by  the  statement  that  the  project  of 
submission  had  been  well  considered,  and  was 
made  at  the  wish  ot  all  the  chiefs.  Mr.  Gladstone 
said  in  submitting  the  despatches  from  the  Colon¬ 
ial  Government,  that  the  gain  would  be  invaluable 
to  the  South  African  colonists,  as  raising  a  new 
barrier  against  the  warlike  tribes  to  the  north. 
The  Bechuanas  were  highly  civilized,  well  ad¬ 
vanced  in  the  arts,  and  had  ever  since  the  white 
man  had  known  them  governed  their  cities  much 
after  European  methods.  As  a  cace  they  were 
lighter  in  color  and  much  superior  to  the  Kaffirs, 
and  with  their  internal  affairs  the  Government 
would  probably  have  little  to  do.  In  their  rela¬ 
tions  to  their  neighbors,  England  had  already  a 
direct  and  personal  interest,  as  their  wars  were 
disturbing  the  peace  of  the  colonies.  Th^r 
troubles  with  the  Boers  would,  however,  be  at 
once  ended  by  their  voluntary  submission  to  Eng¬ 
land,  since  the  Boers  and  the  colonists  had  set¬ 
tled  aU  their  differences  two  years  ago;  and 
should  new  difficulties  arise,  they  would  undoubt¬ 
edly  be  settled  amicablj*. 
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from  printed  copies  of  the  logs  of  both  the 
Sirius’  and  ‘Great  Western’  (in  my  posses¬ 
ion),  and  reference  thereto  clearly  shows  the 
■winner  of  ‘The  Bace  across  the  Atlantic’: 
‘  The  “  Sirius  ”  left  Cork  at  ten  A.  M.,  April  4, 
1838,  and  arrived  at  New  York  on  the  22d  of 
’the  same  month,  at  nine  P.  M.’  ‘  Tlie  “  Great 
Western  ”  left  Bristol  on  the  8th  April,  1838, 
and  arrived  at  New  York  on  the  23d  of  the 
same  month,  at  three  P.  M.’ 

“  The  arrivals  were  the  signal  for  great  re¬ 
joicings  and  numerous  entertainments  on  the 
part  of  our  hospitable  cousins.  I  have  now  be- 
fcre  me  a  copy  of  the  Weekly  Herald,  New 
York,  Saturday,  April  29, 1838,  which  contains 
toe  following :  ‘  The  first  steamer  across  the 
Atlantic  —  the  “  Sirius  ” !  the  “  Sirius  ”  1  the 
“Sirius”!  Triumph  of  steam.  Nothing  is 
talked  of  but  the  ‘‘  Sirius  ” ;  she  is  the  first 
steamer  that  arrived  here  from  England,’  &c. 

“  It  is  pleasant  to  remark  that  at  all  the  en¬ 
tertainments  given  on  this  occasion  by  the  good 
wtizens  of  New  York,  the  health  of  our  gracious 
Queen  was  invariably  proposed,  and  received 
^th  great  enthusiasm.  On  the  departure  of 
the  ‘  Sirius  ’  homeward  bound,  a  salute  of  sev¬ 
enteen  guns  was  given  from  the  Battery  ashore, 
a  mark  (the  Herald  states)  of  respect  never  be¬ 
fore  shown  to  the  commander  of  a  merchant 
vessel. 

“Lieutenant  R.  Roberts  was  afterwards  lost 
while  in  command  of  the  ill-fated  steamer  the 
‘  President,’  in  1841.” 

EASLT  BAROAOrS  WITH  THE  IHSIAHS. 

The  disposition  to  cheat  and  defraud  the  In¬ 
dians  has  been  much  exaggerated,  at  least  as  re¬ 
gards  toe  English  settlers  The  early  Spanish  in¬ 
vaders  made  no  pretens*  of  buying  one  foot  of 
land  from  the  Indians,  y  nereas  the  Englb^'  of 
ten  went  through  the  form  of  purchase,  and  Vt*y 


not  expect  exorbitant  figures,  though  the  Euro¬ 
pean  crop  be  short.  In  the  wheat  market  we 
have  formidable  competitors  in  the  wheat  crops 
of  Australia  and  India.  The  crop  of  Australia 
is  already  in  the  market,  and  we  know  it  to  be 
heavy,  and  the  crop  of  India  is  said  to  be  lar¬ 
ger.  American  wheat  growers,  under  the  pres¬ 
ent  and  prospective  competition,  must  Iwk  to 
higher  cultivation  and  superior  farm  imple¬ 
ments  and  machinery  for  certain  success.  , 


All  leaned  over  the  bars  and  laughed  till  the 
tears  ran  down  their  cheeks,  as  they  watched 
toe  performance  of  this  “  fiw  show  ”  for  their 
benefit,  happy  that  they  knew  the  colt  could 
not  harm  himself  or  anybody  else,  and  free 
from  care  concerning  the  safety  of  the  dummy, 
whose  ludicrous  proceedings  all  could  enjoy  to 
their  heart’s  content 

The  manoeuvers  of  the  colt  to  rid  itself  of  its 
utterly  reckless  rider  was  wonderful  to  behold. 
Finding  toat  rearing,  prancing,  kicking  and 
plunging  did  not  accomplish  its  object,  it  rub¬ 
bed  itself  against  the  fence,  and  finally  lay  down 
and  rolled  over  several  times,  but  all  to  no  pur¬ 
pose.  Dummy  still  held  on  with  the  tenacity 
of  Sinbad’s  Old  Man  of  the  Sea.  At  last,  how¬ 
ever,  the  loosened  girth  slipped  around,  and 
dummy  dismounted  from  his  late  proud  perch 
was  left  dragging  and  dangling  along  between 
the  colt’s  heels,  who  made  one  last  desperate 
effort  to  free  himself  from  it,  but  as  before,  the 
attempt  was  a  vain  one,  for  the  dummy  still 
held  on  with  the  stubbornness  of  fate. 

Perceiving  finally  that  no  harm  was  done  to 
him,  the  colt  cooled  down,  and  at  last  com¬ 
menced  eating  the  grass  as  contentedly  as  if 
the  object  of  his  late  terror  were  not  trailing  on 
the  ground  beneath  him ;  for  by  this  time  that 
colt  had  been  completely  broken.  That  night, 
when  he  was  released  from  his  burden,  he  was 
as  quiet  as  a  lamb.  Next  morning  toe  boys 
mounted  and  rode  him  where  they  would,  with¬ 
out  the  slightest  resistance  on  his  pari,  and 
never,  from  that  day  to  this,  has  he  shown  any 
opposition  to  the  will  of  “  the  powers  that  be.” 


(Successors  to  Herrell  k  Coleman), 
OFFER  A  FINE  ASSORTMENT  OF 


rABVEB’8  DEPARTMENT. 


OUT  or  ixooA  counr. 

Dear  Evangelist:  I  think  the  artitde  about 
“  Country  Board  ”  in  your  last  issue  is  not  ap¬ 
plicable  to  the  fanners  in  this  section  (southern 
tier  oountiee  of  New  York).  There  is  probably 
no  class  of  people  who  are  busier  during  the 
Summer  months  than  our  farmers  and  their 
wives.  But  there  are  pteople  living  in  nearly 
every  little  country  village  along  the  lines  of 
railroads,  who  would  receive  city  boarders  at 
from  four  to  six  dollars  per  week.  Many  of 
these  villages,  while  possessing  many  of  the 
advantages  of  larger  towns,  are  suflSciently 
‘‘rural”  to  satisfy  the  most  earnest  seeker 
after  country  quiet  Such  places  afford  far 
more  real  solid  rest  and  pleasure  than  any  pub¬ 
lic  “  resort  ”  possibly  can.  The  president  of  a 
prominent  United  States  business  firm  came  to 
this  village  with  his  family  last  Summer  from 
Saratoga,  stayed  a  week,  after  which  he  return¬ 
ed  to  his  business  duties,  and  his  family  spent 
the  remainder  of  the  season  at  other  resorts. 
On  their  arrival  home,  the  family  united  in  say¬ 
ing  that  the  week  spent  at  our  quiet  little  ■vil¬ 
lage  was  the  most  pleasant  of  all. 

But  I  think  there  is  a  better  way  than  the 
above,  especially  if  city  people  have  h^lp  that 

and  that 


Having  rebuilt  their  Greenhoueee,  Introduced  the  White 
Sprln  Water  and  the  new  Catchpole  Steam-Heating  Apj>a- 
ratus,  they  are  prepared  to  propagate  a  larger  and  better 
stock  of  Vines,  Ac.,  than  ever  before. 

Strong  vines  of  Don  Jttan,  Jetfebson,  Focxunoton, 
PKENTI88,  Lady  WasHiNaTDN,  MOORE’S  Earlt,  and  Vxa- 
OENNSS,  sent  by  mall  on  receipt  of  $1  each.  Catalogues  10c. 

WM.  H.  COLEMAN.  H.  ANTHONY. 


HEALTH  PARAGRAPHS. 

CoiiD-TAKiNO. — The  past  Winter  was  one  of 
unusual  severity  in  the  West ;  in  Iowa  during 
January  the  mercury  was  below  zero  on  twen¬ 
ty-five  days,  and  on  two  occasions  it  went  to 
33®  below ;  yet  Dr.  Z.  Carey  of  Bangor,  Iowa, 
notes  in  the  Cincinnati  Medical  Recorder,  May 
15, 1883,  that  the  people  were  singularly  free 
from  “  colds  ”  and  catarrhal  affections.  But  as 
soon  as  the  warm  weather  commenced,  thene 
was  a  regular  epidemic  of  catarrhal  diseases, 
such  as  sore  throats,  bronchitis,  lung  fever,  etc. 
This  observation  tends  to  emphasize  what  we 
all  know,  but  do  not  sufficiently  realize,  that  it 
is  not  exposure  to  cold  alone,  but  sudden 
changes,  that  prove  injurious. 

Out-of-Doors. — A  man’s  sermons  are  the  re¬ 
sultant  of  a  subtle  combination  of  nerve  and 
muscle  and  mind. 


linsiiiiiiiMii  xhttbitzovs. 

The  most  deSeiout  and  Uie  most  popular  mayonalse  tor  all 
kinds  of  SAXADS,  RAW  TOMATOKS,  CABBAOJS, 
COLO  MEATS,  FISH,  Etc.,  ever  sold. 

E.  R.  B1TRKEE  &  CO.,  New  Tork. 


Can  be  obtained  by  Sowing 

HENDERSON’S 

CENTRAL PARK 

LAWN  CRASS  SEED. 

A  mixture  compored  ol  wiected  graaeee  Identical 
with  those  used  In  forming  Uie  Uwne  of  New 
York’s  famous  park.  One  quart  ot  this  seed  will 
sow  an  area  of  iOxlSft.,  equaling  tOO  aq.  ft.,  er 
(or  an  acre  4  bushels  are  reqnirM.  Inatmctioiia 
for  sowing  and  after  treatment  sent  graUa  with  all 
orders.  Price,  tSets.  per  qt.  (if  by  mall,  addlO. 
cU.  per  qt.  tor  postage).  If  by  freight  or  expresa.' 
♦1.50  per  peck,  06.00  per  bushel.  Catalogue  o< 
“Everythingforthe  Carden” 
mailed  free  on  application. 


U.  S.  Mall  Stestmshlpa. 

Sail  from  New  York  every  Saturday  tor 

6US60W  via  LOHDOHBEBBT. 

From  Pier  00,  North  River,  New  York. 

Cabin  Paasage,  t60  to  tSO.  Second  Cabin,  $40. 
Steerage,  Outward  106.  Prepaid  $01. 

UYEBPOOL  AND  QUEENSTOWN  SERVICE. 

From  Pier  No.  41,  North  River,  New  York. 

FDRNE88IA  Sails . June  30,  August  4. 

BELGRAVIA  "  . June  16,  July  01,  August  25. 

CITY  OF  ROME  “  . JuneO,  July  14,Augustl8. 

Cabin  passage  $60  to  $105,  according  to  accommodations. 

Semnd  Cabin  and  Steerage  as  above. 

Anchor  Line  Drafts  Issued  at  lowest  ratee  are  paid  free  of 
charge  in  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland. 

For  Fasaage,  Cabin  Plans,  Book  of  Touts,  Ac.,  apply  to 
HENDERSON  BROTHERS,  New  York. 


_ _ _  Many  a  time  when  I  have 

been  overworked,  the  world  has  looked  dark 
to  me,  and  my  brains  have  been  of  no  more  use 
than  so  much  wet  clay  or  mire  ;  but  a  day  In 
the  country,  a  long  and  rapid  walk,  a  horse¬ 
back  ride,  a  tramp  through  the  woods  with  gun 
or  rod,  and  my  lost  courage  has  all  come  back, 
and  what  seemed  to  be  Impossible  has  been  ac¬ 
complished  with  ease.  A  pair  of  Indian  clubs, 
or  better  still,  a  pair  of  oars  persistently  used 
until  their  use  becomes  a  delight,  is  no  insig¬ 
nificant  means  of  grace.  "When  one  makes  toe 
acquaintance  of  all  out-of-doors,  and  follows  up 
the  acquaintance  until  it  becomes  intimacy,  he 
finds  that  the  fresh  breezes  are  blowing  through 
whole  pages  of  his  manuscript,  and  carryii^ 
the  fragrance  of  the  pine  with  them.  A  man  is 
a  better  man,  a  better  thinker,  and  a  better 
speaker  for  a  good  d^ree  of  physical  exercise. 
— Rev.  Dr.  Hepworth. 

Simplicity  in  Dress.  —  A  correspondent  of 
The  Evening  Post  calls  for  a  “  movement  in  the 
direction  of  greater  simplicity  and  economy  in 
the  clwthing  of  the  wives,  daughters,  mothers, 
and  sisters  of  the  American  people.  In  no 
other  country  has  there  been  such  a  growth  of 
extravagance  in  this  respect  as  in  the  United 
States.  Those  of  us  who  are  not  very  old  can 
remember  when  the  time,  money,  and  trouble 
expended  upon  woman’s  dresses,  taking  equal 
social  and  other  conditions  for  the  purpose  of 
the  comparison,  were  only,  a  fraction  of  the  ex¬ 
penditure  of  to-day.  Observation  in  England, 
Germany,  even  ki  Paris,  which  sets  our  fashions 
for  us,  will  show  that  the  lavishness  in  dress 
which  has  become  the  rule  here,  is  the  rare  ex¬ 
ception  there.  This  costly  growth  may  be  ex¬ 
plained  in  pari  by  the  larger  and  more  rapid 
accumulation  of  riches,  but  the  mischief  is  that 
the  example  of  the  wealthy,  who  can  afford  tiie 
indulgence,  is  imitated  by  people  in  moderate 
circumstances,  Who  cannot  afford  it” 


A  HEW  KETHOD  TO  DBSTBOT  DTSECTS. 

Prof.  A.  J.  Cook  of  the  New  Jersey  Agricul¬ 
tural  College,  writes  to  the  American  Agricul¬ 
turist  :  “  The  past  season  I  have  tried  :i  new 
remedy  with  gratifying  success.  This  consists 
of  a  preparation  of  cariiolic  acid.  The  material 
which  I  used  was  prepared  as  follows :  Two 
quarts  of  common  soft  soap  were  added  to  one 
gallon  of  water,  and  all  settled  until  it  com¬ 
mences  to  boil,  when  it  was  removed  from  the 
stove,  and  while  yet  hot,  one  pint  of  crude  car¬ 
bolic  acid  was  added,  and  ajl  thoroughly  mixed. 
This  was  then  set  away  in  a  close  vessel,  and 
was  ready  for  use  as  occasion  might  require. 
To  repel  the  insects  in  question,  one  part  of 
this  mixture  was  added  to  from  fifty  to  one 
hundred  parts  of  water,  and  the  new  mixture 
was  sprinkled  on  the  plants  as  soon  as  they 
were  up,  and  after  that  once  every  week.  In 
case  of  the  squash  cegerian,  the  first  application 
need  not  be  applied  earlier  than  June  1.  The 
same  preparation  will  serve  to  repel  the  cab¬ 
bage  fiy.  But  for  the  latter,  my  experiment 
goes  to  show  that  bisulphide  of  carbon  is  cheap, 
efficient,  and  does  not  simpjy  drive  the  fiy 


35  ft  37  Cortlandt  St.,  New  York. 


commonly  put  in  practice  the  reality.  The 
Pilgrims,  when  in  great  distress  at  the  very  be¬ 
ginning,  took  baskets  of  corn  from  an  Indian 
grave,  and  paid  for  them  afterward.  The  year 
after  the  Massachusetts  colony  was  founded 
the  court  decreed:  ‘‘It  is  ordered  tbatJosias 
Plastowe  shall  (for  stealing  four  baskets  of 
corne  from  the  Indians)  returne  them  eight 
baskets  againe,  be  fined  five  pounds,  and  here¬ 
after  called  by  the  name  of  Josias,  and  not  Mr., 
as  former^  he  used  to  be.”  As  a  mere  matter 
of  policy,  it  was  the  general  disposition  of  the 
English  settlers  to  obtain  lands  by  honest  sale ; 
indeed  Gov.  Josiah  Winslow  of  Plvmouth  de¬ 


will  acoompany  them  to  the  country’ 
is  to  buy  a  neat  little  home  of  their  own,  which 
may  be  had  very  cheap,  compared  with  city 
prices,  in  almost  any  country  village.  I  know 
how  it  is  in  this  village  (Spencer),  and  we  are 
no  exception  to  the  general  rule.  Here  fifteen 
hundred  dollars  will  buy  a  good  new  house 
with  four  or  five  bedrooms,  parlor,  sitting- 
room,  dining  -  room,  kitchen,  etc.,  and  land 
enough  for  a  small  garden.  By  investing  in 
one  of  these  homes,  one  gets  clear  of  “  board¬ 
ing  ”  by  living  “  at  home,”  and  on  new,  sweet 
butter  at  (present  prices)  18  cents  per  pound  • 
new-laid  eggs  at  16  oents  per  dozen  ;  nice  new 
milk,  fresh  from  the  cow,  delivered  at  your 
door  for  4  cents  per  quart ;  bread  fresh  from 
the  baker’s  every  day,  if  you  don’t  care  to  make 
your  own  ;  splendid  water,  and  to  crown  all, 
pleasant  drives  through  the  valleys  and  over 
the  hills,  and  lots  of  nice  places  beside  little 
brooks  to  camp  for  a  day  or  more  in  the  woods, 
which  cannot  fail  to  please  if  one  cares  for  rest. 

Nor  are  we  remote  from  the  city.  Though 
250  miles  from  New  York  city,  we  are  easily, 
quickly,  and  cheaply  reached,  being  on  the  line 
of  the  Lehigh  Valley  railroad.  Pullman  sleep¬ 
ers  leaving  New  York  about  7  P.  M.  reach  here 
at  6  o’clock  the  following  morning ;  and  the 
morning  train  from  New  York  reaches  us  at  6 
P.  M.  the  same  day.  The  fare  is  only  ^7.  New 
York  morning  dailies  reach  here  at  5  o’clock 
the  same  day. 

For  Summer  homes,  for  pure  and  unalloyed 
re«f,  let  city  people  come  to  the  rural  villages 
of  Southern  or  Western  New  York,  and  they 
will  find  them.  They  will  find  from  one  to 
three  churches  in  each  village  (there  are  three 
here),  and  receive  from  the  inhabitants  a  kind¬ 
ly  welcome  to  their  midst  0.  E.*  Bradley. 

Spencer,  ’Tioga  oountj,  N.  Y..  June  11, 1883. 


THE  ADAMS  ft  WESTLAKE 

WIRE  OADZE,  NON-EXPL081VE 


l.a  wrenee ,  Kan . Oerii  tu  to  ves^s  ' 

best  securities  In  the  market.  FIRST 
Mortamie  XOANS  upon  iruprovta 
famu  TnteiCtt  sod  principa  i  paid  on  day  ol 
matunty  in  New  York.  Funds  pr<n  pUj 
placed.  I Jirge  experience.  Nolosaes.  Send 
tor  clrcnlar.  references  and  sample  form*- 
F.  M.  PxRKiHS.  Pres. ;  J.  T.  Warkx.  Vice 
Pres.;  L.  H.  Perkixs.  Sec.;  Oras.  W 
Giucrr,  Treaai  N.  F.  Hart.  Auditor. 


liuMe 

Enquire  or  your  Dealer  or  send  to  us  for  11- 
lu»trHt«(l  circulars. 

THE  ADAMS  &  WESTLAKE  MANFG  CO. 

04  Atate  Rtsf  Chicago.  100  Beeknian  8t%  )  v  V 

46  Sumaiep  8t.»  BoatAii.  7  East.  14th  Hi.,  f  ft  • 


ORGANSfi 

Also.roRAtdmsg  YiiaMtir, elseaiseBt.  For  tasli, easy 
paynsenta,  or  rented.  ILHISTBATED  C  ATA- 
XOVrES,  of  100  Styles,  with  net  prices,  sent  free. 
Tfce  MASON  AND  HAMLIN  Oresn  sad  PlaaeCe., 

154  Tremont  St.,  Boston ;  46  E.  14th  St.  (Union  Square), 
New  York ;  14»  Wabash  Ave.,  Chicago. 


away,  but  destroys  the  maggot  As  ‘he  who 
fights  and  runs  away  may  live  to  fight  another 
day,’  the  bisulphide  of  carbon  remedy  is,  I 
think,  to  be  preferred  to  the  carbolic  acid  mix¬ 
ture  for  use  aguiust  the  cabbage  maggot.  We 
sprinkled  the  carbolic  acid  preparation  directly 
upon  the  radish  plants,  without  injury  to  the 
latter,  and  if  it  is  found  to  injure  the  plants 
from  too  great  strength,  it  will  serve  as  well  to 
turn  it  in  a  trench  made  close  along  beside  the 
rows  of  plants.  The  peculiar  odor  of  the  acid, 
which  repels  the  files  as  they  "Vime  to  deposit 
their  eggs,  so  far  escapes  that  it  necessary  to 
apply  the  liquid  as  often  as  once  week  to  en¬ 
sure  perfect  success.  Caution  is  d  uired  also 
that  the  preparation  is  not  so  stroL  as  to  in¬ 
jure  the  plants  when  placed  immediaL  'v  upon 
them.  From  one  season’s  trial,  I  can  s  ongly 
recommend  the  above  application.” 


^It^id^n^lalSii^lragraiicenasinadeTiiis 
delightful  perfume  exceedingly  popular.  There 
liBothiBg  like  It.  Insist  upon  having  Flores* 
TON  Cologne  and  look  for  signature  of 


NAVAL  BAnLES.S^ 


By  F.DWABI>SinPPEIf,  Medical  Director  U.SJN. 
A  Thrillltig  Pictorial  History  ol  the  World’s  great  Sea 
Fights,  with  specimens  ot  Naval  Architecture  of  ell 
ages.  A  record  of  wonderful  Exploits  more  interest¬ 
ing  than  Action.  Price  only  $8.  It  sells  everywhere. 

make  $10'0.00  per  month.  Addreu 
J.C.McCurdt  ACo., Philadelphia,  Pa. 


on  every  bottle.  Any  druggist  or  dealer  in  per- 
Simery  can  supply  you.  as  and  75  cent  sires. 

I.ARltK  S.SVIXO  BUYING  ISc.  8t7.E. _ 


THE  HOUSEHOLD. 


AGENTS  Wanted  rsIhlSS 

works  of  character  ;jrreat  variety:  BOOKS  Ofr  DlUlOS 
low  in  price:  selling  needed  everywhere  :Llbevnl  terms. 

Brsaky.  Uarreti^B  ft  0^  66  N.  Fourth  St.,  ^iladciphta.  Pa. 


IMPROVED  SEATING 

—tor— 

c  n  u  RO  H, 


Gossamer  Gingerbread. — One  cap  of  butter, 
one  of  sugar,  one  of  milk,  three  and  two-thirds 
cups  of  fiour,  one  tablespoonful  of  ginger. 
Drop  one  tablespoonful  of  this  mixture  on  fiat 
tins  well  greased,  spread  as  thin  as  possible 
with  a  thin-bladed  knife.  Bake  in  a  well-heat¬ 
ed  oven.  Cut  before  cooling. 

Breakfast  Bolls.— Two  cups  of  water,  two  of 
milk,  seven  of  fiour,  one  tablespoonful  of  su¬ 
gar,  one-half  cup  of  yeast,  salt.  Set  this  over 
night.  One-half  teaspoonfnl  of  soda  in  the 
morning.  Let  them  rise  three-quarters  of  an 
hour. 

Strawberry  J '  m. — Cap  the  berries  and  mash 
them  completely ;  weigh  them,  and  to  every 
pound  of  berries  take  one  of  white  sugar ;  mix 
together  thoroughly,  and  boil  for  twenty 
thirty  minutes. 

Strawberry  Cream. — Cap  one  quart  of  ripe 
strawberries  and  sprinkle  them  with  half  a 
pound  of  pulverized  sugar,  and  set  aside  for  an 
hour  or  two,  then  stir  them  into  two  quarts  of 
sweetened  cream ;  beat  all  well  together,  and 
put  in  a  freezer  and  freeze. 

Strawberry  Shortcake. — One  quart  of  sour 
cream,  half  teaspoonfnl  of  soda,  fiour  to  make 
a  soft  dough  ;  roll  it  about  an  inch  thick  ;  bake 
on  pie-pans  in  a  quick  oven  ;  when  done  split 
them  open  ;  butb’r  each  piece  and  cover  with 
berries  and  sugar ;  they  may  be  piled  one  on 
top  of  the  other  or  not,  just  as  you  like.  Serve 
with  cream. 

Strawberry  Jelly.— Mash  the  berries  and 
extract  the  juice ;  strain  through  a  fiannel 
jelly-bag  ;  to  each  pint  of  juice  take  one  pound 
of  crushed  sugar  ;  put  all  in  the  kettle  together 
and  boil  for  fifteen  or  twenty  minutes  ;  put  it 
in  the  glasses  before  it  is  cold,  and  let  it  set  un¬ 
til  the  next  day  ;  then  cover  with  brandied  pa¬ 
per  and  tie  closely. 

To  Can  Strawberries.— Take  the  largest  and 
finest  berries,  cap  them,  and  to  each  pound  of 
berries  take  a  quarter  of  a  pouncl  of  white  su¬ 
gar.  Strew  the  sugar  over  the  berries  and  let 
them  stand  for  three  or  four  hours ;  then  put 
them  in  a  preserving  kettle,  and  just  as  soon 
as  they  come  to  a  boil  and  are  heated  thor 
ougbly,  put  them  in  tin  cans,  having  first  heat¬ 
ed  the  cans  in  boiling  water  ;  seal  immediately. 
It  takes  two  boxes  of  berries  to  one  can. 

Strawberry  Preserves. — Take  the  finest  ber¬ 
ries,  cap  and  weigh  them,  allowing  one  pound 
of  white  sugar  to  every  pound  of  berries.  Crush 
and  squeeze  the  inferior  berries,  and  strain 
through  a  jelly-bag ;  to  each  pint  of  juice  al¬ 
low  one  pound  of  white  sugar  ;  put  all  the  su¬ 
gar  in  a  preserving-kettle  and  pour  the  juice 
over  it ;  boil  and  skim;  then  drop  the  berries 
in  and  boil  until  soft ;  lift  them  carefully  out 
on  a  dish  and  let  them  cool ;  continue  to  boil 
the  syrup  for  ten  minutes ;  put  the  berries  in 
again  and  boil  until  clear ;  take  them  out  and 
boil  the  syrup  five  or  ten  minutes  longer ;  then 
put  the  fruit  in  jars  and  pour  the  syrup  over 
them. 

Sweet  Potato  Pudding.- A  sweet  potato  pud¬ 
ding,  made  after  the  following  rule,  is  recom¬ 
mended  to  the  lover  of  variety  by  The  Hotel 
Mail :  Two  cups  of  mashed  sweet  potato  (the 
potato  must  be  first  boiled) ;  add  a  cup  of  su¬ 
gar,  a  small  cup  of  butter,  three  egga,  a  fourth 
of  a  tablespoonful  of  soda  dissolved  in  a  little 
hot  water,  a  teaspoonfut  of  grated  lemon  ex¬ 
tract,  and  half  a  teaspoohful  of  grated  nutmeg. 
Beat  the  eggs  until  they  are  very  light,  rub  the 
the  butter  and  sugar  to  a  cream,  and  mix  with 
the  potato  ;  (X)ver  a  deep  plate  or  shallow  pud¬ 
ding-dish  with  a  rich  and  thick  crust ;  then  put 
in  the  mixture  and  bake  slowly  for  three-quar¬ 
ters  of  au  hour. 


ARPNTC  U/AMTEn  Religious  book,  the 

HULllIu  TTHI1ICU  greatest  success  ot  the  year.  Send 
tor  Illustrated  circular  it  you  want  to  make  money. 

FORSHEB  &  McMAKlN,  Cincinnati,  OKlo. 


THE  EXCUBSION  8E1S0H. 

[From  The  Newark  Advertiser.] 

A  New  York  paper,  speaking  of  the  manage¬ 
ment  of  certain  excursion  boats,  says :  ‘‘  Un¬ 
less  there  be  a  change  for  the  better,  Sunilay 
excursionists  will  learn  to  keep  away  from  Fort 
Lee.”  From  what  we  know  of  that  place,  there 
is  nothing  more  certain  than  that  if  boats  and 
excursionists  would  keep  away  from  there  they 
.would  win  the  unending  gratitude  of  the  resi¬ 
dents.  Last  year  at  a  neighboring  landing  toe 
citizens  whose  peace  had  been  utterly  destroy¬ 
ed  by  the  vlsttatidnS  Of  the  hoodlums  of  New 
York,  planted  a  cannon  on  the  wharf  and  threat¬ 
ened  to  fire  on  any  excursion  boat  that  should 
attempt  to  land  there,  and  the  same  feeling  ex¬ 
ists  at  many  other  places  on  the  North  river. 
The  low  rates  of  fare,  and  the  pleasure  ot  a 
sail,  have  had  the  effect  to  abqut  empty  the  city 
on  every  hot  Sunday,  and  the  establishment  of 
a  drinking  saloon  at  any  place  within  reach  is 
sufficient  to  set  it  up  as  a  “  resort,”  and  with 
that  ends  all  domestic  privacy.  Every  house 
must  be  turned  into  an  arsenal,  and  every  gar¬ 
den  defended  with  dogs  and  guns.  Even  wo¬ 
men  and  children  labor  under  the  delusion  that 
whatever  grows  in  the  country  is  free,  and  that 
any  man  who*  disputes  the  right  of  free  posses¬ 
sion  is  a  churl  whose  head  it  will  be  proper  to 
“  mash  ”  on  any  and  every  opportunity. 

The  advocates  of  Sunday  excursions  by  rail 
and  boat  have  been  numerous  and  voluble. 
The  poor  man’s  only  chance  for  a  breath  of 
fresh  air  could  have  been  set  forth  with  no 
greater  persistency  had  each  editor  or  orator 
owned  a  steamboat  in  his  own  right  with  bis 
entire  living  dependent  upon  it,  and  so  persist¬ 
ent  and  seemingly  fair  have  these  arguments 
been,  that  gradually  all  opposition  has  ceased, 
and  people  for  the  past  three  years  have  been 
left  to  do  with  their  Sundays  just  as  it  has 
seemed  to  them  best.  Even  the  rights  of  oth¬ 
ers  have  been  buried  up  under  this  thought  for 
I  the  poor,  until,  as  we  have  seen,  the  man  who 
chooses  to  live  in  quiet  and  to  respect  the  Sab¬ 
bath,  is  looked  upon  as  a  public  enemy,  es¬ 
pecially  if  he  has  a  fiower  garden  or  a  fruit  or¬ 
chard  which  he  dares  to  consider  as  private 
property.  It  is  about  time  to  oivanize  a  new 
crusade  in  favor  of  equal  rights.  If  the  health 
of  the  bruisers  in  New  York  is  so  precious  that 
a  Sunday  police  in  the  country  is  necessary  as 
a  preservative,  it  may  be  urged  that  those  who 
reside  in  the  country  are  there  often  for  the 
same  purpose — tlie  preservation  of  health,  and 
they  are  far  more  likely  to  need  it  than  the 
great  brawny  men  and  boys  who  make  up  so 
large  a  portion  of  these  city  excursion  parties. 
But  without  regard  to  that  point,  it  suffices  to 
know  that  they  own  their  properties  through 
the  rights  of  purchase  and  possession,  and  are 
entitlM  to  all  the  protection  that  the  laws  can 
afford  them.  Many  beautiful  towns  on  the 
shore  and  in  the  interior  have  been  built  up  by 
the  wealthy  and  well-to-do  entizens  of  New 
York.  They  have  largely  increased  the  value 
of  property  and  also  brought  a  market  for  pro¬ 
duce  to  the  door  of  the  farmer.  It  becomes, 
therefore,  a  matter  of  public  <x)ncern  that  they 
shall  be  protected  in  the  possession  of  their 
own,  and  it  is  a  fair  question  whether  all  excur¬ 
sion  boats  and  trains  should  not  be  brought 
under  better  supervision  with  a  limitation  of 
places  at  which  they  shall  have  a  right  to  stop. 
The  wishes  of  a  town  should  be  the  guide.  If 
Fort  Lee  and  Bull’s  Ferry  on  the  North  river 
do  not  wish  excursion  boats  to  stop  there,  they 
should  not  be  permitted  to  do  so. 

Even  such  towns  as  Long  Branch,  Ocean 
Grove,  and  Asbury  Park  find  some  of  the  ex¬ 
cursion  trains  a  nuisance.  These  places  are 
particularly  adapted  to  church  picnics  and 


E.  Howard  &  Co.’s 

TOWIilR  CLOCKS 

haT^e  been  teated  fl>r  YortY  years.  'Warranted  In 
emry  respect.  Send  fbr  elrcnlar. 

Tbs  S.  Eoward  ^ateh  and  Olook;  do., 

S9  MAJDBN  LANE,  UA  TREMONT  ST., 
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Sabbath  School 


TAYLOR  PATENT  CHAIR. 

BAEEB,  PBATT  &  CO., 

19  Bond  St.,  N.  Y.  518  Arch  St.,  Phlla. 
Send  for  Illustrated  Catalogues. 


“An  infant  crying  in  the  night. 

An  infant  crying  for  the  light,  ’ 

And  with  no  language  but  a  cry.” 

The  child  was  in  pain,  and  knew  no  better  than 
to  oty  until  morning,  or  until  somebody  brought 
him  something  to  relieve  his  suffering.  Every¬ 
body  who  has  the  care  of  a  small  child  should  re- 
mefkber  that  the  little  fellow’s  pains  and  gripes 
-4HM|||Mnore  severe  to  him  than  corresponding 
pHjjDould  be  to  a  big  man.  Acting  on  this,  it  is 
wree  a/ways  to  have  Perry  Davis’s  Pain'Killeb 
on  ham. 

The;  meed  of  merit  for  promoting  personal 
aesthetes  is  due  to  J.  C.  Ayer  &  Ck).,  whose  incom¬ 
parable  Hair  'Vigor  is  a  universal  beautitler  of  the 
hair.  Harmless,  effective,  agreeable,  it  has  taken 
rank  among  the  indispensable  articles  of  the  toilet. 
To  somty  locks  it  gives  luxuriance ;  and  withered 
hair  it  clothes  with  the  hue  of  youth. 


Employment  for.  Ladies. 

The  (}ue«u  City  Siuspetuler  Company  of  Ci»* 
ciniuui  are  uow  ■ni<inrftiriiw:iiy 

their  new  tUecfclMn  Sappertore  for  toiUm  and 
and  their  ane(}uaied  ftUrt  j— pradiri 
for  tadWi,  and  want  reliable  lady  ai^nts  to  sell 
1  them  in  every  housdtokL  Our  annla  ever^ 
^where  meet  with  ready  success  andinake  band* 
some  salaries.  Write  at  once  Ibr  terms  and  a»> 
cure  exclusive  territory.  Address 


HOW  SKIM  MTT.Y  IS  MADE. 

In  anawer  to  a  (xirrespondent.  The  New  York 
■WSBRly  ISmfee  skys  :  “  In  making  cheese  toe 
results  clepend  wholly  upon  the  skill  with  which 
the  various  operations  of  heating  the  milk, 
making  and  using  the  rennet  to  produce  the 
curd,  managing  toe  curd,  and  curing  the  cheese, 
are  ^rformed.  By  right  management  a  very 
fair  quality  of  cheese  may  be  made  from  skim¬ 
med  milk,  and  by  various  methods  of  curing,  a 
desirable  texture  and  fiavor  may  be  given  to  it. 
Temperature  is  the  chief  point.  When  toe  milk, 
which  should  be  sweet,  has  been  gatoered  it  is 
wanned  up  to  72  deg.  for  a  soft  cheese.  If  the 
heat  is  higher  the  cheese  will  be  harder,  until 
at  100  deg.  it  may  become  almost  as  solid  as 
bone ;  therefore  it  is  requisite  to  keep  the  tem- 
peratuie  right  at  the  start.  The  rennet  is  made 
from  the  dried,  salted  stomach  of  an  unweaned 
calf,  and  is  steeped  in  warm  salt  water  for 
twelve  hours  before  it  is  used.  To  100  pounds 
of  milk  about  a  quarter  of  an  ounce  of  rennet, 
steeped  in  a  teacupful  of  water  will  be  suffi¬ 
cient  to  bring  toe  curd  in  an  hour  at  a  temper¬ 
ature  of  72  deg.  to  75  deg.  The  warmer  the 
milk  the  more  quickly  the  curd  will  oome. 
When  the  curd  is  set  it  is  cut  across  about  half 
an  inch  apart  in  two  ways  to  let  the  whey  sep¬ 
arate.  Some  whey  is  drawn  off  and  heated  up 
to  180  deg.,  and  returned  to  the  tub  and  mixed 
with  toe  curd  until  it  is  warmed  up  to  a  tem¬ 
perature  of  100  deg.  It  is  left  then  for  half  an 
hour,  when  the  whey  is  all  drawn  off  or  the 
curd  is  dipped  into  a  basket  lined  with  a  piece 
of  muslin  Ifor  a  small  cheese)  and  left  to  drain. 
It  is  then  oroken  up  fine  and  left  covered  to 
stand  imtil  it  is  slightly  sour,  when  it  is  again 
broken  up  fine,  salted,  and  put  in  a  hoop  lined 
with  a  cloth  and  pressed  moderately  to  remove 
toe  rest  of  the  whey.  The  hoop  and  the  curd 
are  turned  over’ every  twenty-four  hours  for 
three  or  four  days,  when  the  curd  will  be  firm 
enough  to  be  removed  from  the  hoop.  A  cloth 
bandage  is  then  put  around  it,  and  it  is  put  in  a 
moderately  warm  room  to  cure.  Small  cheeses 
of  ten  or  twenty  pounds  (made  from  100  to  200 
pounds  of  milk)  may  be  cured  more  rapidly 
with  more  warmth  than  laiger  ones.  The  cur¬ 
ing  mellows  and  softens  the  cheese,  and  devel¬ 
ops  the  sprightly,  pleasant  flavor. 


59  Curmine  St.,  N.  Y. 


aatteMtl,  Wib 

07  Lftftding  PbyMci&at  reconunend  thetc  Supporters, 


model  press 

Prints  Cards,  Circulars,  Lftbd*# 


PULPITS,  FONTS, 
TABLETS,  &c.,  &c. 


Memorial  STAINED  6LASS  windows  In  new  designs, 

Send  (or  hand  book  by  mail. 


SpeoHlly  Bulted  (or  general  distribution;  Intended  to 
meet  tie  skeptical  tendency  o(  the  times. 

CHRISTIANITY  AND  MIRACLES.  By  Rev. 
Principal  Cairns,  D.D.  10  cents. 

EVIDENCE  OF  THE  RESURRECTION  OF 
CHRIST  FROM  THE  DEAD.  Rev.  C.  A.  Row. 
10  ctnts. 

CHRLST  THE  CENTRAL  EVIDENCE  OF  CHRIS¬ 
TIAN  ITV.  By  Principal  Cairns.  10  cents. 
ANTIQUITY  OF  MAN  HISTORICALLY  CON- 
SIDERED.  By  Rev.  Oeo.  Rawlinson.  10  cts. 
LOVE  FOR  SOULS.  Rev.  W.  Scribner.  15  cts. 

AMERICAN  TRACT  SOCIETY, 

160  Haaaui  St.,  New  York;  52  Bromfleld  St.,  Boston; 
1612  Chestnat  St.,  Philadelphia;  76  State  Street, 
Booheeter ;  176  Elm  Street,  Cincinnati ;  163 
Vrahaah  Ave.,  Chicago;  767  Market 


cyclopedia  of  live-stock 

|@’‘AND  COMPLETE  STOCK-DOCTOR  I 

HorMS.  Cattle.  Sheep.  Swine.  Poultty.  Bees  aiul  Dogs.  By  Hon.  J.  Periam  and  Dr.  A.  H.  Baker,  V.^.  Corem  every  wNert 
of  Stock  of  Farm  iiT Health  and  DtMSse.  Entirely  new.  Nothing  like  it.  No  COTpetition.  Cheapest  book  n^liahed. 
Contain.  1156  Imnerial  octavo  pages;  two  charts  for  telling  ages  of  Horses  and  Cattle ;  730  Em;ravings  and 6  ralored 


chitia  who  earnestly  desire  relief,  I  can 
furnish  a  maant  of  Permanent  and  Pm- 
Hive  Cure.  A  Home  Treatment  Ho 
charge  for  consultation  by  mall.  Valua¬ 
ble  Treatise  Free.  Certifleatesfrem  Doc¬ 
tors,  Lawyers,  Ministers,  Boslnsss-mtm 

AjJ _ n  AlASi  Tmess,  AktlH 


Street,  San  P^oIbco, 


TROY,  N.  Y., 

Manufacture  a  special  quality  of  Bells.  Oldest  Workmen. 
Greatest  Experience.  Largest  Trade.  Special  attention 
given  to  Cliarcli  Bells.  Illustrated  Catalogue  mailed  free. 


DELIGHTFUL  SONGS 

For  Sunday  Schools. 

OUK  filANHOSANNA.  GOOD  AS  GOLD. 

BRIGHTEST  ANDIBEST. 

$30  per  100  ;  35  Cents  bjr  Mwll. 

FOR  PRAYER  MEETINGS. 
GOSPEL  HYMNS  CONSOLIDATED. 

496  Songs.  Nos.  1,  9,  3,  and  4,  In  One  'Volnme. 
RCSIC  XSITlO'd,  Bonli,  $76  p«r  ICO  ;  86  cinti  each  by  Hail. 
VOIDS  ORLY,  "  $90  “  23 

jnUl  CkUofogue,  ,<n(  on  request. 

BzaLO'^r^  icAnr, 

76  EiMt  Nintlk  Street,  |  81  Randolph  Street, 

NEW  YORK.  I  CHICAGO. 


Rev.  T.  P.  CHILDS,  Troy.  Ohio. 


MENEELY  BELL  FOUNDRY. 

Fnvorsbly  known  to  the  public  ,lnce 
■1826.  Churcb,Chspel,8chuol,Flre  Alarm 
and  other  bells;  else  Chimes  and  Peals. 

1£I££LY&C0.,WESTTB0T,I.I. 


BKBAXDra  A  COLT. 

L.  N.  Cann  relates  that  a  gentleman  who  bad 
tried  the  Spanish,  Barey,  and  other  methods  to 
subdue  a  wild  oolt,  finally  tried  the  Indian  way. 
He  made  a  complete  “dummy”  man,  whose 
long,  dangling  curms,  and  queer,  misshapen 
body,  with  its  stuffed  hat  instead  of  a  head, 
(»us^  the  little  children  much  amusement, 
mingled  with  astonishment,  when  he  gravely 
informed  them  that  “that  was  the  man  that 
was  going  to  break  our  oolt  for  us.”  In  vain 
they  plied  him  with  questions.  He  would  an¬ 
swer  none  of  them ;  and  they  awaited  further 
proceedings  with  the  greatest  curiosity. 

Next  morning  the  (x>lt  was  brought  out  In 
good  order.  It  seemed  to  have  entirely  re<5ov- 
ered  from  the  excitement  of  the  day  before,  and 
enjoyed  the  currying  and  petting  toe  boys  gave 
it,  taking  an  apple  bom  the  hand  of  one  and  a 
lump  of  sugar  and  a  piece  of  bread  fnm  an¬ 
other.  Meanwhile  he  had  his  “dummy”  all 
ready,  and  with  the  assistance  of  one  of  the 
lads  standing  on  the  other  side  of  the  animal, 
lifted  it  lightly  on  the  colt’s  back ;  and  before 
letting  it  feel  the  wdght  of  the  dummy,  they 
had  the  girth  extending  from  each  leg  of  the 
pants  securely  fastened  beneath. 

All  then  stood  aside,  whilst  the  boy  at  the 
oolt’s  head  slipped  off  the  bridle  and  got  out  of 
its  way.  Feeling  now  for  the  first  tone  the  bur¬ 
den  on  its  bade,  and  anticipating  a  repetition  of 
tkefwevloos  p^ormanoe,  the  colt  dashed  off 
'into  the  lot,  rearing  and  plunging,  and  going 
through  a  series  of  equine  gymnastics  wonder¬ 
ful  to  behold,  whilst  the  old  dummy,  bdd  se- 
Moneiy  in  its  position  by  the  girth  around  the 
kprsK  pitch^  forwards  or  backwards  as  the 


forthe  imroentely  popular  hook.  Tbft 
nMbiM  I  wLiv^'  all  the  Presidents  of tneU.S.Compfetft 
H  <Mla^  el^rant  illustrated  Toluree.  The  fastest  selling  book 
foABerica.  Immense  profits  to  Agents.  Every  intelligent  por> 
•Oft  wants  It.  Any  one  can  become  a  successful  agent*  Liberal 
terns  free.  Address  Hallbt  Book  Co..  Portland,  Mal^ 


6  Dress  Reform. 

■  Union  TJndergarmenta. 

Vest  and  Dravoers  in  one. 

*Made  In  all  welgbtao(  Merino  and 
Caabmere :  Cbemllettee.  Princeaa 
Bktrta,  Equipoise,  Emancipation, 
Dreea  Reform ,  and  Comfort  Walata. 
Corded  Wnlata  a.  Spoclnlty.* 
Shoulder  Brace  and  Ooraet  oom-| 
blned.  Shoulder  Braces,  Abdom¬ 
inal  Supporteia,  Obstetric  Band¬ 
ages.  Shoulder  Stocking  Support¬ 
ers,  Sanitary  Napkins,  etc.  Cus¬ 
tom  work  promptly  attended  to. 
NEW  ILLUBTBATED  CATALOOU^FRKE. 

Mrs.  A.  FLETCHER,  6  ^Mtlk  St.,  New 


SEASIDE  SANITARIUM, 

ASBUBT  FABZ,  XT.  J. 

A  delightful  resort  for  health  or  pleasure.  Close  to  the 
beach.  Hot  and  cold  sea-water  and  other  baths  In  the 
house.  Pamphlela  with  full  particulars  sent  on  applica¬ 
tion.  Open  permanently.  E.  J.  FORD,  M.D. 


000,000 ctox*oa 

Aon  the  line  of  the 

WISCONSIN  CENTEil  R.  R. 

IHI  VuU  paittcnlars 
FREE. 


THE  RACE  ACROSS  THE  ATLAETIC. 

A  correspondent  has  transmitted  the  follow¬ 
ing  particulars  in  connection  with  the  first  At¬ 
lantic  steamer  to  Chambers  Journal.  He  savs  : 

“  The  writer  of  the  interesting  article  uncler 
the  above  heading,  which  appeared  in  Cham¬ 
bers  Journal  (No.  969, 1882)  places  the  steam¬ 
er  ‘  Great  'Western  ’  in  the  van  of  the  race  of 
ooean-steaming.  He  evidently  was  not  aware 
that  on  the  occasion  of  the  first  voyage  of  the 
‘Great  Western ’a  real  and  intensely  exciting 
struggle  actually  took  place  between  that  vessel 
and  the  steamer  ‘  Sirius.’ 

“  ^rly  in  the  year  1838  the  London  papers 
advertis^  ‘  that  the  long  talked-of  project  of 
communicating  with  America  by  steamboats 
was  at  length  to  be  carried  into  effect.  It  was 
supposed  that  the  “  Great  Western  ”  would  have 
been  the  first  steamer  to  run  to  New  York ;  but 
we  find  that  the  “  Sirius,”  a  powerful  and  well- 
built  steamer  of  seven  hundred  tons  and  three 
hundred  and  twenty  horse- power,  (Kimmanded 
by  Lieutenant  B.  Boberts,  RN.,  is  to  leave  the 
London  docks  on  28th  March  next,  and  Cork 
on  2d  April,  for  New  York.’ 

“  True  to  the  time  thus  notified  the  ‘  Sirius  ’ 
hauled  out  of  dock,  and  sailed  from  off  East- 
lane  Stedrs  on  March  2*1, 1838 ;  touched  at  Cork  ; 
and  fdter  a  tempestuous  passage  arrived  at 
New  York  at  9  P.  M.,  Sunday,  April  22d. 

“The  following  correct  extracts  are  taken 


ftMlES  L  COIBY, 

Laad  Oommlfs’ner^®  * 
MTLWAVKEE.'mS. 

XKT  T7CrXfilCX>Zia'l 


Sunday-schools,  and  the  “  rag[tag  and  bobtail  ” 
of  New  York  are  as  much  out  of  place  there  as 
they  would  be  in  the  costly  hotels  of  Saratoga. 


A  SKIN  or  BEAUTT  IS  A  JOT  FOBETSB. 

DB.  T.  ygLTX  CKHTBAUS’S 
OUEITIL  CREil,  OR  MlGKAL  BEACTMER. 

FurillM  M  ««U  M  bMaUflM  the  skin, 

BemovM  Tan,  Pim- 
FTecklM,  Moth- 
PatchM  and  every  ble- 
mlsh  on  beauty,  and 


to  sell  our  Hand  Rubber  Stampe.  Samples 
tree.  FOLJAMBE  k  00.,  CSeveland,  Ohio. 


THE  WHEAT  CHOP. 

Grain  speculators  are  manifesting  a  wonder¬ 
ful  interest  in  the  per  cent,  of  the  forthcoming 
wheat  crop.  'The  Indiana  Fanner  hereupon 
remarks  :  The  best  estimate  that  any  one,  even 
the  farmer  himself,  (»ui  make  of  even  a  single 
field  of  wheat  at  the  present  stage,  can  at  best 
be  only  a  crude  guess.  What  then  shall  we  say 
of  toe  pretention  to  make  accurate  estimates  of 
the  crop  of  a  whole  country  or  StAte.  When 
the  hea^  are  fully  grown  we  can  make  a  better 
guess,  but  even  i^r  that  the  temperature  of 
toe  last  week  before  harvest  may  change  the 
result  by  millions  of  bushels  in  the  whole  State. 
If  that  weekte  cool  and  dry,  the  grain  will  ripen 
full  and  plump  and  will  weigh  heavy ;  but  if 
the  weather  is  hot  and  showery,  the  grain  will 
ripen  rapidly  and  will  shrink  and  lose  weight. 
These  are  contingencies  that  can  neither  be 
foreseen  nor  controlled.  A  fortnight  hence  we 
shall  be  able  to  speak  of  the  wheat  crop  with 
some  certainty. 

But  even  if  the  crop  should  be  small  we  must 


JR  about  to  BUILD  or  RMMODEL 

k  IJI  CHURCHES,  should  r«ad  our 

Jft  pamphlet  on  “Church  Building 

MfA  and  on  Nxw  Matkhiai.  fob  Fbbbcx) 

Itfa  PAlMTlNa.  Warranted  proof  against 

leaks  or  damp  from  the  roof  or  sides 
of  the  building. 

Flans  for  MKW,  or  the  remodeUng 
or  Frescoing  of  churches,  with  ss- 
Umatee,  (umiahed  on  reasonable 
terms.  Pamphlet  as  above  sent  (red: 

Address 

J.  8.  D^RSAT  *  OOh 

CAurch  Architects  and  Decorators, 

OSloe,  47  Bible  Heuse,  New  York. 
Befers  to  the  Editors  ot  this  paper. 


J  “J$  poJ  ladies  sJu 

•  OeurmstTs  Oram '  tu 
Iks  least  htsnnfui  qf  all 
Ou  Skinpreparatlone."  One  bottle  will  last  slz  months,  using 
It  every  day.  Also  **  Fondre  SubtUe  "  removea  aupertuous 
hair  without  Inlury  to  the  skin. 

MHZ.  X.  B.  T.  OOUBAUD,  Sole  Prop.,  48  Bond  St,  New  York. 
For  sale  by  all  Druggists  and  Fancy  Goods  dealers  through¬ 
out  the  U.  8.,  Canadas,  and  Europe;  also  found  In  N.Y.  City 
at  B.  H.  Macy's,  Stem’s.  Ehrich’s,  Bldley’s,  and  other  Fancy 


DO  NOT  BURN  THE  HAND, 
DETACHABLE  WALNUT  HANDLE, 
DOUBLE  POINTED,  IRON  BOTH  WAYS, 
BEST  IN  USE  AND  CHEAP. 
THREE  IRONS,  ONE  HANDLE  AND  A 
-  STAND  TO  A  SET. 


CMC  mictot  be,  with  ito  long  arms  flung  wiidiv 
lur ;  bow  coming  (lown  on  the  horses 
^ipd.  now  on  its  haunobee,  then  giving  a  fran- 
ili  Jnimh  to  toe  right  or  left,  with  head  down- 
jpjds  Mid  arms  dsngUiig  between  the  colt’s 
Ims,  or  recovering  itself  wildly,  as  the  terrffied 
reared  on  its  haunobee  to  perform  a 
Xnaeppa  act,  as  it  threw  itself  over  the  horse’s 
and  hung  on  by  its  heels,  that  would  have 
Iftlde  toe  fortune  ot  any  equestrian  in  the  land. 


SlT'BNA,  DEL.,  June  1st,  1883. 

Mr.  D’Qrsay— Dear  Sir :  ’Tbs  olaos  for  our  new  church 
have  Just  oome  to  hand.  Our  1  ullder  says  he  has  been  a 
carpenter  forty-three  years,  and .  aa  never  before  seen  such 
good  pISM  (or  aU  parts  ot  the  a  ork.  This  from  a  master 
builder  speaks  well  for  your  fidelity. 

J.  T.  UiORED.  Pastor  Presbyterian  Ohurcb,  Smyrna,  Del. 


Goods  dealMa.  g^Beware  of  base  Imitations.  $1000  reward  I 
lor  anwt  and  proof  ol  any  one  selling  the  same. 


Qd 
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ODB  CLETEIASD  LETTEB. 

Amob  Smyth,  D.D. 

OtoTeUad,  Jam  Mttt,  1888. 

Dear  Dr.  Held:  I  began  last  week  to  tell  you 
briefly  of  my  four  Assemblies,  and  will  now 
finish  the  story  by  saying  something  of  the 
late  meeting  at  Saratoga. 

It  had  for  me  many  points  of  Interest.  I  may 
be  laughed  at  for  the  acknowledgment,  but  I 
ocmfesathat  it  was  my  first  yisit  to  that  popu¬ 
lar  and  beautiful  town,  with  which  I  fell  deep¬ 
ly  in  love.  When  the  fashionable  season  shall 
set  in,  and  instead  of  Baptist  and  Presb3rterian 
men  and  women  to  the  number  of  2,500,  there 
shall  go  there  the  “bloated  bond-holders,” 
aristoorats,  and  gamblers,  and  their  Flora 
MoFlimseys  and  other  butterflies  of  fashion, 
filling  the  monster  hotels  which  are  now  clos¬ 
ed,  and  in  place  of  preaching  and  praying  and 
missionary  meetings,  there  shall  be  drinking 
and  dancing  and  horse-racing  by  the  26,000 
guests.  I  do  not  think  that  Saratoga  will  have 
special  claims  upon  my  admiration. 

It  was  my  good  fortune  to  be  entertained  at 
3>r.  8trong!a  famous  Institute  on  Circular 
street,  which  home  met  all  my-wants  and  de¬ 
sires.  Should  I  visit  Saratoga  ten  thousand 
times  in  the  future,  I  should  every  time  go 
straight  to  that  “House  Beautiful.”  The 
rooms,  the  furniture,  and  the  tables,  might 
not  compare  for  elegance  and  sumptuousness 
with  those  at  the  Grand  Union,  but  they  are 
all  that  a  man  of  my  tastes  could  ever  wish, 
and  the  company  that  met  there  both  pleased 
and  profited  me.  I  think  that  of  Presbyterian 
and  Baptist  men  and  women  nearly  fifty  were 
there  entertained,  and  a  better  class  of  people 
it  has  never  been  my  fortune  to  meet  and  greet. 
The  morning  prayer-meeting  in  the  large 
parlor  there,  and  concerning  which  dear  Dr. 
Ouyler  has  so  well  written,  were  a  source  of 
sacred  pleasure  to  us  all.  The  elder  Dr. 
Strong,  tall,  dignified,  and  patriarchal  in  ap¬ 
pearance,  a  lover  of  all  good  people  and  all 
good  things,  was  in  presence,  words  and  deeds 
to  us  all  a  benediction. 

I  never  before  had  met  the  pastor  of  the 
First  Presbyterian  Church  (Dr.  Peter  Stryker), 
and  I  feel  sure  that  had  St.  Paul  formed  his 
acquaintance  he  would  have  hesitated  to  write 
that  “A  bishop  must  be  no  striker.  ”  His  erect 
form,  his  sunny  countenance,  bis  pleasant 
voice,  and  all  his  kindly  efforts  for  our  enter, 
tainment,  claim  for  him,  what  I  am  sure  he 
vrill  receive,  an  abiding-place  in  our  grateful 
remembrance. 

The  fhsr  Cendldatee  Anr  the  Kedentofehlp. 

I  had  no  cause  for  regret  that  I  voted  for  Dr. 
Hatfield.  He  proved  to  be  both  an  ideal  and 
real  master  of  Assemblies.  No  odds  how  many 
amendments  and  substitutes  were  tacked  on 
to  a  resolution ;  no  odds  how  many  speeches, 
wise  and  otherwise,  were  made ;  no  odds  how 
many  of  the  talking  Commissioners  “  darkened 
counsel  by  words  without  knowledge,”  until 
the  matter  bore  a  close  resemblance  to  a  skein 
of  yam  with  which  a  whole  litter  of  kittens 
had  been  playing  for  an  hour,  whenever  a  bro¬ 
ther  inquired  “Mr.  Moderator,  what  is  the 
state  of  the  question  before  the  house  ?  ”  the 
clear-headed  Dr.  Hatfield  in  one  minute  took 
all  the  kinks  and  tangles  out  of  the  “  confusion 
worse  confounded,”  and  turned  his  electric 
light  upon  the  darkness,  and  we  all  saw  every 
point  clearly. 

But  the  other  candidates  would  all,  as  I  firm¬ 
ly  believe,  have  done  full  average  honor  to  the 
position,  had  any  one  of  them  been  called  to 
the  presiding  chair.  Drs.  Kempshall  and 
-  -Heary  were  among  the  iaosjL_j»luable,  dlg- 
Btfled,  and  popular  members  of  the  Assembly. 
They  were  chairmen  of  the  J udicial  and  Polity 
of  the  Church  Committees,  and  well  performed 
their  respective  duties.  The  other  candidate, 
Dr.  Craven,  deserves  to  be  made  Archbishop 
of  our  Church,  if  the  time  shall  ever  come 
when  that  high-sounding  title  shall  be  confer¬ 
red  upon  any  Presbyterian.  No  man  in  the 
Assembly  had  so  tr^ng  a  task  given  him  as 
this  Jersey  Doctor.  For  about  three  days  he 
was  constantly  upon  his  feet,  reading,  explain¬ 
ing,  and  defending  the  report  of  the  Commit¬ 
tee  upon  Changes  in  the  Book  of  Discipline, 
and  of  which  he  was  chairman.  To  one-half 
of  the  articles  changed,  one-half  of  the  Assem¬ 
bly  made  objections,  offered  amendments,  ex¬ 
pressed  dislike  and  disapproval.  Let  me  not 
be  understood  as  saying  that  bad  temper  was 
shown  by  any  member,  but  when  one-tenth  of 
our  six  hundred  Commissioners  were  earnest 
In  their  opixwition,  they  made  things  lively 
and  not  altogether  pleasant  to  very  quiet  men 
like  Dr.  Ganse  and  myself.  But  from  begin¬ 
ning  to  end,  during  day  sessions  and  night 
sessions.  Dr.  Craven  was  calm,  self-poised, 
and  did  not  once  permit  himself  to  speak  un¬ 
advisedly  with  his  lips.  He  carried  through 
the  report  of  the  Committee  with  inconsidera¬ 
ble  amendments,  and  henceforth  St.  John  and 
Elijah  B.  Craven  should  be  associated  in  speak¬ 
ing  of  models  of  Christian  forbetirance  and 
equanimity. 

Of  the  Assembly  as  a  whole,  all  my  words 
must  be  in  the  way  of  praise.  I  do  not  believe 
that  out  of  all  our  five  thousand  ministers  and 
twenty-five  thousand  elders,  a  better  tempered, 
a  more  genial  and  gentlemanly  six  hundred 
could  be  selected.  Not  every  one  was  preemi¬ 
nent  for  greatness,  but  there  were  a  sufficient 
number  of  men  of  practical  ability  to  act  as 
leaders,  and  all  seemed  to  me  to  possess  good 
working  talents.  All  seemed  to  enjoy  the  oc¬ 
casion,  and  brotherly  salutations  and  hearty 
hand-shaking  were  the  order  of  every  day.  I 
cannot  speak  at  length  of  individuals.  Wheth¬ 
er  any  member  whom  I  met  in  the  Detroit 
meeting  of  1860  was  at  the  Saratoga  meeting,  I 
cannot  say,  though  many  of  them  are  still  ac¬ 
tive  in  the  Lord’s  vineyard.  Dr.  Hatfield  was 
then  the  Stated  Clerk,  and  well  do  I  remember 
our  sympathy  for  him  when  the  painful  news 
of  the  death  of  a  daughter  caused  him  to  turn 
over  his  papers  to  Dr.  Erskine  Mason,  and 
hurry  away  to  his  darkened  home.  Of  those 
who  were  members  of  the  Assembly  of  1863, 
Drs.  J.  Glentworth  Butler  and  Herrick  John¬ 
son  were  members  of  the  Saratoga  meeting.  A 
large  number  of  those  whom  I  met  in  the 
Brooklyn  Assembly  reappeared  in  our  last 
meeUng.  There  were  many  present  whom 
years  agone  I  knew  and  loved,  but  whom  for 
many  years  I  had  not  seen.  They  had  chang¬ 
ed  somewhat  in  appearance,  but  not  at  all 
as  to  friendship  and  brotherly  love.  There 
were  many  at  Saratoga  of  whom  I  had  heard 
muoh,  and  with  whom  I  before  had  no  person¬ 
al  acquaintance,  and  who  henceforth  will  re¬ 
main  enshrined  in  my  loving  remembrance. 

I  think  that  the  selection  of  chairmen  of 
committees  was  most  fortunate.  Of  each  one 
I  cannot  speak;  but  who  ever  heard  more 
thoughtful  and  eloquent  reports  than  those 
preiMUod  and  read  by  Drs.  Vincent  and  Baker  ? 
Dr. Crosby’s  report  on  the  “Higher  Criticism,” 
which  some  thought  would  provoke  a  good 
deal  of  discussion,  passed  without  a  ripple. 
Dr.  Herrick  Johnson  showed  great  wisdom  and 
tact  in  carrying  through  the  “  Higher  Educa- 
ti<«  ”  undertaking.  His  report  had  been  pre¬ 
pared  in  a  way  to  anticiiiate  and  remove  objec¬ 
tions,  and  I  have  the  fullest  confidence  that 
the  measure.wlll  achieve  the  success  which  it 
promises.  Dr.  Reid’s  report  on  Benevolence 
was  a  good  thing,  and  the  report  of  the  oom- 
on  Systematic  Beneficence  was  a  grand 
tMfig  The  addresses  upon  this  subject  by  Dr. 


Pomeroy  and  Elders  Eells  and  Kane,  secured 
the  deep  attention  that  they  so  well  deserved. 

The  graduates  of  most  of  our  theological 
seminaries  met  in  reunion  and  had  good,  if  not 
gracious  times.  Dr.  William  S.  Curtis  and  my¬ 
self  held  a  kind  of  curbstone  reunion,  as  the 
only  representatives  of  the  Yale  Divinity 
School.  Dear  old  Williams  College  was  re¬ 
spectably,  if  not  numerously,  represented  in 
the  Assembly.  Drs.  Everard  Kempshall, 
Charles  Hawley,  Charles  S.  Dunning,  J.  Am¬ 
brose  Wight,  are  “  names  that  were  not  born 
to  die.” 

I  have  mentioned  but  few  of  the  many  things 
that  might  be  written  concerning  the  great  As¬ 
sembly  which  has  just  adjourned,  but  I  seem 
to  hear  the  Moderator’s  gavel  fall,  telling  me 
that  time  is  up,  and  I  will  not  imitate  those 
who  in  the  Assembly  on  such  occasions  made 
piteous  appeal  for  “just  one  moment  more.” 

TO  HABTFOBD  AND  GREAT  BABRING’rON, 
By  Ber.  BeqjKmin  Panons. 

The  Theological  Institute  of  Connecticut,  which 
will  celebrate  its  semi-centennial  next  year,  closed 
its  forty-ninth  year  recently  in  circumstances  well 
suited  to  inspire  those  of  its  founders  who  are  still 
living,  its  faculty,  alumni,  and  the  custodians  of 
its  interests,  with  devout  gratitude  tor  its  past, 
and  with  solid  as  well  as  brilliant  expectations  for 
its  future. 

After  an  absence  of  twenty-nine  years  from  an 
institution  in  which  the  writer  pursued  his  theo¬ 
logical  studies,  making  the  “  Institutio  The- 
ologite  Elencticee  ”  of  Fran9ois  Turretin  his  chief 
text-book,  and  thus  reaping  the  threefold  advan¬ 
tage  of  a  prize  of  one  hundred  dollars,  study  of 
Latin,  and  acquaintance  with  the  purest  Calvinism, 
it  was  a  very  great  pleasure  to  be  present  as  wit¬ 
ness  of  the  marvellous  transformations  which  the 
institution  has  experienced  during  this  period. 

First  among  these  changes  is  that  of  building 
and  location.  Formerly  these  were  at  East  Wind¬ 
sor  Hill,  eight  miles  north  of  Hartford,  on  the 
east  side  of  the  Connecticut  river,  accessible  only 
by  stage,  private  conveyance,  or  on  foot,  amid 
green  fields,  sandy  roads,  and  a  sparse  population. 
Now,  as  the  fruit  of  the  munificent  liberality  of 
James  B.  Hosmer,  deceased,  “  Hosmer  Hall,  a  su¬ 
perb  structure,”  and  “beautiful  for  situation,’’ 
gives  to  students  all  that  could  be  desired  on  the 
score  of  elegant  apartments,  and  facilities  for  the 
promotion  of  physical  health  and  mental  and  spir¬ 
itual  culture.  Of  the  noble  Faculty  of  early  days, 
but  one  remains.  Rev.  Dr.  Wm.  Thompson,  whose 
eminent  attainments  as  a  scholar  and  Christian 
make  his  presence  among  the  present  Faculty  and 
the  students  a  constant  benediction.  In  place  of 
but  three  or  four  Professors  of  earlier  days,  there 
are  now  six  or  seven,  besides  auxiliaries  in  teach¬ 
ers  of  music  and  gymnastics,  The  library  mean¬ 
while  has  grown  from  a  small  collection  to  over 
thirty-four  thousand  volumes;  and  during  this 
anniversary  the  hearts  of  all  were  gladdened  im¬ 
mensely  by  the  announcement  that  Newton  Case, 
Esq.,  of  Hartford,  one  of  this  Seminary’s  best 
friends,  had  signified  his  purpose  to  give,  on  cer¬ 
tain  conditions,  which  are  likely  to  bo  complied 
with,  one  hundred  thousand  dollars  for  the  bene¬ 
fit  of  the  library.  The  number  of  students,  too, 
has  increased  from  year  to  year,  so  that  in  this 
particular  “  our  Seminary,”  says  the  report  of  the 
Faculty  to  the  Board  of  Trustees,  “  stands  second 
among  Congregational  seminaries,  and  has  now  a 
prominent  place  before  the  churches,  by  the  large 
endowments  of  late  years,  by  its  growth  in  num¬ 
bers,  by  the  character  of  the  men  it  sends  forth, 
and  by  the  steadiness  with  which  it  holds  fast  to 
Biblical  instruction.”  The  grand  singing  of  the 
students  is  an  exceedingly  interesting  feature  of 
their  training  for  future  usefulness.  The  Semina¬ 
ry  has  evidently  won  for  itself  a  warm  place  in 
the  regard  of  the  people  of  the  beautiful  city 
wherein  it  is  located. 

Passing  from  Hartford  over  the  Connecticut 
Western  Railway  to  Canaan,  and  thence  to  the 
mountain-encircled  village  of  Great  Barrington, 
Mass.,  the  writer  received  a  most  cordial  welcome 
from  his  former  co-worker  on  missionary  soil  in 
Turkey,  Rev.  Dr.  H.  J.  Van  Lennep,  who  is  now 
enjoying  the  “  otium  cum  dignitate  ”  well  merited 
by  a  long  and  useful  life.  His  son,  Mr.  Edward  J. 
Van  Lennep,  proprietor  of  the  famous  Sedgwick 
Institute,  has  achieved,  as  he  has  thoroughly  mer¬ 
ited,  success  in  the  conduct  of  this  institution.  A 
better  school  for  the  physical.  Intellectual,  social, 
and  religious  training  of  boys  between  eight  and 
twenty  years  of  age,  it  were  difficult  to  find  any¬ 
where  within  or  outside  of  New  England.  The 
Principal  devotes  himself  wholly  to  his  pupils  as 
teacher,  friend,  and  brother,  and  by  winning  their 
love,  exercises  upon  them  a  mighty  infiuence  for 
good.  Located  in  the  midst  of  some  of  the  most 
beautiful  scenery  of  Berkshire,  and  furnishing  the 
best  of  instruction  in  English  and  the  classics,  to¬ 
gether  with  as  much  as  possible  of  the  immunities 
and  amenities  of  a  genuine  home,  this  institution 
deserves  the  consideration  of  parents  who  have 
occasion  to  educate  their  boys  at  a  distance  from 
the  parental  roof. 

In  place  of  their  burned  edifice,  the  Ciongrega- 
tionallsts  of  this  village  are  now  erecting  one  of 
the  finest  churches  in  Massachusetts ;  Mrs.  Hop¬ 
kins  building  at  the  same  time  for  them  a  grand 
parsonage,  and  promising  to  give  them  an  organ 
next  to  the  largest  in  the  State. 

Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

COBBECnOV  OF  STATEMENTS  MADE  BY  THE 
BEV.  SAMUEL  SAWYEB. 

Mr.  Editor :  I  have  just  read  in  your  issue  of 
May  24th  the  article  professing  to  be  “  reminis¬ 
cences  of  the  early  days  of  Rev.  F.  A.  Ross.”  I 
must  express  my  great  surprise  and  sorrow  that  a 
Christian  brother-minister  should  publish  a  story 
which  no  one  save  himself,  probably,  has  believed 
for  the  last  forty  years,  and  even  he  qualifies  his 
assertion  with  a  “perhaps  ” — a  story  having  its 
origin  during  the  height  of  a  doctrinal  contro¬ 
versy,  and  put  forth  to  the  public  in  such  a  slan¬ 
derous  publication  that  Dr.  Ross  never  permitted 
himself  to  read  it,  or  be  told  its  contents.  Be¬ 
lieved  then  by  but  few  of  his  enemies  even,  it  is 
now  revived  by  one  who  writes  these  reminis¬ 
cences  because  of  bis  early  friendship  for  the 
dead ! 

An  abler  pen  than  mine  has  corrected  the  state¬ 
ment  about  the  death  of  the  brother. 

As  to  the  “races  and  the  betting,”  I  have  be¬ 
fore  me  Dr.  Ross’s  unfinished  autobiography,  con¬ 
taining  a  full  account  of  the  causes  which  led  to 
his  going  at  the  age  of  thirteen  to  Nazareth,  Pa., 
("Bethlehem  ”  was  a  girls’  school,)  and  remaining 
there,  and  at  Dickinson  College,  Carlisle,  five 
years.  His  conversion  was  four  years  after  com¬ 
ing  home— after  the  death  of  his  father— after 
coming  to  Tennessee  to  look  after  property  inter¬ 
ests.  Your  correspondent  says  his  conversion 
was  while  at  school,  and  after  coming  home  he 
put  himself  under  the  care  of  Holston  Presbytery 
to  study  for  the  ministry.  His  home  upon  his  re¬ 
turn  was  the  city  of  Richmond,  which  we  can 
hardly  suppose  was  included  within  the  limits  of 
Holston  Presbytery.  His  study  for  the  ministry 
followed  soon  after  his  conversion.  Mr.  Sawyer 
says  “Presbytery  sent  him  to  Elder  Kincaid  to  be 
trained  in  the  knowledge  of  the  Scriptures,  in 
Church  history,  doctrine,  and  government,  and 
whaterver  might  qualify  him  for  his  great  life- 
work.”  The  autobiography  says  “Rev.  Robert 
Glenn  was  the  pastor  of  Gsllaher  and  myself,  and 
we  read  under  him ;  and  Gallaher,  always  fond  of 
a  joke,  suggested  to  Presbytery  It  might  be  well, 
as  brother  Ross  was  intimate  with  little  Davy 
Kincaid,  for  him  to  submit  his  parts  of  trial  to 
that  remarkable  Hopkinsian  Ruling  Elder.” 


From  printed  copy  I  quote  the  anecdote  in  refer¬ 
ence  to  Gen.  Rosseau :  “At  the  close  of  perhaps 
half  an  hour’s  discussion  of  the  war.  Dr.  Roes 
said,  laughing,  ‘General,  we’ll  understand  all 
these  things  when  we  meet  above.’  Gen.  Rosseau 
in  his  brusque  way  replied  ‘-I  don’t  want  to  be  in 

heaven  with  any  such  d - rebels  as  you  and 

Jeff.  Davis  and  Bill  Yancy.’  The  Doctor  pleasant¬ 
ly  and  cordially  replied  ‘Well,  General,  I  don’t 
know  muoh  about  Jeff.  Davis,  but  Mr.  Yancy  is  a 
good  Presbyterian  elder.  He  and  I  will  be  glad 
to  welcome  you  to  the  starry  battlements  above,  if 
you  will  only  come.’  ” 

For  all  Mr.  Sawyer  has  written  of  the  power  and 
eloquence  of  the  now  glorified  spirit,  he  has  the 
kind  appreciation  of  others  as  well  as  myself ;  and 
this  communication,  so  painful  to  me  to  make,  is 
written  because  of  duty  to  the  living  as  well  as  the 
dead.  Mrs.  F.  A.  Ross. 

HuntBTille,  Ala.,  June  1, 1883. 

'THE  CONGREGATIONALISTS  AT  SARATOGA. 

Home  Missionary  Society — Gongregationalists  ^aide- 

awake — Their  late  OonverUion  at  Saratoga — One 

hundred  thousand  dollars  as  an  "Emergency 

fund”  fot'  the  current  year — Tioelve  thotisatid  of 

it  raisM  on  the  spot. 

“  It  is  right  to  learn  from  an  enemy,”  Is  an  old 
proverb.  Certainly  then  it  is  right  to  learn  from 
a  friend.  Such  we  regard  the  American  Home 
Missionary  Society  and  the  Congregation alists, 
who  run  it  now,  and  with  whom  we  of  our  branch 
of  the  Presbyterian  family  cooperated  for  so  many 
years.  It  is  a  grand  old  society,  and  has  done  a 
grand  work  for  our  common  country.  May  it  in¬ 
crease  and  abound  more  and  more  unto  every  good 
work.  Instead  of  waxing  feeble  by  age,  it  is  only 
renewing  its  youth  like  the  eagle.  It  has  passed 
the  “dead  line”  of  fifty,  with  seven  added  to  it; 
but  is  not  laid  aside  as  “  too  old  for  work,”  as 
many  ministers  are.  It  is  nearly  sixty  years  since 
its  organization.  The  country  then  held  only 
11,000,000 — three-fourths  of  them  east  of  the  Ap¬ 
palachian  range.  Now  we  have  over  50,000,000— 
one-half  of  them  west  of  Ohio,  one-fourth  west  of 
the  Mi.ssissippi  river.  At  its  recent  Convention, 
held  in  that  city  of  conventions  and  of  healing  wa¬ 
ters — where  the  General  Assembly  is  likely  to 
build  its  tabernacle  and  dwell,  and  where  our 
Baptist  brethren  met  in  convention  with  us — ^the 
Congregational  ists  gathered  in  great  force,  meet¬ 
ing  on  the  6th  inst.  in  the  Methodist  church,  the 
largest  in  the  place;  and  two  entire  days  were 
given  to  the  subjectof  Home  Missions  alone.  The 
Annual  Report  of  the  Secretary,  Walter  M.  Bar- 
rows,  was  a  very  able  document,  and  contained 
some  facts  that  ought  to  interest  and  stimulate  us 
in  our  work.  The  policy  of  forming  “  State  Home 
Missionary  Societies  ”  has  been  successfully  adopt¬ 
ed,  for  all  those  States  receiving  aid.  Greater  re¬ 
sponsibility  is  thrown  upon  these  organizations ; 
greater  things  are  expected  of  them.  Th^  have 
two  such  State  societies  at  present  organized. 
They  do  the  Home  missionary  work  of  the  State. 
A  secretary  or  State  agent  represents  the  National 
Society,  with  its  executive  committee  in  New  York. 
All  applications  for  aid  go  first  into  the  hands  of 
local  Conferences,  answering  to  our  Presbyteries ; 
after  being  acted  on  by  their  Committee  of  Home 
Missions,  it  is  passed  on  to  the  Central  Comnit- 
tee,  chosen  by  the  State  Society,  answering  to  our 
Synod.  As  already  said,  in  this  .Central  Commit¬ 
tee  the  National  Society  has  a  representative  in 
its  superintendent.  Then  the  decisions  of  these 
two  Committees  are  referred  to  the  Executive 
Committee  of  the  National  Society  in  New  York, 
“  and  in  most  cases  ”  are  endorsed  by  them.  This 
is  more  complicated  than  our  plan,  where  the 
Presbytery  alone  endorses  or  rejects  the  applica¬ 
tion,  and  then  sends  it  directly  to  the  Bqaid  in 
New  York  for  their  appro\’al,  without  seBdiiv-dt 
through  the  Committee  of  the  BynodrwAMhi|t»- 
secretary,  or  missionary,  or  superintende^)f*e 
work  in  the  State,  is  to  look  over  the  whol  field, 
carefully  study  its  wants  and  its  ability,  am  give 
aid  to  the  Presbytery  in  their  work  of  Iceatlng 
them,  and  stimulating  churches  to  self-si|)port, 
and  to  give  something  for  the  work  at  larga 

Iowa  is  the  first  State  in  their  Society  toreach 
self-support.  This  is  noble,  and  shows  thefruits 
of  Home  Mission  work  there  forty  years  aga  But 
self-support  is  not  the  goal.  They  are  to  give  lib¬ 
erally  to  carry  the  Gospel  into  the  regions  bef  ond. 
Every  church  receiving  aid  is  required  tc  give 
something  for  the  general  fund.  So  every  State 
organization,  whether  self-supporting  or  not,  is 
expected  to  contribute  to  the  more  destitute  por¬ 
tions  of  the  common  country.  How  to  make  these 
churches  and  local  societies  most  productive,  is  a 
most  important  question.  The  plan  whicl  they 
recommend,  is  not  to  divert  money  from  the 
State  treasuries,  but  by  circulating  missionary 
intelligence,  holding  conventions,  and  spreading 
out  the  wants  and  claims  of  the  whole  field,  to 
thus  secure  an  overfiow  from  the  State  treasury 
for  the  regions  beyond.  Selfishness  defeats  its 
own  ends.  A  selfish  church  that  will  only  raise 
money  for  its  own  needs,  will  freeze  over,  like 
brother  Smith’s  spring.  This  was  a  large  spring, 
and  never  known  to  freeze  in  the  coldest  weather. 
One  Winter  morning  it  was  reported  that  the 
spring  had  frozen  over.  On  the  whole  family  go¬ 
ing  out  to  see  the  cause  of  such  a  strange  phenom¬ 
ena,  it  was  found  that  the  stream  had  beoome  ob¬ 
structed  by  beams  and  sticks,  and  ceased  to  fiow 
out.  Of  course  the  water  ceased  to  come  up  from 
deep  down  in  the  heart  of  the  earth,  where  it  was 
warm,  and  it  froze  over.  So  will  any  church  freeze 
over  if  it  adopts  the  selfish  plan  of  giving  nothing 
to  the  Boards  of  the  Church,  because  it  cannot  yet 
support  itself.  I  think  the  doings  of  the  Conven¬ 
tion  referred  to,  full  of  Interest  for  us.  They  ap¬ 
preciate  the  vast  fields  opening  up  for  Home  Mis¬ 
sions  in  the  Northwest  and  the  South  and  South¬ 
west,  and  resolved  to  raise  $100,000  this  year  as 
an  “Emergency  fund,”  to  meet  present  calls.  This 
is  to  be  used  the  present  year,  and  in  addition  to 
$400,000  more  pledged  for  the  same  great  work. 
Nearly  $12,000  of  this  special  fund  was  raised  on 
the  spot.  They  have  commissioned  twenty  new 
missionaries  for  Dakota,  to  reinforce  the  Yale  Da¬ 
kota  Band,  now  holding  these  outposts  for  ChAst. 
They  expect  to  send  thirty  theological  students 
there  for  their  Summer  vacations. 

That  territory  is  filling  up  at  the  rate  of  1,500  a 
day.  In  1870  it  had  only  14,000 ;  in  1880  it  had 
135,000.  Towns  and  cities  spring  up  in  a  night. 
The  rush  of  population  to  this  new  Northwest,  is 
beyond  all  conception.  By  the  close  of  this  year, 
Dakota  wiH  have  half  a  million  of  people.  What 
shall  be  done  for  the  salvation  of  these  teeming 
millions  ?  What  for  those  in  the  newer  Territo¬ 
ries  of  Montana,  Washington,  and  Alaska  ?  Now 
is  the  formative  periods  for  these  young  commu¬ 
nities  and  cities  and  States.  The  early  years  of 
childhood  fix  and  determine  the  character  of  com¬ 
munities  as  well  as  of  individuals.  The  Gospel  of 
Jesus  Christ  alone  can  save  them.  It  contains  the 
salt  which  must  be  brought  into  contact  with  this 
seething  mass  of  humanity,  to  preserve  it  from 
moral  putrefaction  and  decay.  Ought  not  the 
great  States  of  Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois,  Iowa, 
New  York,  and  Pennsylvania  to  sustain  not  only 
their  own  churches,  but  to  help  largely  and  gener¬ 
ously  to  support  the  churches  in  these  new  Terri¬ 
tories,  now  just  in  the  most  favorable  time  and 
state  for  stamping  upon  them  the  image  and  su¬ 
perscription  of  Christ  ?  There  is  room  in  this 
work  for  all  the  friends  of  Christ.  Let  there  be 
no  strife  between  them.  E.  F.  Pbatt. 

The  anniversary  of  the  battle  of  Bushy  Run, 
which  was  fought  120  years  ago  near  the  present 
site  of  Greenburg,  Pa.,  will  be  celebrated  on  the 
5th  and  6th  of  August.  This  was  not  a  battle  of 
the  Revolutionary  war,  but  was  a  result  of  what 
was  known  as  “  Pontiaca  conspiracy.” 


<srttrrent 

PHRSOBTAL  AND  NBW8  ITBMS. 

Gen.  Phil  Sheridan’s  friends  have  bought  him  a 
house  at  Washington  for  $43,000,  which  he  will 
find  open  for  him  when  he  succeeds  Sherman  as 
head  of  the  army. 

The  Indiana  Supreme  Court  has  decided  that  a 
married  woman  cannot  enter  into  copartnership 
with  her  husband  or  any  other  person  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  carrying  on  a  partnership  business. 

Next  to  Texas,  Wyoming  is  probably  the  great¬ 
est  stock-growing  region  In  the  United  States.  It 
is  said  that  about  1,000,000  cattle  are  now  feeding 
on  Its  plains,  the  estimated  value  of  which  is 
about  $30,000,000. 

Tho  assisted  immigrants  are  still  pouring  into 
the  cduntry,  several  hundred  every  week  at  New 
York  and  Boston,  although  the  immigration  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  this  month  will  not  equal 
that  of  last  year.  The  immigration  officers  say 
that  the  assisted  immigrants  are  of  a  good  deal 
better  stock  than  the  Italian  immigrants. 

Mr.  Bingham,  United  States  Minister  at  Tokio, 
has  reported  to  the  State  Department  the  delivery 
to  the  Government  of  Japan  of  the  $786,000  voted 
by  Congress  to  pay  back  the  Simonoskl  indemnity 
fund.  In  accepting  the  money  the  Japanese  For¬ 
eign  Minister  expressed  in  the  warmest  terms  the 
appreciation  by  his  Government  of  the  equity  and 
justice  constantly  manifested  by  the  United  States 
toward  Japan,  and  alluded  with  satisfaction  to 
the  present  happy  relations  of  the  two  peoples. 

The  Rothschilds  are  said  to  hold  $400,000,000  in 
United  States  bonds.  Baroness  Burdett-Coutts- 
Bartlett  $20,000,000,  the  Duke  of  Sutherland  $5,- 
000,000,  and  Sir  Thomas  Brassey  $5,000,000. 
Among  our  own  citizens  W.  H.  Vanderbilt  leads 
off  with  $37,000,000,  instead  of  the  $50,000,000  of 
Itist  year ;  Jay  Gould  has  $13,000,000  of  registered 
bonds  and  a  large  amount  of  coupon  bonds ;  Flood 
of  California  has  $15,000,000,  and  there  are  half  a 
dozen  with  $10,000,000  each,  while  the  estate  of 
Moses  Taylor  of  New  York  holds  $5,000,000,  and 
D.  O.  Mills  $4,000,000. 

The  instructions  given  to  Lieut.  Garlington, 
who  commands  the  Greeley  relief  expedition  to 
Lady  Franklin  Bay,  impress  upon  him  the  fact 
that  the  supplies  of  Lieut.  Greeley  will  be  ex¬ 
hausted  in  the  Autumn,  and  unless  he  is  reached 
by  that  time  he  will  bo  compelled  to  retreat  south 
overland  before  Winter  sets  in.  If  Smith  Sound 
or  Kennedy  Channel  is  found  full  of  ice,  Garling¬ 
ton  is  directed  to  seek  a  passage  along  the  west 
coast.  At  all  landings  a  record  is  to  be  left,  in 
order  to  intercept  any  party  Greeley  may  send 
out.  In  case  of  failure  absolutely  to  reach  Gree¬ 
ley,  the  relief  party  will  take  their  vessel  to  Life 
Boat  Cove  for  the  Winter,  and  an  overland  expedi¬ 
tion  will  be  organized  with  sledges  to  proceed  first 
to  Cape  Sabine,  thence  northward.  Every  mem¬ 
ber  of  tho  party  will  be  compelled  to  keep  a  diary, 
to  be  open  to  the  Signal  Service  officials. 

The  silver  wedding  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  William 
Beattie,  residing  in  the  town  of  Seneca,  Ontario 
county,  midway  between  Bellona  and  Hall’s  Cor¬ 
ners,  was  not  suffered  to  pass  by  their  neighbors 
without  a  hearty  commemoration.  About  a  hunr 
dred  and  forty  persons  took  them  by  surprise 
toward  evening,  bringing  choice  gifts  of  silver 
and  china,  abundant  and  varied  material  for  the 
wedding  feast,  and  warm  hearts,  to  enjoy  this 
manifestation  of  their  esteem  and  love  for  the 
groom  and  bride.  During  the  evening  a  very 
felicitous  address  was  made  to  them  by  their  pas¬ 
tor,  Rev.  Dr.  Goldsmith,  in  which  with  great  deli¬ 
cacy  and  skill  he  gave  expression  to  the  universal 
sentiment  of  regard  and  esteem  for  them.  Rev. 
A.  B.  Temple  brlefiy  responded  to  the  call  upon 
him  in  remarks  to  the  same  purport. 

Gen.  Crook  says,  in  regard  to  the  disposition  to 
be  made  of  the  surrendered  hostiles,  that  the  plac¬ 
ing  of  many  Indians  upon  a  reservation  is  a  mat¬ 
ter  of  greater  co nsequence  than  tho  people  imagine. 
If  they  can  be  put  upon  the  San  Carlos  reserva¬ 
tion,  a  thousand  suspicious  eyes  will  constantly 
watch  them,  and  the  danger  of  another  outbreak 
will  be  less  than  if  they  were  allowed  a  reserva¬ 
tion  by  themselves.  When  in  idleness,  they  might 
hatch  out  mischief  and  deviltry.  “The  axiom,” 
said  the  General,  “  that  it  costs  less  to  feed  In¬ 
dians  than  to  fight  them  is  incontrovertible.  An¬ 
other  axiom  is  that  we  must  fight  all  the  Indians 
we  swindle.  If  they  cannot  get  corn,  they  will 
get  cartridges.” 

A  riot  occurred  at  Troy,  N.  Y.,  on  the  11th,  be¬ 
tween  non-union  and  union  moulders.  The  for¬ 
mer  were  employed  in  place  of  the  latter  at  the 
Malleable  Iron  Works.  A  union  moulder  was  shot 
dead,  and  two  other  union  men  were  severely 
wounded.  The  feeling  has  been  exceedingly  bit¬ 
ter,  and  recently  the  non-union  men  were  supplied 
with  revolvers.  Since  that  time  several  shooting 
affrays  have  occurred.  On  Monday  afternoon  sev¬ 
eral  non-union  men  who  were  intoxicated  went  to 
a  saloon  which  is  the  headquarters  of  the  dis¬ 
charged  union  moulders.  There  they  met  a  num¬ 
ber  of  the  union  moulders,  and  like  themselves, 
they  were  under  the  infiuence  of  liquor.  The  fight 
which  ensued  began  by  bandying  words.  Sudden¬ 
ly  a  shot  was  fired — where  it  came  from  is  not 
known;  but  it  was  the  signal  for  the  non-union 
men  to  draw  their  revolvers  and  to  fire  indis¬ 
criminately  into  the  crowd  of  their  opponents. 
The  entire  police  force  wiis  called  out,  and  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  quelling  what  had  then  become  a  seri¬ 
ous  riot.  A  number  of  arrests  have  been  made. 

The  remains  of  John  Howard  Payne,  the  author 
of  “  Home,  Sweet  Home,”  were  reinterred  with 
due  ceremonies  at  Washington  on  Saturday,  the 
9lh,  in  Oak  Hill  Cemetery.  The  remains  were 
brought  from  Tunis  and  interred  at  the  expense  of 
W.  W.  Corcoran,  the  venerable  Washington  phi¬ 
lanthropist.  The  coffin  with  the  remains  have 
been  kept  in  a  chapel  at  the  cemetery  since 
March.  Saturday  was  the  anniversary  of  the 
poet's  birth,  and  on  Friday  evening  the  coffin  was 
brought  to  the  Corcoran  art  gallery  and  guarded 
until  Saturday  afternoon.  At  4  o’clock  tho  coffin 
was  placed  in  a  hearse,  and  preceded  by  a  military 
procession,  soldiers  of  tho  regular  and  volunteer 
service  with  reversed  arms,  and  bands  playing 
funeral  marches,  and  followed  by  carriages  con¬ 
taining  the  President,  many  members  of  ids  Cab¬ 
inet,  representatives  of  the  diplomatic  corps,  the 
Supreme  Courts  of  the  United  States  and  of  the 
District,  and  by  Mr.  Corcoran,  and  many  specially 
invited  friends,  the  procession  marched  up  Penn¬ 
sylvania  avenue  to  Georgetown,  up  the  prettily 
shaded  hillside  to  the  cemetery.  The  exercises 
were  simple,  including  fine  music,  a  poem  by  R. 
S.  Chilton,  and  an  address  by  Leigh  Robinson. 
Bishop  Pinkney  and  Rev.  Mr.  Leonard  conducted 
the  religious  services,  and  a  singing  society  ren¬ 
dered  “  Home,  Sweet  Home.” 

8TOR1HS  RAST  AND  WRST. 

The  tornado  has  heretofore  been  considered  an 
institution  peculiar  to  the  great  and  restless  West 
— perhaps  some  people  have  even  regarded  it  as 
only  an  exceptional  manifestation  of  that  spirit 
of  energy  which  is  supposed  to  “run,”  and  occa¬ 
sionally  ruin,  that  part  of  the  country.  However, 
there  is  little  doubt  th^t  it  was  a  tornado  that 
passed  over  a  tract  of  Long  Island  five  miles  long 
by  half  a  mile  wide,  on  the  afternoon  of  J une  13th. 
In  Garden  City  a  portion  of  the  slate  roof  and  one 
pinnacle  of  the  Cathedral  were  torn  off,  and  a  bam 
on  the  Stewart  estate  was  blown  across  the  rail¬ 
way  track,  stopping  trains  for  some  time.  In 
Hempstead  village  George  W.  Adams’s  large 
house  was  carried  six  feet  off  its  foundation,  and 
was  left  a  wreck.  A  large  brick  building  lost  a 
portion  of  its  north  wall,  and  its  chimney  also. 
A  considerable  number  of  fine  residences  and 


large  barns  lay  in  the  track  of  the  storm.  These 
were  either  demolished,  unroofed,  or  moved  from 
their  foundations.  AH  along  the  track  of  the  tor¬ 
nado  trees  were  tom  up  by  the  roots  and  fences 
carried  away.  Shingles  flew  in  clouds,  and  boards 
were  carried  hundreds  of  yards.  Rain  fell  in  tor¬ 
rents;  the  lightning  was  vivid,  and  it  struck  in 
many  places.  Ten  or  twelve  persons  were  injur¬ 
ed,  but  none  of  them  fatally. 

Tornadoes  were  also  reported  from  Williamson 
county,  Southern  Illinois,  and  Chlllicothe,  Mo., 
on  the  same  day — June  13th.  In  the  former  lo¬ 
cality  a  whole  family  was  struck  by  lightning, 
and  seven  others  are  reported  killed. 

FOR  FORTY  TRARS. 

Quite  recently  the  class  of  1843  of  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  the  City  of  New  York  celebrated  the  forti¬ 
eth  anniversary  of  its  graduation  by  a  dinner,  at 
which  two-thirds  of  its  Uving  members  were  pres¬ 
ent,  twelve  having  been  removed  by  death.  The 
facts  thus  stated  are  not  remarkable,  or  worthy  of 
special  note.  Many  classes,  or  their  surviving 
members,  have  met  forty,  or  perhaps  fifty,  years 
after  their  graduation.  But  the  feature  in  con¬ 
nection  with  this  class-gathering  that  is  peculiar — 
perhaps  unique — Is  the  fact  that  it  has  been  ob¬ 
served  annually  since  1843.  Do  any  of  your  read¬ 
ers  know  of  any  other  class  of  any  college  that 
for  forty  successive  years  has  mot  and  dined  to¬ 
gether  ?  One  at  least  of  this  class  has  more  than 
once  crossed  the  ocean  to  be  present.  I  n  ay  add 
that  of  this  class  three  are  members  of  the  pres¬ 
ent  Council  of  the  University;  one  is  Rev.  Dr. 
Breed,  your  esteemed  Philadelphia  correspond¬ 
ent  ;  and  others  are  not  unknown  to  fame ;  while 
last  and  least  is  the  writer,  a  clerical  fixture  for 
the  past  thirty-seven  years  at  Havebstbaw. 

CITT  AND  VICnriTY. 

The  Summer  vacation  of  our  city  public  schools 
has  been  prolonged  a  single  week  by  the  Board  of 
Education,  to  the  second  Monday  in  September. 
It  seems  to  us  that  the  third  Monday  would  have 
been  still  better. 

A  dragon-fly  appeared  in  one  of  the  recitation- 
rooms  of  a  primary  school  of  one  of  the  lower 
wards  of  the  city  a  few  days  since,  and  some  of 
the  little  girls  becoming  frightened  and  beginning 
to  scream,  and  others  running  out  of  the  room, 
all  the  elements  of  a  fearful  panic  such  as  oc¬ 
curred  but  a  short  time  ago  in  one  of  the  Catholic 
parochial  schools,  was  near  being  aroused.  The 
noise  was  heard  in  other  rooms,  a  cry  of  fire  was 
started,  and  numbers  of  children  ran  pell-mell 
into  the  street.  A  crowd  of  2,000  men  and  women 
collected  in  a  few  minutes,  rushing  for  the  en¬ 
trance  and  struggling  and  shouting,  and  the  wild¬ 
est  confusion  existed  until  a  force  of  policemen 
restored  order.  There  were  2,100  children  in  the 
building.  The  scare  started  on  the  lower  floor, 
but  happily  tho  teachers  kept  their  heads  and  pre¬ 
vented  a  general  rush,  which  would  surely  have 
cost  many  lives.  Many  of  the  little  children  were 
frantic  with  the  idea  that  this  “devil’s  darning- 
needle  ”  would  certainly  sew  up  their  ears,  should 
it  chance  to  fly  in  their  direction. 

The  House  of  Detention  in  this  city  has  long 
been  a  disgrace  to  our  criminal  courts,  and  it  is 
pleasant  to  record  the  fact  that  the  Code  of  Crim¬ 
inal  Procedure,  which  recently  took  effect,‘abol- 
ishes  commitments  by  the  police  justices,  except 
where  the  magistrate  “  is  satisfied  by  proof  or 
oath  that  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  any  such 
witness  is  an  accomplice  in  the  commission  of  the 
crime  charged.”  It  has  heretofore  been  the  cus¬ 
tom  for  the  police  justices  to  commit  to  the  House 
of  Detention  any  persons  who  were  so  unfortu¬ 
nate  as  to  witness  the  commission  of  a  crime, 
and  who  could  not  bring  satisfactory  proof  that 
they  would  be  present  at  tho  trial  to  be  held  per¬ 
haps  many  months  later.  Under  such  circum¬ 
stances  persons  without  a  fixed  residence  hesitat¬ 
ed  to  testify  against  criminals,  because  of  the  dan¬ 
ger  of  being  locked  up  themselves.  As  one  result 
of  the  change  in  the  law,  there  are  only  three  or 
four  persons  now  confined  in  the  House,  and  it  is 
not  unlikely  that  it  will  soon  be  empty. 

The  grounds  at  Fordham  upon  which  stood  the 
cottage  in  which  the  late  Edgar  Allan  Poe  resided 
during  the  last  two  years  of  his  life,  were  sold  re¬ 
cently  under  a  mortgage  foreclosure  for  $5,700, 
which  sum  was  not  large  enough  to  cover  the 
original  mortgage  and  its  accrued  interest.  The 
ground  and  cottage  are  now  the  property  of  Mr. 
Milton  Strang,  one  of  the  heirs  of  the  Verien  es¬ 
tate.  Tho  place  is  situated  upon  the  Klngsbridge 
road,  which  goes  winding  along  and  upward  be¬ 
tween  large  old  trees  and  moss-covered  stone 
walls  through  the  village  of  Fordham,  the  cottage 
itself  being  a  quaint  little  one-story-and-a-half 
building,  painted  white,  with  a  veranda  on  two 
sides,  overgrown  with  vines  and  flowers,  and  em¬ 
bowered  with  old  fruit-trees.  Here  in  the  lone¬ 
some  latter  years  of  Poe’s  life  his  poor,  frail 
cousin-wife  died  in  the  midst  of  the  poverty  that 
had  overtaken  them;  here  he  wrote  Ulalume, 
Annabel  Lee,  and  one  or  two  of  his  minor  poems, 
as  well  as  his  strange  prose-poem  of  the  Universe, 
Eureka ;  and  here,  early  in  the  Summer  of  1849, 
he  took  his  last  leave  of  his  more  than  mother, 
Mrs.  Glemm,  and  went  on  that  fatal  journey  to 
Richmond  from  which  he  never  returned. 

The  Bridge  proposed  for  the  East  River  in  1811 
by  Mr.  Thomas  Pope,  to  connect  New  York  and 
Brooklyn,  is  to  be  shown  in  the  July  St.  Nicholas, 
together  with  a  fully  illustrated  description  of 
the  present  Bridge  by  Mr.  Charles  Barnard.  Mr. 
Pope  published  a  book  (now  very  rare)  in  advocacy 
of  his  plan,  and  the  St.  Nicholas  illustration  is  a 
reprint  of  the  engraving  which  formed  the  frontis¬ 
piece  of  that  volume.  It  will  be  accompanied  by 
some  reminiscences  of  Mr.  Pope  by  General 
Thomas  S.  Cummings,  one  of  New  York’s  oldest 
citizens. 

The  fireworks  on  the  Brooklyn  Bridge  May  24th 
were  seen  by  the  Rev.  M.  Peters  of  Olive  Bridge, 
N.  Y.,  from  High  Point,  Catskill  Mountains,  about 
100  miles  distant  from  the  Bridge. 

“The  Pilgrim,”  the  flagship  of  the  Fall  River 
Line,  reached  New  York  at  the  close  of  last  week, 
fresh  from  the  hands  of  her  builders  and  furnish¬ 
ers,  and  in  all  respects  a  most  staunch  and  mag¬ 
nificent  specimen  of  marine  architecture.  Built 
of  iron,  a  perfect  structure  enshrined  within  an 
outer  one,  it  is  claimed  for  “  The  Pilgrim  ”  that 
she  is  at  once  the  staunchest  and  safest,  as  well 
as  the  largest  and  most  splendid  in  her  appoint¬ 
ments,  of  all  vessels  of  her  class.  She  now  takes 
her  place  as  one  of  the  Fall  River  fleet.  The 
agents  in  this  city  are  Messrs.  Borden  and  Lovell. 
A  HBARTRRNDINO  PANIC  AND  LOSS  OF  LIPB. 

A  fearful  panic  occurred  at  a  conjurer’s  enter¬ 
tainment  in  Sunderland,  county  of  Durham,  Eng¬ 
land,  on  the  evening  of  the  16th,  by  which  197 
children  between  the  ages  of  four  and  fourteen 
were  killed,  being  crushed  and  smothered  in  a 
mass.  It  appears  that  several  thousand  children 
were  packed  in  a  public  hall,  most  of  them  in  the 
galleries ;  and  at  the  conclusion  of  the  entertain¬ 
ment,  when  most  of  the  people  in  the  main  part 
of  the  building  had  made  their  exit,  1,200  chil¬ 
dren,  impatient  to  get  the  toys  which  were  to  be 
distributed  to  them  at  the  entrance,  pressed  down 
the  uarrow.stairs,  only  five  feet  wide.  Here,  in 
order  to  facilitate  the  distribution,  the  double 
door  at  the  bottom  of  this  death-trap  was  half 
closed  and  securely  fastened,  thus  leaving  but 
twenty  inches  width  for  the  passage  of  this  mul¬ 
titude.  A  jam  soon  occurred;  some  fell  down, 
and  a  frightful  scene  then  ensued.  No  effort 
could  stop  the  mad  rush  of  the  affrighted  chil¬ 
dren  from  above.  They  came  on  pell  mell,  though 
strangely  without  much  shouting,  and  soon  197 
of  them  were  knocked  down  and  killed^  by  others 
trampling  upon  them.  The  greater  number  of  the 
bodies,  which  were  badly  mangled  from  the 


trampling,  laid  seven  or  eight  deep.  Many  of 
the  victims  and  others  who  were  not  killed  had 
their  clothing  tom  from  their  bodies  In  the  strug¬ 
gle.  The  ogee  of  the  197  children  known  to  have 
been  killed  ranged  from  four  to  fourteen  years. 
There  were  several  cases  where  from  three  to  five 
children  in  one  family  were  killed.  The  Queen 
has  sent  most  tender  condolences  to  parents,  and 
messages  of  sympathy  were  received  Sunday  from 
many  Sunday-schools  in  England. 

FROM  ABROAD. 

The  Earl  of  Zetland  has  given  $25,000  to  the 
Edinburgh  Association  for  the  University  Educa¬ 
tion  of  Women. 

The  jury  in  the  trial  at  London,  Thursday,  of 
the  dynamiters,  rendered  a  verdict  of  guilty 
against  Dr.  Gallagher,  Wilson,  Whitehead,  and 
Curtin,  and  a  verdict  of  not  guilty  in  the  case  of 
Ansburgh  and  Bernard  Gallagher.  The  four  men 
found  guilty  were  then  sentenced  to  penal  servi¬ 
tude  for  life.  The  finding  of  the  jury  in  the  case 
of  the  four  convicted  men  was  “guilty  on  aU  the 
counts  of  the  indictment.”  Dr.  Gallagher  pro¬ 
tested  his  innocence.  He  said  the  time  would 
come  when  the  matter  would  be  put  right  before 
the  world.  The  convicts  were  conveyed  to  Mill- 
bank  Prison. 

Timothy  Kelly,  the  last  of  the  five  convicted 
principals  in  the  Phoenix  Park  murders,  was  hang¬ 
ed  on  the  9th. 

Hsrsford’s  Add  Phosphate 

Very  SatUteetory  in  Proatmtlon. 

Dr.  P.  P.  Gilmabtin,  Detroit,  Mich.,  says:  “I 
have  found  it  very  satisfactory  in  its  effects,  nota¬ 
bly  in  the  prostration  attendant  upon  alcoholism.” 

Fob  Dyspepsia,  Indioestion,  Depression  of  Spirits 
and  General  Debility,  in  their  various  forms ;  also  as  a 
preventive  against  Fever  and  Ague,  and  other  Intermit¬ 
tent  Fevers,  the  “  Febbo-Phosphobateo  TjjT.rrrp  ov 
Causaya  Babe,”  made  by  Caswell,  Hazard  A  Co.,  New 
York,  and  sold  by  al)  druggists,  is  the  beet  tonic;  and 
for  patients  recovering  from  Fever  or  other  sickness,  it 
has  no  equal. 

iHonej?  ang  igug(negg> 

New  York,  Monday,  June  18,  1883. 

The  course  of  the  stock  market  during  the 
week  is  given  in  the  Table  below,  the  final  column 
of  which  gives  the  quotations  of  a  year  ago  for 
convenience  of  comparison : 


American  Express. 


Boston  Air  Line  pret. 
Canada  Boutnern . 


Central  Faclflc. 


0.,  C.,  C.  and  1 


Chesapeake  and  Oblo  3d  pret. 
C.,C.  and  1.  C . 


Chicago,  Milwaukee  and  St.  Paui. 
Chicago,  Mil. and  St.  Paul  pret... 
Chicago,  Buck  Island  and  Paclflo. 


Col.  and  OreenvUle  pret . 

Delaware,  Lack,  and  Western.. 
Delaware  and  Hudson  Canal. 


B.  Tenn.  Va.  and  Oa.  B.  B.  pret. 
Clreen  Bay  and  Wiuona . 


Houston  and  Texas. , 


Lake  Shore.... 


Louisville,  New  Albany  A  C. 

Jlauhattau  Beach . 

Mauhatlau  Bailroad . ' _ 

Manhattan  Bailroad,  new... 


Mlnu.  aud  St.  Louis . 

Minn,  and  St.  Louis  preL . 


Michigan  Central . 

Mobile  A  Ohio . 

Missouri,  Kansas  and  Texas. 


Nashville,  Chat,  aud  St.  Louis. 
New  Jersey  Central . 


New  York,  Lack.  A  Western. 


New  York  Elevated.  .  . 

New  York  and  Now  England.. 
New  York,  L.  B.  and  Western. 


New  York,  Sus.  A  Western  pret. 

Northern  Paclhc . 

Northern  Paclflc  pret . 

New  York,  Chic,  and  St.  Louis.. 
N.  Y.,  Chic,  and  St.  Louis  pret. . 


Ontario  Mining . 

Oregon  Ballway  and  Navlgatlo 
Oregon  and  Trunsoontinental. 
Oregon  Improvement . . 


Peoria,  Decatur  and  Evansville.. 


St.  Louis  and  san  Francisco  pret. 


St. Paul  and  Omaho  pret... 
St.  Paul  and  Duluth  pret.. 

Texas  Paclflc . 

Texas  Land . . 


Union  Paclflc 
United  States  Express. 


Wells-Fargo  Express . 
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«Ex  dividend. 

The  Oovernment  Chemist  Analyzes  two  of 

the  Leading  Baking  Powders,  and  what 

he  finds  them  made  of. 

I  have  examined  samples  of  “  Cleveland’s 
Superior  Baking  Powder  ’’  and  “  Royal  Baking 
Powder,”  purchased  by  myself  in  this  city,  and 
I  find  they  contain : 

“Cleveland’s  Superior  Baking  Powder.” 
Cream  of  Tartar 
Bicarbonate  of  Soda 
Flour 

Available  carbonic  acid  gas  12.61  per  cent., 
equivalent  to  118.2  cubic  inches  of  'gas  per  oa. 
of  Powder.  _ 

“Royal  Baking  Powder.” 

Cream  of  Tartar 
Bicarbonate  of  Soda 
Carbonate  of  Ammonia 
Tartaric  Acid 
Starch 

Available  carbonic  acid  gas  12.40  per  cent, 
equivalent  to  116.2  cubic  inches  of  gas  per  oz, 
of  Powder. 

Ammonia  gas  0.43  per  cent,  equivalent  to 
10.4  cubic  Inches  per  oz.  of  Powder. 

jfote. — The  Tartaric  Acid  was  doubtless  in¬ 
troduced  as  free  acid,  but  subsequently  com¬ 
bined  with  ammonia,  and  exists  in  the  Powder 
as  a  Tartrate  of  Ammonia. 

E.  G.  LOVE,  Ph-D. 

New  Yobk,  Jan’y  17th,  1881. 

The  above  shows  conclusively  that  “Cleve¬ 
land’s  superior”  is  a  strictly  pure  Cream  of 
Tartar  Baking  Powder.  It  has  also  been  cuia- 
iyzed  by  Professor  Johnson  of  Yale  College ; 
Dr.  Genth  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvama  ; 
President  Morton  of  the  Stevens  I^titute ; 
Wm.  M.  Hablrshaw,  F.C.8.,  Analyst  for  the 
Chemical  Trade  of  New  York,  and  other  emi¬ 
nent  chemists,  all  of  whom  pronounce  it  abso¬ 
lutely  pure  and  healthful 
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